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THE hiſtories of ancient times, which ſeem moſt 
1 likely to engage the general attention, are ſuch as 
- "abound with extraordinary and ſurpriſing events, great 
and glaring actions, aſtoniſhing viciſſitudes of fortune, 
and ſtriking inſtances of ſucceſs, apparently diſproporti - 
_ boned to the powers and abilities, or even to the expeCta» 
tions, of thoſe, whoſe bold attempts were thus wonders 
fully crowned: The hiſtory now preſented to the reader, 
it muſt be confeſſed, is of another nature; It leads him 
on gradually through a ſeries of actions and events, many 
of them ſeemingly inconſiderable, but all operating re- 
| Fularly to produce one of the greateſt revolutions of 
power, which the annals of the heathen world afford. 
The flow and painful ſteps, by which Philip king of Ma- 
cedon warily and ſagaciouſly proceeded, with a patient 
reſolution, to ſtrengthen and to aggrandize his kingdora, 
to incorporate it with the illuſtrious nation of Greece, to 
ſubdue that nation, and to place himſelf at the head f 
its united powers; as they diſcover no leſs merit and 
übilities than that rapidity of conqueſt, which caſts ſuch 
glory round his ſon, and other heroic characters; ſo they 
may poſſibly appear no leſs worthy of attention, . | 
the detail be frequently addreſſed rather to the judgment 
than to the imagination. 8 ö 


In this caſe indeed, the taſk of the hiſtorian is by far 
more difficult; his errors and imperfections more obv··⏓ _ 
ous and ſtriking. Great and ſurpriſing actions ſupporrt 
themſelves, and animate the writer with that ſpirit and 
energy with which they ſhould. be deſcribed. But io 
conduct the reader through the labyriaths of policy; o 
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trace the progreſs of an artful, penetrating, and ſagacious 
prince, ſurrounded with dangers and difficulties, exatly 
and inceflantly attentive to his deſigns, and wiſely chuſing 
and proportioning his inſtruments and means to the 
great ends which he propoſed ; to difcloſe the latent 
cauſes of the declenſion and ruin of nations, of the 
88 of kings, and the eſtabliſhment of empires ; — 
eſe. call for al the accuracy, all the judgment of a 
writer. 5 . r 5 
In diſplaying. the difficulties of his taſk, the author 
means not to inſinuate, that he is poſſeſſed of any ex- 
traordinary abilities; but to beſpeak the indulgence 
and pardon of the reader, for thoſe imperfections, 


which-his taſte and judgment may, or rather muſt, ne- 


ceſſarily diſcover in the following work; however the : 
writer hath endeavoured, by a painful and laborious - 


- — application, to avoid the guilt of any: eſſential omiſſions. 


And he may poſlibly appear to have a better claim to 
this indulgence, when it is conſidered from what a va* 
riety of authors the following hiſtory is collected; and 
that his materials lie detached, and diſperſed through ſo 

many of the great writers of antiquity : which were to 
be collected with care, united with propriety, and re- 


| 5 conciled, where they diſagreed with truth, or at leaſt | 


with the appearance of probability: a taſk which requir- 
eld attention and accuracy, and other {till higher accom- 
Væ ⁶ ³ ..... a Tr nag ca 
Theopompus, an hiſtorian cotemporary with Philip, 
collected a large and copious account of this prince's 
actions, of which time hath unhappily deprived us. The 
fragments of this hiſtorian, which Athenaeus hath pre- 
. ſerved (if genuine) confirm the repreſentations, which 
we find in ancient writers, of the ſeverity and acri- 
- mony of Theopompus. Poſſibly, the corruption of thoſe 
with whom Philip contended, as well as many parts of 
- | this. prince's conduRt, : (whatever greatneſs of ſoul, or 
eee eee eee Bee have Juny. he. 
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 Fited this ſeverity. Had we not been deprived of his 
work, or even if Photius had tranſmitted to us the plan 
and general heads of his hiſtory, poſſibly we might have 
had many particulars both to admire and cenſure in this 
| hero, which are now buried in eternal oblivion. _ 
Diodorus Siculus, in his ſixteenth book, hath given an 
abſtract of the hiſtory of Philip, collected, not only from 
Theopompus, but ſome other ancient writers, whoſe 


names only have deſcended to us. His detail is frequently 


" Interrupted by the hiſtory of the affairs of Sicily ; ſo 
as, in {ome ſort, to diſtract the attention of the reader, 
by the variety of objects. But this cannot ſo properly be 
_ cenſured as a fault, ſince the ſcheme of his hiſtory was 
general; and, whatever errors or omiſfions may be diſ- 
; covered in his account of Philip's actions, by comparing 
him with other writers, yet we muſt juſtly acknowledge 
our obligations to him, both as an hiſtorian, and as an 
accurate chronologer. RE ns TY 
Trogus Pompaeus intitled his univerſal hiſtory, Hil. 
toria Philippica, either in imitation of Theopompus, or 
from a particular veneration for the king of Macedon. 
« Although he hath employed“ (ſaith Olivier, an author 
of whom we ſhall immediately give ſome account) 
„ but three books in reciting the actions of this prince 3 
s yet he was perſuaded that theſe gave a new appearance 
* to the affairs and intereſts of the world. And, in ef- 
«© fe&, the empires formed on the ruins of that of Alex» 
% ander, owe their foundation to men trained up and 
taught by Philip. It is to be preſumed, that Trogus pre- 
_ * ſerved many particulars which his abbreviator hath ne- 


_ ©. pleQted. There is even a literal proof that this latter did 


_ © not value himſelf on his accuracy. Among ſome an- 
<< cient manuſcripts is found a ſummary of the Philip. 
I © pic hiſtory, called Periochae Trogi : from which it ap- 

< pears, that Juſtin hath not contented himſelf with re. 


_ © verſing the order of facts, with omitring ſeveral efſen- 


tial ones, and adding others: but that he hathrelated 
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V0 ſome, in a manner totally n from his author. 


l If chis be ſo, it affords an additional reaſon to juſtit 


what further. 


the author of this work,. in ſometimes hegleGings _ 
ſometimes controverting, his authority. 4 
And, if Juſtin endeavoured to diffuſe ſome portion 
of the ſpirit and acrimony of Demoſthenes into the hiſ- 
tory of Trogus, Paulus Orofius hath , proceeded ſome- 
His point was to prove, that the miſeries 
and enormities of the pagan world exceeded thoſe which 


_ mankind felt, from the time that Chriſtianity was firlk- 


propagated :/ and his zeal to ſupport, his argument hath 
rendered his acccunt of Philip's actions rather border- 
ing on an inveCtive, than a diſpaſſionate hiſto : al- 


though he hath collected the facts from Juſtin into 42 
ſmaller compaſs, with ſufficient art; and hath been ra- 
ther more careful to preſerye the order of time. 


3 we have no life of Philip written by Rr 719 


yet in thoſe of Pelopidas, Phocion, Demoſthenes, and. 
Alexander; we have many particulars relative. to | this 
Prince. | 


And, had ſuch. a valuable piece of antiquity 


deſcended to us, we might have found it father made up 


ef private anecdotes, calculated for marking out the tem- 


per and character of Philip, than à regular detail of 
facts, which might fully exp ch 
ſyſtem of his . 


e whole ſcheme and. 
is the lives of Phocion and 
moſthenes, he ſeems, as uſual, to ſu ppoſe the reader 


5 er acquainted with the hiſtory of their time, which 
be relates in ſuch a manner, as that no common 


Who hath not recourſe to her works, can form 3 


idea of it: and ſometimes in a manner by no means con- 


fiſtent with other accounts of: high authority. A regular 


and ample comment on his truly valuable Lives, to ſup- 
phy his defeQs, and to corre 


his inaccuracies as am 


hiſtorian, might make him to be read with greater ſa- 


kisfaction and utility. | 
an hr "aol 


But, at preſent; the reader is to- 


priGudicar: at leaſt, critics have attribüted his unfavou- 
rable repreſentations of Philip, in his Lives, to this lat- 
ter cauſe. In his moral works, however, he frequently 
does him ſufficient honour. He dwells on his maxims 
and ſallies of wit, on the inſtances of his condeſcenſion 
and humanity, with ſeeming pleaſure: and hath pre- 
ſerved many agreeable anecdotes, which it would have 
been unpardonable in a modern compiler to paſs over, 
: "whateyer e the Saen and ee e might 
. a . | 
„ Rehes the ad now mentioned, we are conſide- 5 
2 indehted to others of the ancient Writers, from 
hom many particulars are collected relative to the pre- 
ſent ſubject. Such are Athenaeus, Strabo, Pauſanias, Lu- 
cian, lian, Polybius, Seneca, Pliny, and others. But 
the greateſt lights, the ampleſt ſupplement to the omiſſi- 
ons and defects of hiſtory, are furniſhed by the noble and 
valuable remains of the great Athenian orators. And 
here the -author muſt beſpeak all the candour of the 
learned reader, in judging of the uſe he hath made of 
their materials. They were undoubtedly the moſt capa- 
ble of giving the cleareſt and moſt authentic account of 
affairs, in which they themſelves had ſo confiderable a 
ſhare. - Let, in aſcertaining the force and extent of 
their teſtimony; i in diſtinguiſhing between truth and ar- 
tifice, between the real or probable ſtate of facts, and the 
repreſentations of a'vchement, impaſſioned, and perhaps | 
intereſted ſpeaker, judgment, ſagacity, and attention are 
required; and here the defects of a writer muſt be par- 
ticularly obſervable 2 not to mention the difference of 
ſentiment Which neceſſarily ariſes in ſuch a caſe. If 
 Uocrates repreſents all the actions and deſigns of Philip 
in the faireſt and moſt advantageous light, the learned 
and judicious may not be entirely agreed, how far this 
is to be aſcribed to the inexperience and unſuſpe A 
- honeſty,. the benevolence and ſimplicity, of a 85 
"ORC ee with the Ong of policy, "he 
8 
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the corruptions of the great world. If, on the contrary, 
_ Demoſthenes burſts forth into the moſt animated indig- 
nation and abhorrence of this prince; he loads him 
with the blackeſt imputations; it may not be agreed, 
how far we are to guard againſt the extravagance of an 
| honeſt zeal, or the artifice of a popular leader. When 


two great rivals are contending. for reputation, power, 


and all that is valuable in human life, if not for life t- _ 
* felt, although the diſpute happily furniſhes us with many 

' particulars of their public conduct, as well as that of 

tbeir cotemporaries; although it hath preſerved many 

important inſtances of the policy, abilities, ſentiments, 

and paſſions, of the great actorg in chat ſcene in which 

the contending parties were engaged; yet what credit 


is to be given to their different repreſentations, may 


ſometimes be thought by no means eaſy to determine, 
but a matter which may admit of fome- variety in opi- 

on. When two competitors are violent againſt each 

other; when their moſt momentous intereſts are con- 
_  cernedinthe conteſts 3 when they know that ſucceſs de- 


pends in a great meaſure on the ſpreſent impreſſion made 


on the paſſions and imaginations of their 8 the 


mult have more than ordinary integrity, if they are not 


_ _ tempted to paſs the bounds of truth and juſtice. And 


the contentions between Demoſthenes and ſchines 
have diſcloſed ſome particulars, which render the inte- 


| oats of both at leaſt ſuſpicious. Even in their repre- 


(entations of facts, which might be ſuppoſed not ſo liable 
to fallacy and deception, we are often embarraſſed by 


the weight of contradictory evidence, and tempted to be- 


Heve, that they ſometimes aſſerted, with a deliberate pur- 
of deceiving. Of this I ſhall take the liberty of laying 


ore the reader one among many inſtances. _.. 


* 


In that oration of Demoſthenes; in which he accuſes 


Eſchines of corruption and miſconduct in his manage- 


ment of a treaty which the Athenians concluded; in or- 


ger to load his rival with public odium, he relates 8 pate 
„ 1 1 _ ticula 
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ticular incident highly to his diſhonour ; and dwells 
upon it with all poſſible aggravations, and all the ap- 
pearance of truth and ſincerity. He ſays, that, during 
his reſidence in Macedon, he (Eſchines) was invited to 
an entertainment by one of his friends: that, in the 
courſe of the feſtivity, a woman was introduced, a native 
of Olynthus, a city which had been in an alliance with 
Athens, which Philip had lately ſubdued, and whoſe in- 
habitants were now generally in a ſtate of ſlavery. This 


ä woman, ſaith Demoſthenes, was treated with the liberty 


which her preſent diſtreſſed condition ſeemed to allow, 
not with the decorum due to her former fortune. As 
the was not yet enured to ſeverities, ſhe expreſfed her 
uneaſineſs and reſentment; which ſo provoked Æſchines, 
and ſome other gueſts, that, with unparalleled barbarity, 
they called in an attendant ſlave, who was ordered to 
laſh her without mercy; and would have put her to 
death, had it not been for the interpoſition of one man, 
to whom ſhe flew, imploring his protection; and, who 
with great difficulty, ſaved her from their drunken rage. 
bis the orator inſiſteth on as notorious ; declares 
that it hath raiſed the utmoſt indignation in Arcadia 
and Theſſaly, where it had been commonly ſpoken of; 
and offers to produce Diophantus, an Athenian of ſome 
eminence, as a witneſs to the truth of a fact, with which 
this citizen was well acquainted, and which he had be- 
fore mentioned in the aſſembly.— One would imagine 


tat nothing could be aſſerted more plauſibly, and with 


a greater appearance of truth and candour. Yet, when 
Eſchines comes to make his defence, we find him aſ. 
ſerting, that the bare mention of this had raiſed the 
utmoſt fury and indignation againſt the falſe. accuſer; 
that Demoſthenes had actually attempted to ſuborn one 
Ariſtophanes, a native of Olynthus, to bear teſtimony 
to his malicious falſehood; that Ariſtophanes had re- 
jected the infamous propoſition with horror; and, 
to atteft the truth of all thus, be produces the 
F 25 evidencs 


?} 
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evidence not only of this Olynthian; but of 50 citizens 
of Athens. Other paſſages may be obſerved in hoth the 
rival orators, which afford good reaſons for receiving 
their teſtimony. with all due caution. , If the author 
ſometimes appears to be determined to one particular 
fide, and to aſſume the repreſentations of one of the 
ies as authentic; it would be preſumption to ex- 
pect that the ſentiments of the learned reader, who ex- 
amines his authority, muſt be ever exactly conſonant to 
his: and, if he ſometimes contents himſelf with relating 
the different repreſentations of the orators, without at- 
tempting to decide between them, this is a method which 
the hiſtorians of tiines and actions leſs ide and obe 
(ns are ſometimes obliged to purſue. "ID 


5 : 
FE a, 


The orator Atiſtides, who lived about ee e ; | 


years after the death of Philip, made two orations againſt 
this prince, which are yet preſerved. They are written 
in the character of an ambaſſador ſuppoſed to be ſent 
to Thebes, to engage this ſtate to unite. with the Athe- 


nians againſt | Macedon. Had the oration which De- 


moſthenes really delivered on this occaſion been pre- 
ſerved, it might have afordec.: many Uluſftrations of the 


hiſtory of bis time, as well as many noble proofs of his 


art and power of ſpeaking. But the topics on which 
Arxiſtides enlarges, are common and well known; and 


ſcarcely any new materials can be extracted from him. 


His abilities, as an orator, it is not to ane e 
to examine. - 

George e Pletho, a 100 Greek, wrote 4 | 
continuation of the hiſtory of Nenophon down to the 
death of Philip; a work ſufficiently accurate and wel! 
connected. Had he read thoſe authors which are now 
laſt, it might have been of conſiderable uſe; but his 

materials are taken entirely from writers well known, 

Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch: and therefore we are 
nat to 9 we" new We ogy We 2555 inen 
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& which may not be as well obtained by draving Fön 


e ſame ſources, ; 
The modern Ges, who have treated this part of 95 
f ancient hiſtory, are perhaps already well known to the 
teader; Monſieur Tourreil, in his learned preface to his 
tranſlation of the Phillipic Orations of Demoſthenes, 
propoſes to ſupply the oy $ of Theopompus, by collectin i 
and uniting togther the ſcattered remains of Philip's 
tory. But His collection is by no means ſuited to ſo ma — 
nificent a promiſe. It is confined within the compaſs of a 
very few pages, and is by no means lo perfect ng; accu- 
rate as that of the learned Puffendorf, who hath given 
us ſhort but excellent and exact heads of this prince s 
actions, in the ſecond of his Diſertationes Acuden e, fe 
lectiares, intitled, de Rebus geftis Philippt. - + | 
The labours of Rollin, on this ſubſect, deſerve g eat 


. commendations, whatever inadvertencies or omiſſions 


may be found in them. The nature of his work did 
not permit him to give it the full extent, which he him- 
ſelf thought that it merited; as appearꝭ by his wiſhiny 
that ſome modern would undeprake it particularly, and 
collect all the ſcattered remains of antiquity relative ta 
the hiſtory of Philip. The ſame. may be faid of the 
authors of the Univer/al Hiſtory, who, in their account 
of this prince, have diſcovered. taſte, judgment, and 
learning, amidſt ſome lefs material errors, and fome - 

- omiſſions, which/might have been avoided, even Her + 
tently with their plan.” 

What Monſieur Rollin wied to be al wak 
| undertaken by- one of his countrymen, Claude-Matihieu | 
Olivier, a ye of Marſeilles, and' member of the Aca- 


'  demy of Belles Lettres of that city: and ſome time after 85 


this writer's death, which happened in the year 17 36, ? 
his-work was publiſhed i in two ſmall volumes, under the 
title of Hiftoire de Philippe, &c. : a work to which the 

au N __ EO Oy gs * indebted, 2 


_— 


e Onhappily (faith he) “ for 


nnr 


2 al 3 1 83 8 f "HO | ; 
whoſe publication makes it neceſſary. for him to offer 
ſomething in juſtification of his preſent attempt. 


Olivier appears plainly to have employed great aſſi- 


duity in making his collection of materials, nor hath he 
diſcovered leſs genius and judgment in uſing them. It 


s ſaid that his attention to this work haſtened his diſſo- 
lution: and, unhappily, his papers fell into the hands 
of perſons by no means ſo well acquainted with the ſub- 


ject of them as the author himſelf. This ſeems to have 
been the reaſon that his authorities are frequently not 
quoted at all; ſcarcely ever with any degree of accuracy; 


and, in general, the quotations even ridiculouſly defec- 


tive and erroneous; which in a great meaſure defeate 
the advantages which a ſubſequent writer might derive 


Poliſh his hiſtory, a careful reviſal of the writers from 


« Py * ＋ 
2 * 


whence he drew it, might have ſuggeſted to him many 


alterations, ' improvements, and corrections. As it 


 Kands at preſent; ſeveral. inaccuracies appear to have 
_ eſcaped him; many, and ſome material omiſſions ; au- 


Ie purport, TT ſtretched beyond their due bounds, to ge- . 7 
ther with many faults in his arrangement, where we 


f 


| verſed. Some of theſe imperfections the reader will find” 


occaſionally pointed out in the following hiſtory: by 
_ Which he will judge, whether the author hath been ſe- 


vere in his cenſure, or raſh in his diſſenting from Oli- 


vier; of whom he ſpeaks with greater freedom, as he 


apprehends that a writer is not entirely accountable for 


the faults of a piece, to which he hath not put the laſt 


fniſhing hand. But there is one objection to be made 
to the whole tenour of this writer's hiſtory, and that is 
an objection which lies againſt moſt biographers: I mean 


— 


2 ſtrong Prejudice and roy gs in favour of his hero. 


e reputation'of Philip, 


the city which oppoſed his deſigns with moſt obſti- 


nnuracs - al. 


« nacy, was that which gave birth to the greateſt ora- 

tors of Greece: ſo that many know Philip only as . 
© prince, againſt whom Demoſthenes delivered the 

maſter- pieces of eloquence.” The deſign of Olivier, 
therefore, was to form an apology, (as he himſelf ſpeaks) 
for this prince, And how far he was tranſported by his 
zeal, appears remarkably in his ingenious compariſon 
between Philip and Alexander; in which his love to his 
hero hath betrayed him into ſome violations of hiſto- 


- .rical truth, and even into ſome contradictions to his own 


hiſtory. The author's firſt intention was to have added 
this comparifon, as well as that of Tourreil, between 
Philip and Caeſar, to the preſent work; but, upon re- 
flection, he reſolved rather to deprive his hiſtory of 
theſe ornaments, than ſeem to take too great freedom 
with the labours of other writers. | 


And, if the obſervations he hath now made on the 


French writer do not exceed the bounds of truth and 
candour, it cannot be deemed preſumption, that he was 
not diſcouraged, by his work, from the purſuit of a de- 
ſign, undertaken ſome ti me before he had been ac- 
quainted with it. At the ſame: time that he hath endea- 
voured to give this hiſtory a greater extent and copi- | 
ouſneſs than Mr. Olivier hath beſtowed on the ſubject, 

to avoid his errours, and to ſupply his omiſſions; he 


freely acknowledges the aſſiſtances he hath received 


from his learning and judgment; and, if at any time 
in the courſe of this work, he hath neglected ſuch ac- 
| knowledgment; he hopes that this declaration will free 
him from all ſuſpicions of ſo deſpicable a crime as plagi- 
__arim. He is not conſcious of attempting to impoſe on 
the public by a' tranſlation; or even a paraphraſe, of the 
French: hiſtory. He hath followed the author. of it, 
where this author himſelf followed the beſt leaders; he 
hath quitted his guidance, where he had any fears. of 


” 
* ; . 
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A to the mb rener and uſefulneſs of the fabjedt it 
ell, the learned reader is not to be informed of theſe : 
and, as to the manner in which he hath treated it, na- 
thing that might be here ſaid could excuſe or atone for 
its defects. From the nature of the work, it is impoſſi. 
ble that every part of it can be equally intereſting and 
-engaginge The judicious reader will be determined 
| -the whole, and then: pronounce equitably and candidly. | 

Ao prepare him for the perufal of the following hif- 
tory, in which the council of Amphictyons acts ſo conſi- 
derable a part, it ſeemed neceſſary to lay before 755 
the nature and conſtitution of this Fan bod 
theſe he will find a general account ee to his 

Piew, i in the form of a Preliminary Diſſertation; which 
4s prefixed; not ſo much for the fake of refining on 
thoſe learned men wha have already treated of this 
— Lubject as to to faue This! trouble od AY; Wh: . 
eee io whore: dc VERS. 5h 5 
I cannot ash e n eee ing | 
niy-odligations to thoſe. Who have been kind enough ta 
think my application to this ſubject merited their fa- 
vor and encburagement. I am bound particularly to 
declare; that Lowe the warmeſt and intereſt gratitude to 
the friendſhipof the Reverenil Doctor Samuel — 
u name which muſt' be ever honeùred and revered i in · 
Ierland, _— it feels the happy effects of * Cn 
neal and generous public ſpirit; And, whatever 
— 7 2 the fate of the author and his performance, he 
. miſt ever reflec, with pride and pleaſure, that he had 
in opportunity of declaring thus abide] that there ids 
Another perſon, by whom he hath been ighly: and dar- 
Liecularly KY rc and that this work was undertaken 
at che deſite, and introduced to the: World by the favour 
and patronage, of the generous friend to ne ne 
and ornamental art, every attempt to improve or ſe 
bop the m__ e 9 . Viſcount 
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A NCIENT Greece was inhabited by people, - whoſe 
1 origin and language were the fame ; but their 
manners, cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and forms of govern- 
ment, in many reſpeQs,, totally different . Yet; 
4midft this diverſity, their general principles were-alſs 
the ſame, an ardour for liberty, and a ſtrict regard to 
the public good. The Grecians, faid the learned Bi- 
ſhop Meaux, were naturally poſſeſſed of genius and 
e yalour, which were timely cultivated by thoſe kings 
and colonies: which came from Egypt, who, by ſet-" 

_ ©. fling early in ſeveral parts of Greece, ſpread through” 
e the whole country the excellent polity of the Egyp- 
« tians. Hence were learned the exerciſes of the body, 

«© wreſtling, racing on foot, on horſeback, and in cha- 
ce riots, and all the other exerciſes which were brought 
& to perfection by the glorious prizes of Olympic games. 
But Greece derived ſtill more important advantages 


_ ® Licebat Athenis eodem patre natam uxorem ducere, uterinam vero in 
thatrimonio habere non ſolum nefarium erat, verum etiam inceftuoſum + 
Contra, Lyourgus, qui Lacedaemoniis, populo finitimo, leges tulit, ger - 
arum inceſta eſſe conjugia voluit, uterinarum conſuetudinem indulſit. 
Rarfus huic populo quem ultimo memoravi, in uſu et moribus fuit, ea 
quae pro legibus obſervarent, non literis, ſed memoriae mandare: in illo 
autum viciſim, ex legibus non ſeriptis jus dicere, cum capitis periculo con- 
Junctum eſſe videbatur- Nemo erat Thebis Boeotiis tam nobilis im 
- Yui non et gratia et laude dignum duxit feienter tibiis canere, et part 
in muſicis ac in bellicis fama: contra, ab Athenienſium moribus hace 
omnia aberant, et partim infamia, partim humilia atque ſervili homine 
. Ggna habebantur. TarT Ok. Com. ad Marmor. Sand. p. 53. | 
1 1 
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«< from the Egyptians, that of wiſe laws and inſtitutions; 
„ that of being taught a rational ſubmiſſion and amena- 
et ble deference to rightful power; that of being formed 
« to a juſt conception and ſtrict attention to the public 
«<< intereſt. Its particular inhabitants did not confine 
their regards to their own private affairs. They did 
4 not conſider public difficulties merely as they affected 
« their own tranquillity, or that of their families; which. 
. they were inſtructed to confider as parts of a more 
« extenſive body, that of their ſtate or community. 
4 Such ſentiments were conſtantly tranſmifted from the 
« fathers to their children, who, from their infancy, 
tc were taught to conſider their; country as a common 
4 mother, to whom they belonged no leſs than to their 
_ « natural parents. The word civility, among the Gre- 
« cians, did not barely fignify the ſweetneſs and mutual 


E « deference which render men ſociable : their A 


* Tour. was the man who conſidered himſelf as 
member of the ſtate ; who ' ſubmitted his conduct 
** to the laws ; who acted entirely under their direction; 
who conſpired with them in promoting the general 

* good 3 without any attempt to encroach on the rights. 
of individuals, or to violate the juſt equality of citi- 
gens in the ſame community. The ancient kings, 

_ « who reigned in the different parts of Greece, Minos, 
« Cecrops, Theſeus, Codrus, Lemenes, Creſphontes, 
« Euryſtheus, Patrocles, and others, diffuſed this-lau- 
« dable ſpirit through the whole nation. They gained 
ac popularity, not by flattering the people, but by pro- 
< curing their good, and eſtabliſhing the juſt authority | 
INE Eno on eee tits. 
A number of neighbouring ſocieties, thus formed and 
modelled, became gradually to be conſidered as one body 
or nation, compoled of ſo many diſtincdt members, a 


united and connected together by intereſt and affeQion. 
A sĩ the good of each individual was ſubſervient to that 
oc his community; ſo the good of each community was , 
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conſidered . as ſubordinate to that of the whole nation. | 
Hence aroſe a ſimilar ſpecies of civility, if it may be fo 
called, which each ſociety owed to the general aſſemblage. 
Even amidſt thoſe conteſts and diſor which unruly - 
paſſions, or the accidental claſhing of intereſts, might 


produce, war had its law and limitation; the - univeral 


intereſt of Greece was profeſſedly at leaſt the firſt and 
greateſt object of attention; the attempt of any ſtate to 
extend its power beyond the juſt and equitable bound 
- was conſidered as an injury to Greece in general: juſtion, | 
orced, . 


moderation, equality, were ever. ſtreneouſly en 
and all military conteſts carried on among the Greeks 


in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar to judicial controverſies in 
private ſocieties : and, while it was allowed thus to ſeek 


redreſs of particular injuries, the general rights of the 


| contending. parties were ſecured by the national laws, 1 5 
| and demanded a juſt and ſcrupulons attention, eren 


_ amidſt all the confuſion and violence of arms. Thus 


the great Athenian orator deſcribes the principles and 


ſentiments of the Greeks ſpeaking of the ancient wars 
of Athens and Sparta: Ourw- ꝙ apyais ex, maraor 


fs Lors, 6 80 er N nεαuhY dvk¹AD rep G 


. ee, a da Nour: Tre dal Toopar Tos 
| Toner, *. : Such was their Amplicity, or rather their 


_erviltTy, that is, their deference to the general laws of 


Greece, and their attention to the common good of the 


nation, that corruption was never made the inſtrument of 
their ſucceſs, but they carried ona l, and an open 


ar. 8 . . 7 * 5 G VEN $ * 8 
- While' theſe principles preſerved their due vigour and 
influence, Greece continued a really united body, happy 
in itſelf, and formidable to its enemies. Many 'circum- 
ſtances contributed to form this union ; and many inſti- 
tutions were ſuggeſted, by N ce of ſtateſmen” and 
| legiſlators, - to ſecure and confirm it. Of thele, the 
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: famous council ok 1 deſerves particular 


regard; whoſe origin and conſtitution are here to be 


exp lained, that the reader may come duly prepared to 


r the hiſtory now preſented to him, in which 
this auguſt body makes ſo confiderable a figure. 

The council of Amphictyone, like other inſtitutions” 
of the ſame kind, was at firſt but inconfiderable';- nor 
did it arrive to its full ſtrength and luſtre but by gradual 


advances, and in a long ſeries of years. Its firſt origin > 


were are to aſcribe to Amphicyon, the ſon of Deucalion, 


an ancient king of Theſſaly. as the authority of the 
Arundelian Marbles warrants us to determine. Their 
teſtimony is full and explicit, and on account of the 
high antiquity of this monument, deſerves particular 
attention. Auger Acox A Sch 


5 & Optoma, X cet ors Aæ os Tepi Tov og LN rr 


T5, rl ono te Au MK @ixTUOvas, ** Hamer, ovwep 


K* bun ert Fuguor Aupic eyes. „ Amphictyon, the 


© ſon of Deucalion, reigned at Thermopylae, and col- 


3 lected the people bordering! on his territory, and 


called them Amphi gyons and he aſſembly, Pylaea, in 
«the Place where the Amphictyons facrifice to this 


«© day.“ Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus in the fourth _ 


book of his Roman antiquities; Theopom pus, as quoted 
by Harpocration on the word AN pin vueves; and An- 
drotion, an ancient writer quoted by Pauſanias in his 
deſeription of Phocis; all coneur with the Marbles of 

Paros, in aſcribing the inſtitution of this council to 


ö Amphictyon. Dionyſius indeed makes him the ſon of 


Deucalion. But to this we may juſtly oppoſe'the autho- 


| _ rity; above mentioned, as well as that of Philoponus, in 


his treatiſe on the Greek Dialects. Androtion aſſerts, 
that the convention was at firſt held at Delphi, and com. 


. thoſe wholived in | the neigh uchood of | 
thm 528. Ed. Franc." 1683 | 
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this city, and who were called not from Amphictyon, 
but Augi eres, the neighbouring inhabitants, But to this 
again we mult oppoſe the high authority of the Mar- 
bles, which ſeems to be confirmed by the names Lux 


** 
* — 


and Tlo Aa oget; by which the council and its members 


were evef called, in, whatever place they were convened | 


%% ͤ VAT! ̃ OR ̃ 
Tahe intention of Amphictyon, in inſtituting this aſ- 
ſembly, was, that the children of Deucalion, who, at 
his dereaſe, divided the kingdom between them, ſhould 
have a common tribunal, to which they might appeal 
in all private conteſts; and a council, in which they 
might concert all meaſures neceſſary for their defence 
againſt their foreign enemies. And for theſe purpoſes, 
beſides... thoſe laws by which each particular city, 
was governed, he enacted others of general force and 
obligation to all, which were called Amphictyonic 
laws. By means of theſe, ſaith * Dionyſius, the 
© "peoples thus united, continued in ſtrict and mutual 
* amity ; regarded, each other as real brethren and coun- 
trymen ; and were enabled to annoy and ftrike terror 
3 barbarous enemies. Thermopylae f was the 
mit which divided the territories of Amphictyon and 
Hellen, the two brothers; here, therefore, they built 
a temple to Ceres at the common charge, near the 
mouth of the river AEſopus, in which the members 
of the Amphictyonic council aſſembled to offer their 
ſacrifices, and to eonſult about their common intereſt, 
twice in every heat, in ſpring and autumn; and hence. 
the names Talg (ago xe peeroro puns the vernal 
and autumnal, convenſe n. 
©" The affembly,” thus formed, was at firſt but ſmall, 
ring wholly compoſe o hol pop whom Dane 


3 3 * . 
In loc. cit. 
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had commanded, and who, from his ſon Hellen, were 
called *EaAnves The Dorians and Ionians, who were 
deſcended from the poſterity of this Hellen, as yet had 
no being; nor were any of the Peloponneſians now 
accounted Hellenes, but were called Pelaſgi; nor were 
they diſpoſed to unite with the ſons of Deucalion, by 
whom they had been deprived of Theſſaly, and all that 
part of Greece which lay beyond the iſthmus, As 
_ Greece improved, and the Hellens increaſed in number, 
new regulations became neceſſary : and accordingly we 
find, that, in ſome time after the original inſtitution, 
Acriſius, king of Argos, when, through fear of Per- 
ſeus, (who, as the oracle declared, was to kill him) he. 
retired into Theſſaly *, obſerved the defects of the 
Amphictyonic council, and undertook to new-model 
and regulate it; extended its privileges; augmented 
the number of its members; enacted new laws, by 
which the collective body was to be governed; and 
aſſigned to each ſtate one ſingle deputy, and one 
ſingle voice, to be enjoyed by ſome, in their own ſole 
right; by others, in conjunction with one or more in- 
ferior ſtates: and thus came to be conſidered as the 
founder of this famous repreſentative of the Hellenic: 
body. . | FOE cat 7 
$ 18 n the time of Acriſius, the Amphictyons ſtilk 
continued to bold one of their annual councils at 
Thermopylae, that of autumn. . But it was now made 
apart of their function (and, in time of peace, became 
he moſt conſiderable part of it) to guard and protect the 
national religion. The vernal aſſembly therefore was 
"held at Delphi 4, the great ſeat of the Grecian religion; 
the object of univerſal veneration ; whither all people, 
_ Greeks and Barbarians, reſorted, to ſeek the advice 


and direction of the famous Pythian oracle. The : 


t * Strabo. L. 9. p. m. 420. Ed. Amſt. 1707. „ To Fo 
+ Dem. de Coron, Sect. 5 1. Ed. Foulke & Friend. | 
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immenſe quantity of wealth, the number of rich votive 
offerings, which the ſuperſtition of ſo many ages and 
nations had laviſhed on the temple, demanded the ex- 
acteſt care and moſt vigorous protection. The prodigi- 
ous concourſe which attended there, at particular ſea- 
ſons, naturally produced many conteſts, and required 
a well regulated polity, and the frequent interpoſition 
of a reſpectable and powerful juriſdiftion *: Tlie Del- 
phians themſelves were intruſted with the poſſeſſion 
and general guardianſhip of the temple : they attended 
intirely ofi the ſervice of the god, and were ſolely em- 
ployed in the Eeremonials of Ris religion: they were 
accounted in ſome ſort ſacred; the prieſts, the attend- 
ants, ahd as it were the family, of Apollo. So they 
are called by Lucian (in Phalarid. 1.) mp0: 76 xa 
Taped poi Te ITobis, xai morove ovyoinos xi opropoPiote 
But alt 2 * they enjoyed certain powers afid privi- 
leges with feſpect to the temple, and could even grafit 
ſome honours and favours to particular perſons, ſuch 
as that of the IIe un run, or right of precedence in 
conſulting the oracle, as appears from an imperfe& in- 
ſcription reap by 3pon and Wheeler, and quoted 
by Van Dale : yet til were they ſubject to the in- 
Van Dale Diſſertat. de Cone. Amph. 
F Tbe inſcription according to & 10 * 
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perſons were not only permitted to be preſent in the 
council, but on extraordinary occaſions were ſummoned 
to attend. Thus an alſembiy extraordinary Was 
ſometimes formed of the uſual and ordinary Amphic- 
tyonic deputies, and theſe additional numbers, called 
ExxAngia: The learned Vallois is perſuaded that thoſe 
12 which attended on the ſervice of the gods, are 


marked out by the words r Nοννð,ν Twr, AprPnTvorery 
which occurs in one of the decrees quoted by AEſchi- 
nes. And, if ſo, they ſeem not to have been excluded 
from voting in ſuch extraordinary aſſemblies; all reſo- 
lutions were at leaſt paſſed in their name, as well as in 
that of the ordinary Amphictyons. Edocs ros Ie 


| (oe 
_ ** Pylagorae and aſſeſſors of the A 
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THE AMPHICTY ONIC PEOPLE, 
aun to 4 Eſchines. To a Ti ee To 0 Pa ani. | 


- Tarzs3ALIANS „ omi 7 en 
. BozoTians - "Dorrans „ene 
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1 ” AEfchines, we 1 ́ — enumerates bot Aren 7 he | 
aſſerts the number to be twelve. By which it ſeems. . 
probable, that ſome copyiſt was guilty of an omiſſion, 
in leaving out one name, poſſibly that of the Dolapes. 
The Oeteans, in his liſt, are the fame with the AEni- 
atis in the others, who ane called, from their vici- 
nity to mount Oeta. And, amidſt all this diverſity of 
repreſentation, we may perceive there are ſome people 
whom all acknowledge as members of this council. 
Theſe: are the Lonlans, Dorians, Magnetes, Phthiotes, 
'Phocians, and Maleans. - Difference pf times and cir- 


cumſtances might have produced many alterations; but 


the general intention of this aſſembly, and the invaria- 
ble object of all its modellers 9 8 directors, was to 
| form a compleat repreſentative. of all Greece; and accor- 

it is called by Demoſthenes To Ne For 


Ede, Lure) ges, and by Cicero, whoexaAlly tranſlates 


Him, commune Graeciae concilium. 
We are not therefore to imagine, that the twelve | 
| cities in- the ſeveral G 8 8 9h continued 
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to ſend their deputies to the AmphiQyonic council, 
(whatever might have been the caſe in earlier times) 
or that the twelve E NH were ſo many diſtin and 
ſeparare ſocieties, which had a right to ſend juſt twenty- 
four deputies (for the number of deputies from each 
ſtate was doubled in ſome time after Acrifius.) Each 
of theſe diſtricts, on the contrary, contained a number 

of Amphictyonie ſtates, each of which, either by them- 
elves, or in conjunction with others, had an equal 
right of ſending their repreſentatives. This cannot 
be better illuſtrated, and, at the ſame time, more fully 
proved, than by quoting the paſſage from * AEſchines. 
to which, we are indebted for this information: Kærn- 
eib ange J ehm Sola Ta petiyorre T8 i eg 
Oe rla Ats, BowwTes, & Onb al 1.09005, | Aopiecs, Icycs, 
Tlzppais3s Mayrmraes Aovge' OimTai Oles res, 
MaAgetss $ooxets Kal TUTWW eSerSa ze EN. 
1o0\{-npev Yyeroueror, To pryic oy Tw AaTlails Tay 
ixorra te Awpis xa Rrivie ic Aa- 
Horiois, Iva yap ep iαν⁰eον pee Y, rau OX 
7% Io, Tov Egergiea xa [lomvea, vois Atlyvaiors 
nat res MAAS. Acre TRUTH. | I enumerated the 

„ twelve people who had a right to ſhare in the guar- 

dianſſüp of the temple; the Theſſalians, the Boeoti- 
ans, (not the Thebans alone) the Dorians, Ionians, 
© Perrhebacans, Magnetes, Locrians, Oeteans, Phthi- 
<< otes, Maleans, Phocians. Of theſe, I ſhewed that 
each particular ſtate had an equal right of iutfrage, 
_ © the leaſt with the greateſt; the deputies of Dorium 
© and of Cytinium the ſame with the deputies of Lace- 
daemon: two voices to each ſtate: and again, of 
© the Jonians, the Eretrian and Prienean deputy 


* reſt ual power with the Athenian ;, and af the 
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We find a remarkable paſſage, in the life of Themif-. - 
tocles by Plutarch, which exactly agrees to this. The 
hiſtorian relates, that the Lacedaemanians endeavoured. 
to have all thoſe cities excluded from the 3 6 
council, that had refuſed to unite in the war againſt: 
the Perſians; and that Themiſtocles, who conceive 
this to be a ſcheme for throwing the whole power of ' 
he council into the hands ofthe Lacedaemonians, 
oppoſed it ſtrenuouſly, and prevailed on the pylagorae 
to reject. the propoſition: cid aas e 'TQIEKOITE xal 
Pix Mover Tots ele as. METH veal” 7 ToXeinevy 


Xat rob ai Ates rr ra pthegau' Seivor ou 


TW G EAMaScs #XoTorSov Jever, Eri Ta 
ee. nn ” gte. oNS D eaat To EvveSgior 2 8 


frewing that but one and thirty ſuch cities had fbared in . 
2 "and of be eg ere very ſmall ; ſo that's © 
ond have, alarming circumſtances, if the reft of -Gretce 


ſhauld be excluded. from. the council, and ſo the whole in- 
Luence of. it devalve to two. or three, Principal. Cities. 
| re, then, we find, that one and thirty cities. made 


but a part ef his council if the time of "Themiltocles. | 


Non èredo,; faith? Van Dale, quod omnes. iſtas XXX 1 
civitates tune ſingulas jus illud Tuffragit Teveri pofſe- 


Uiſſe, fed id voluifſe' Themiſtoclem, ut, fl hae omnes 


iſtud jus obtinerent, reliquas 1 non 115 exclidi, quod 
-zeque”civitates Graeciae eſſent. * T do not believe; | 
"<< that every ſingle city of-theſe thirty one really 5 5 


<< Themiſtocles is this, Daw if they Were all to bea 
4 mitted to ſuch a right, the hers could not be er. 


e cluded, as theſe were "equally ftates of — if 


But where is the diffeulty of believing” what the hi iſto- 
rian afſerts, and what is ſufficiently confirn ed by colla- 


| teraleridence? The IE not whet ſer, Wer | 
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right ſhould be conferred on the cities which had joined 
in the war, but whether the others ſhould-be deprived 
of the right which they had before enjoyed. A few 
lines above the paſſage quoted, we have this ſentence: 
Dot nheis Mn Oerlæ Ass x. Apy eius 2 Is One c tous 
2e οο v Tur ech prove. % T. A. 4prehenſiue leſt 
if the Theſſaliant and Argians and Thebans fhould be 
excluded from the aſſembly, &c. But it is plain the Ar- 
gians and Thebans ſat in the council, as members, the 
one of the Dorian, the other of the Boeotian body. 
Again, we find the Athenian orators ſpeaking of an 
Amphiſſaean, an Arcadian, a Pharſalian, as Harangu- 
ing and acting in the Amphictyonic council: which 
cannot be naturally accounted for, but by ſuppoſing 
them to have been the repreſentatives of certain Am- 
phictyonic ſtates which the twelve general diſtricts con- 
tained, all of which had an equal right of being repre- 
ſented. This might be thought a point too well eſta- 
bliſhed to require to be enlarged upon, if the writers 
upon this ſubject had not either abſolutely denied it, or 
admitted it only with certain limitations and . reſtric- 
tions. Prideaux, for inſtance, aſſerts that no more 
than twenty four members fat in this council: but how - 
can this he reconciled with the declaration of AEſchines, 
. that Dorium, .Cytinium, 5 Prienea, Eretria, had each 
two voices as. well as Lacedaemon and Athens? 
Again, Van Dale ſuppoſes that the principal. ſtates only 
ſent "their deputies. conſtantly,. while the inferior cities 
were admitted to this privilege, at ſome particular 
times, which were determined by rotation. But it may 
be doubted Whether this ſuppoſition can be thoroughly 
keconciled to that equality of power and ſuffrage, that 
10olpor, which AFſchines ſpeaks of. In; the time 


of ee indeed, fuch a regulation obtained as 


„ Not. in Chroo. Mar. p. 124. . 
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Van Dale mentions; and certain inferior cities were 
allowed only to ſend repreſentatives by turns, (as we 
hall hereafter have occaſion of obſerving:) but this 

ſeems to have been a new regulation, which had not 
obtained in any former times, but was eſtabliſhed on 
modelling this council in a new manner. 
We ſee, then, how this famous council was formed. 
The whole nation of Greece was divided into twelve 
diſtricts or provinces: each of theſe contained a certain 
number of Amphictyonie ſtates, or cities, each of which 
enjoyed an equal right of voting and determining ii 
all affairs relative to the general intereſt. Other inte« 
rior cities were dependent on ſome of theſe, and, as 
members of their community, were alſo repreſented. 
dy the ſame deputies: and thus the aſſembly of the 
Amphictyons became really and properly the repreſen- 
tative of the whole Hellenic body: 7 K,˖ O 
ENA _— _— e , By OOF 
This idea of the Amphictyonic council may poſſibly 
ſerve to explain a e paſſage in ny Ploderel 
Siculus, which the interpreters and commentators 
ſeem to give up as totally inexplicable. It is in that 
- decree which the Amphictyons made againſt the people 
of Phocis, at the concluſion of the famous "ſacred war. 


One article of which runs thus: Tor N ty Sortbe Tgiwy 


Se, rie D rt, Rai peleuier xoivenies Elva 
reis Goxevar Tv 180%, un To Ahn vH Lure go 
Utq ue trium in Phocide urbium moenia deſtruantur ; 
nec templi deinceps, et AmphiQyonum curiae Pho- 
ceenſes ſint participes. The word rei ſeems ſo very 
_ difficult to be explained, that it is fuſpected to bea 


» inferpolation : but, even upon this ſuppoſition, it is 


"obſerved by the commentators, that the article cannot 
be reconciledto another in the ſame degree, which im- 
* Lib. 16. Sed. 60. Ed. Amit. 174 ꝗ/%/ꝶ6f4 
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s, not that the cities of Phocis, or three cities of 
hocis, ſhould be diſmantled, but that all the Phocian ci- 
ties ſhould be razed to the ground. The article, now 
quoted, I would tranſlate in this manner: That the 
walls of the three cities of the Phocians ſhall be pull · 


ed down; and that the Phocians ſhall have no farther 


< communication with the temple, or the qu" of 
4 the Amphictyons.“ By the three cities, fo called by 

ay of eminence, I would underſtand the three Am- 
_ phliQyonic cities of Phocis, or at leaſt the three Am- 


phictyonic cities which had ſhared in the guilt of ſacri- 


lege. The oath which each deputy in this council was 
obliged to take (as we ſhall immediately find) forbad 
the deſtruction of any one of theſe cities. Out of reſpect 


therefore to this dath, and to the right which theſe 


. AmphiQyonic cities of Phocis formerly enjoyed, I ſup- 
poſe that a diſtinction was made between theſe three, and 
the Phacian cities in general: and that, while the reſt 
were totally demoliſhed, their walls only were pulled 
don. And that ſuch a diſtinction was really made, 


and that, while a great number of cities in this ſtate 
Were razed to their foundations, ſome were ſuffered to 

continue, appears from this, that, ſome years after 
this decree, Elataca, one of the cities of Phocis, was 
accounted a poſt of ſuch conſequence, that all Greece 
Vas thrown into the greateſt conſternation when Philip 
king of Macedon. poſſeſſed himſelf of it. And this 
interpretation not only reconciles the two articles of 
the "decree, which were deemed repugnant to each 


other, but alſo explains the addition of the ſecond 


clauſe in that now quoted, and that the Phocians ſhall, 
. &c. which muſt otherwiſe appear not ſo natural at 


leaſt, if not difficult to be accounted for. 


Flach of thoſe cities, which had a right to aſliſt in 


the Amphictyonic council, was obliged to ſend its depu- 
ties to every meeting; and the number of theſe depu- 


ties was uſually and regularly two: the one entitled 


/ 


|, 


1 5 5 
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| Hierocinemon 5 10 Shin was particularly truſted 


| the care of religion and its rites. His office was an- 


nual, as appears from ſeveral decrees, in which his 


name is joined with that of the Athenian archon 


£Fw1v4eos 3 and he was appointed by lot f. The othęr 


was called by the general name pylagoras, and 


was choſen by election for each particular n 
| Each of theſe deputies, however differing in their 
ſunctions, enjoyed an equal power of determining all 
affairs” relative to the general intereſt. And thus the 
cities wich they repreſented, without any diſtinction 
or oo tanto! each gave two voices in the council 


of the Amphictyons, a privilege known by the name of 
the double + frage; ; which term, ſo frequent in the 


ancient writings, is thus fully explained, without any 


refinement or difficulty. But, although the number of 


deputies ſeems to have been ſettled originally ſo as to 


anſwer to the number of votes which each city was al- 
Jowed, ret, in proceſs of time, we find, that; on ſome 
extraordinary occaſions, the principal cities aſſumed a 
power of ſending more than one pylagoras to aſſiſt in 
=z critical emergency, or to ferve { me purpoſe. of a 
faction. Thus we thall find, in the following: hiſtory, 


mat the Athenians, at one particular time, nominated 


three pylagorae, Midias, Akſchines and Thraficles. Pri- 


deaux aſſerts, that Demoſthenes alſo was joined with 


theſe; and ſpeaks with ſome ſeverity of thoſe ho deny it. 


And yet poſſibly ſome arguments might be brought to 


difprove this aſſertion, if, notwithſtanding the poſitive 
manner in which it is advanced, it was not 3 
diſcredited'by coming intirely unfupported by any au- 


thority. But, in all caſes where the Teadlag cities ; 
wok the Werra e gone number of their de- 
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puties, though ſuch procedure might ſerve to iticreaſe 
their: ſecret influence, yet their power of voting con- 
tinued the ſame. This was exactly aſcertained, with- 
out any regard to differences of grandeur or power in 
the lifferent ſtates. ' Each enjoyed two voices, the leaſt 
as well as the greateſt;. they who ſent but two deputies, 
and they whole affairs required a greater number. 
When the deputies, thus appointed, appeared to 
execute their commiſſion, they in the firſt place offered 
up their ſolemn ſacrifices to the gods; to Ceres, when 
they aſſembled at Thermopylae; when at Delphi, to 
Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva: and, before 
they enter ed on their function, each deputy was obliged 
to take an oath, which AEſchines hath preſerved or 
at leaſt ſome part of it; and which was conceived i in 
theſe terms: - 
[2 «I SW E A R *, that 1 will never aner any Am- 
« phictyonic city: I will never ſtop the courſes. of 
45 their waters either in war or peace. If any ſuch 
14 -outrages. ſhall be attempted, I will oppoſe them ** 
4 force of arms, and deſtroy thoſe cities who may 
* be guilty of ſuch attempts. If any devaſtations mall 
e de committed in the territory 00 the god; if any 
ce ſhall be privy to ſuch offence, or entertain any deſign 
s againſt the temple; I will make uſe of my feet, my 
& hands, my whole force, to bring the en party 
ce to.condign puniſhment.““ 152950 
10 render this oath. {fill more ſolemn, the following. 
1 imprecations were fabjoined ; - 
.< If any one ſhall violate any part of this ſaloon en- 
© gagement,: whether city, private perſon, or coun- 
„may ſuch violators be obnoxious to the v e- 
« ance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva 
e 70. their lande never cen their 


ec 
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4c fruits: may their women never bring forth children 
of the ſame nature with their parents, but offsprings 
< of an unnatural and monſtrous kind? may they be 
& for ever defeated in war, in judicial controverſies, 
« and in all. civil tranſactions; and may they, their 
6 families, and their whole race, be utterly Er 7 
« may they never offer up an acceptable ſacrifice to 
« Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provi- 
dent; but may all their ſaered rights be for ever re- 
6 jected.” mo 155 


” 


As the hieromnemon was particularly intruſted with 
the affairs of religion, the dignity of his function gave 
him a ſuperiority over the pylagoras, who appears to 

have been obliged to pay him ſome kind of deference 
and ſubmiſfion. There is a paſſage in AEſchines 
which ſeems to warrant this: IJeulaper@ de 
Tepoprrnpecor 10% fat eic Abel eis 70 Lure gor, c 
Tey Ti Tooy Tous AuQietuoras örep This redes, 2c · 
7 a. © The hieromnemon ſentfor me, and ſignified 
e his directions that 1 ſhould go into the aſſembly, and 
„ ſpeak. to the Amphictyons in behalf of the ſtate, 
Kc. But this doth not fully prove that it was the pecu- 
liar province of the pylagoras to ſpeak in the council, 
_ as M. de Vallois ſuppoſes: for, at this particular 
time, the hieromnemon was ſick; and we may as well 
ſuppoſe that his directions to AEſchmes were occaſi- 
oned by his preſent inability of appearing and ſpeaking, 
as that it was not a part of his office and power to 
ſpeak in the council. Indeed the principal weight of 
| buſineſs ſeems to have fallen on the pylagorae, who, as 
they were choſen by election, were generally men of 
abilities ; and from this cauſe ſeem to have become the 
ſpeakers | (ot ren roαν⁰ο e Twv ToAEw? es A ue rẽẽ 
riey pnloęes . Men ſent from the ſeveral ſtates to the 
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„ Amphictyonic council as ſpeakers,” as Suidas calls 
them) rather than from any particular power annexed 
to their office. As the hieromnemons, on the con- 
trary, were appointed by lot, this office muſt have ſome- 
times devolved on men unacquainted with public buſi- 
| neſs, and unſkilled in politics. And, when intrigue and 
corruption began to prevail in the Amphictyonic coun- 
eil, many inconveniencies muſt have ariſen from this. 
Artful ſtateſmen, and factious leaders, by affedting an 
digh veneration for their authority, by alarming them 
with the real or pretended dangers to which religion 
was expoſed, abuſed their bon though miſguided, 
zeal; and made them the dupes of their craft and po- 
licy. Thus we find * Demoſthenes complaining, 
To A OV  Teoogwperous rs Tepoprnpores males 
Jppice bert, x. T. A» © He perſuaded the hieromne- 
% mons, who did not foreſee the conſequences, - to 
vote, &c.” eg e 
It was the peculiar priyiege of one of the hieromne- 
mons to preſide in the councit. He collected the votes; 
he reported the reſolutions : he had the power of con- 
vening the ExxAnoia, or general convention: (as we 
learn from + AEſchines: Korlupos o Tas yrores 
eri , e,, Noe Twr Ah ,- Cotty- 
© phus, who collected the voices, convened a general 
. « aſſembly of the Amphictyons.) His name was pre- 
fixed to every decree, together with his title, which 
was that of ſovereign pontiff or prieſt of Apollo. Of 
this | Demoſthenes furniſhes us with ſome inſtances ; 
Ex: T8605, K Ati D tex giyns Tlvaaias echo ois 
| Dua „„ As. - In the pontificate of Cling +- 
gras, the vernal aſſembly, it is decreed by, the py- 
3 Togorae, &c.” This honour of preſiding doth not 
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| ſeem to Fade en a ptivilege granted to re or 
grandeur, or. to have.” been confined: to tlie «deputy 
of any one ſfate. We find in the Athenian orators,. 
that Cottyphus; | the preſident of the council, was the 
deputy either from Arcadia or Pharſalia, places of infe- 
rior note. It ſeems probable, therefore, that the hie- 
romnemon of each Amphictyonfe ſtate enjoyed this, 
psawer in rotation. Such ſeems to be the language of 
the following ancient inſcription taken from Gruther, 
8 p. 129 and ppg N the eee ft 775 tons ond | 
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But, whatever bonours might hae bee n e to 
the office of hieromnemon, the real equality of power 
Was ftill ſcrupulouſly obſerved; and even all appear- | 
ances of ſuperiority, all forms of ſpeaking or writing, 
| that might point out any difference between the mem- 

bers of the council, avoided with particular delicacy 
and politeneſs, of this we have an inſtance in the 
form of the AmphiQyonic decree; as it is explained by 

M. de Vallois 2 Eo Tots ToAzyopeis, » nat” tos 

F re ApQueTvoruy, | * TW, Xoivw Th 

Th It i is decreed by the pylagorae, ah 
- 4 "the other aſſeſſors in the Am phictyonic 22 5% 

< by the community of the Amphia rens, 5 0 | 

Tue pos, according to this author, muſt Suns snd 

the hieromnemons, as the council was compoſed oy ; 

of the two orders. Here, then, we find the hieto . 


mons named after the Pylagorae. And Me! reaſon 
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far would haue bgem a viclation uf that decorum 
toWhich: the Gtebhaf ever carefully” adhered ; and, at 
— — their ive: Was o be preſtrved. 
They therefore chole to ſubſtitute the term & s 
2 place of their title leon arts, in order to pre- 


ſerve the-td{pe&' due ro cheir colleagues, and, at The 


e time; not t derogate from the bonout anneged to. 


their. own tank: As to the laſt clauſe;. ve weren rh 
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Greek ebulkerstsd 3 » golden tripod to Apollo, in ac- 

knowledgment of two ignal-ſucceſles. Nees. 
who was ehoſen to depoſit this Na wy from an arro- 
gant ambition of ee his bwn glory, and 
that of his country , aſſumed to himſelf the whole hoe 
nour of this d aad inſeribed e 1 
N e 2G ii l | . CO, 
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Dig * OI FED 2 ny 1-23; 
„Ehe, cranes ans . o7gelar- a OY 195 
00 e e. r res-. 
Any aden or Shi "©; 5 KOI 
« 8 of this een ike he bad def 
_ <:troyeÞthe army of the Medes, dedicated this memo- 
<<; riah of his vidory to Apollo.“ The people of Pla- 
tea, uthothad contributed conſiderably to the ſucceſs, 
conceiving a juſt indignation at this procedure of Fau- 
ſanias, ſummoned the Lacedaemonians to appear before 
the. Hnphiayons, who condemned them to pay a fine 
of thouſand talents to the -confederates;' who had 
beenoinjured and inſulted by this inſeription. le dorhb , 
not appear whether or no this fine was-rigidly exacted: 
dut it is certain that the Lacedarmonians were obliged. 
to efface this inſcription, and, in the place of it, to ſub- 
ſtitute the names, not of the Plateans only, but of all 
the confederate cities, which contributed to the expence 
of the votive tripod, and the ſucceſs which had occaſi- 
oned this offering to be made. Thucydides indeed, to- 
- wards the end of his firſt book, and from him Plutarch, 
at the end of his treatiſe on the Malignity of Herodotus, 
aſſerts that the Lacedaemonians voluntarily effaced this 
inſcription, when they had been intormed of the general 


indignation with which the Greeks received it. But ſuch 


2 confeſſion of their fault doth not ſeem to agree with 
the fierce and haughty temper of this people; and the 
* reſentment, with N purſued. the Fla: : 
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| #n the COUNCIL of AMPHICTYONS: * li 


1 


taeanz, ſeems an argument of the reluctance with which, 


on this occaſion, they ſubmitted to a ſuperior autho- 


rity. . 
1 Another inſtance of the power and authority of the 
Amphi&yons | appears in the conteſt between the Athe- 
nians and Delians, ' concerning the patronage of the 
temple of Apollo in Delos. This ifland had long: ac- 


' - Knowledged the juriſdiQtion of the Athenians, who aſ- 


ſumed the whole care of the temple, which Eryſicthon, 


- the fon 6f Ceerops, wat ſaid to have erectetl; and, in 


many inſtances, exerciſed a tyrannic power over the in- 


habitants. About the end of the Peloponneſian war, 


the Dellans made ſome ineffectual remonſtranoes againſt 


the injuſtice of the Athenian claim to the p of 


their iſland, and the guardianſhip of their. temple z- but, 
in the hundred and ſeventh. or hundred and ei ow Olym- 
piad, they brought their cauſe before the AimphiQyonic 


council, encouraged poſſibly by the enemies of Athens +; 
on this occafion Hyperides was, by the interpoſition of 


gites, appointed to defend the right of his 


me Areopa 
Guntfy, and deſivered his famous Deliac oration; and 


probably with ſucceſs, ee the ancients do not par- 


0 ticularly inform us of the event of this diſpute. 


Pluterch, ir the life of Cimon, takes notice of the 


4 inhabitarits of the iſſand Scyros being fined by the Am- 


phi&yons, for a violation of the law of nations, in plun · 
_—_ thoſe who 2 merchandizes into their own 


PoThe fare Ahe inthe concluſion of his treatiſe 75th 


LE rifled Ke ara yggr EAA usb, hath recorded, : 
hat, at a time hen Fertain of the Peloponnefiats were 
8 deputed to repair to Delphi, in ↄrder to conſult the oracle. 


in their way they ſtopped at M-gara; and diſpoſed them- 
ſelves, with thei wives and children, iir their carriages, i in 
order to paſsthe night. The Nauen e 9919 a 855 won 
© Vid, Taylor Comment Ai Band's Y TN 
1 Dem. de Coron. Sect. 42. AT A e ee 
8 2 9 : 


bens, having gained a victory over t 
"2 contimoe but for a time, accorduig to thi 


exerciſe their ſcholars- The power 


however fully proved by the other examples, and much 
more by thoſe religious wars which were undertaken by 


* baätumer warernat 


2 


— 


bfhed Thebes, be — found an-authentic pair by 
hich'it appeared that che Thebans had lent two hun- 


died tälents to the Theffalians : and that, in conſidera- 


tion uf the fervices he had received from the Theſſalian 
_-tavaliy; he cancelled the deed. When Thebes: had 
bekũ reſtered by Gaſſander, -this ſtate | demanded the 
irpaymeim of the lbang and brought Fe ſpit defore-the 5 

8 of the Amphictyons. 910 5 


Cicero (de inbentione, L. 20 ch that the, The- 
cedaemeni - 
, which might 


am, inſtead of fetting up a flight 


deration of the Greeks, erected one of braſs, and 
were accuſed of this inſolent attempt to perpetuate the 
memory of Grecian diſcord, de 'the council. of 
the Amphictyons. N 

Theſe two laſt instances indes may poſſibly. have 


1 been no more than fitions, invented by the teachers 


ef oratory, a6 ſubjects for e in order te 
this council is 


their auchority, and which the reader ws find ___—_ 
at . in the a hiſtory, | | 


ancient mo- 


on the COUNCIL of AMPHICT YONS. . 
| While the generous principles, on. which this illuſ- 
triqus bod 4 5 fixſt 1 85 continued to pre teſer ve their 
due vigow the Amphi &yons of conſequence. were ref- 

peQable, Naga and pawerful. 745 the nation 525 

ſelf began to de generate, its repreſent tive of cour le 
ſhared in the 115 pie corruptian. Self luxurious, 
and venal con ts commited the care of their | 
creſts to men 'who' ratified thar 1 vil an 5 
Has to abuſe the truſt re poſed i nt than. 1 155 9 55 
3 the time of Philip, the papular 128 leader 


that they. xenly ron, their nde 1 9 5 4 
tion, * ieh were made ; a matter of 1 0 5 , io 
low-citizens, . And, a "the deg, 8170 as fas Feat 
bale univerſal through e it fectns 
able, that moſt of thoſe, who were Fe J 
t e council 15 the AmphiQyons, : 7 ILL SN Fi h 
| fats We of ane my to iErmfelves 
rely to the ſervice of en d enterprizt 
prince, 'who could pay them liberally, without regard 
to their own honour, the intereſt of their community, 
or the general good of Greece: And the natural and 
neceſſary COequUERces of ſuch depravity were weakneſs 
and cantempt, | 
The decline of this council we may therefore date 
from the time when Philip king of Macedon began to 
pony with its members, and prevailed to have his 
ingdom annexed to the Hellenic body, It continued, 
| however, for ages after the deſtruction of Greeian 
| liberty, to aſſemble and to exerciſe ſome remains of its 
authority, Not only the Phocians, but the Lacedae-. 
monians, and all the Dorians, are ſaid by + Paulanias 
to have been excluded from the council at the conclu- 
ſion of the ſecond ſacred war. The Phocians, however, 
afterwards W b their ſeat by the ſervices which, 5 


ber Pl. f. Se 8 Sh, In foe, cit 


— 


„ PRE ART DISSERTATION, &. 


they performed in defence of Delphi, when that city 
was beſieged by the Gauls. When Auguſtus, the Ro. 
man emperor, had built Nicopolis, in honour of his 
Victory at Actium, he ordered that this new city ſhould 
be admitted into the council, 'and enjoy the power of 
ſuftrage, which was before poſſeſſed py the Magnetes, 
Maleans, A Enians, 1 (Who were now or> 
dered to unite, and to make one Amphictyonice ſtate 
with N and by the Dolopes (a people at. that 
time loſt.) In the time of Pauſanias, who lived in the 
"reign of Antoninus Plus, the Amphi@tyonie cities were 
| thirty; but of theſe the cities of Athens, Delphi, and 
Nicopelis, only ſent their deputies conſtantly, the reſt 
at particular times in rotation *. But as their care was 
now intirely confined to the rites of their idolatrous 
worſhip ; and as theſe came to be forbidden in the time 
of Conſtantine ; this famous council of Amphityons 
Lan to. have falled, together with their temple 
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705 MACEDON P POR, gi e Caranus at 
| | Edefſa—He foynds the . F. eee regal power ; 
religion; manners ; and original boundaries of bis kingdom, — His 
| eee. the firft. Argue. [myntas the firft — 
The deputies of Megabyzus eee as his court. — Alexander the 
75 55 Fo. — His merit and abilities, —Perdiccas the ſecund. His policy. 
Original eftabliſhment of the united fates of Olynthus — Hy 
tdtiory of | Amphipolis,— Archelaus — His be, Dae killed 
[Sg ED, 21 5 An er 
9 + father — ſupport arries > 
= 7 Ms 11 the Myrianc, e eflabliſh  Argaeus on the 8 ; 
ö 1 NN e to the incurfions of Theſſaly. and Olyn- 
236 ente mn he remaining part of his terruories to the 
Ohnthans: + but i ou eee eftored by the. Th fel, and reclaims them. 
 —Fawvoured 22 3 event — The birth 9 N 
Sparta and Macedon, unite againſt Olynthus, — 
Sparta explained —Eudamida ſent, into Pio Faber 


* 


x THE LIFE AND REIGN QF 


. the clade] of Thebes —4Fions in t u war. —Death 
__ Teleutias, —Of "Agtfipolt ige * Ol . by Poli args 
A peace. Ita ect on the fortune of ee, atten 
the commotions in Greece—The C5 of Thebes 1 
: Pelipidas=The reflauyation "of "the "Athenian eee, e 
recommend. himſelf ta the Friendſhip of the Athenians, 
Ws ns their right to Amphi TG wicked | 
Deb myntau. ekander the ſecond. -I 222 . 
5 pay tribute ic the Ulyrians + ; to whom bis brother Philip is given 
; as an hoſtage, — Alexander is killed by Ptolomy.— M bo is dethroned 
| Panſunias—P thetic addreſs of K * to Pb icruten.— Per- 3 
ccas,—Diforders in Macedon, —Pelopidas eſtabliſhes Perdiccas | 
an the throne —Philip tandufed to Ther Charater of Ef 
miriendas—FEdication of Philip. —Qbſervption” of Plutarch— 
_ Philips eee om Thebes — His ſinſt interview with Oiym- 
8 er e 220 5 2 e rn Of eee as? 
Perdiccus, — He 5 . 2 enians in os n to recover 
 Amphipolis —The truce of Callifthenes,— Death of Epaminondas | 
"mT he ect of this event on Macedon i—Perdiccas defeated, and 


2 yan 'dy the Iyrians.— —The 6 af 1 80 oY * 1 22 F 8 85 
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1 » "2 Tt o 
N * Ps 13-51 5 1 
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4 Wunde "my ho Were * 
ate to be the ſubjeck of this hiftory,' wWas'by | An pps * 

the number of "thoſe" princes 'who were affifted: V the advan- 
\ rages of an illuſtrious country, who inherited me Opulence and 
8 1 ſpleugid and extenfive domintöns, er were e Frenpthened 
the Fes N animated” 180 the \atchic: exerents, of a 

" train anceſtry, To Rig on abinties None did 
e 88 elevation ; ahd'a x eg — 7 great, and equal- 

* 0 SI of Moment teen 8 hg he biffioulties at- 
ten n Riß nf U hi rome and more exten - 
* we. ee 17 (Bore 8 roceed* to relate thoſe adtions s in 
2 which ha 4 be 5 polity Wete ſo emi diſ- | 
_ Played}; before we attetn] rid krie 7 A | 


PHILIP, KING OF Macht. 3 


all the various obſtacles. which ſurrounded him, to that con- 
ſummate greatneſs which his ambition preſented as the proper 
object of his views, and his abilities happily acquired; it wilt 
be previouſly neceſſary to detain the reader for a while, by a 
brief account of that kingdom which he governed, and of 
thoſe actions of his predeceſſors, which tend more immediately 


de illuſtrate Tux nisroxr oF FHILIT7. „ 
The kingdom of Macedon: in its moſt flouriſhing coudi- 
tion ®, (as a compariſon of the different deſeriptions which 
antiquity affords directs us to determine) contained all that ex- 
dent of territory, which lies to the north of Theſſaly and Epi- 
tus, ſeparated from the one, by the mountains Pelion, Olym- 
pus, and Oſſa; and from the other, by Pindus and the Chao- 
nian mountains, The river Neſſus, and the Aigean ſea, di- 
vided by chree peninſulas, into the Thermaic, Toronaic, Sin- 
gitic, and Strymonic bays, were its eaſtern boundaries. On 
the north, the mountains Pangaeus, Hoemus, Orbelus, and 
Scardus, divided and protected it from the Dardani, Triballi, 


and Illyrians. On the weſt it was waſhed by the Adriatic and 


 Tonian-fea, extending on that ſide from the river Liſſus, to 
the Chelidnus, and the entrance into Epirus. Within this 
tract 4, the ancient geographers recount no; leſs than one hun- 
- dred and fifty different people, who, in the earlier times, lived 
independent of each other ; enacted their diſtinct laws; and 
- adminiſtered their ſeveral governments, while their habit, 
language, and unpoliſhed manners, were the ſame. Nor did 
| " Macedon acquire that extent which hath been deſcribed, but 
by a flow and gradual progreſs, and in a long ſeries of years: 
when the abilities of that prince, who. is the ſubje& of this 
- hiſtory, enabled him to reduce all the neighbouring powers 3 
to extend his territories far beyond their ancient limits; and 
to add his country, hitherto obſcure and harbarous, to the 
renowned body of Greece. PR OR, | 


"RY 
„ 


Caranus 5, an Argian by birth, and a deſcendaut from F 
Hereules in the ſixteenth degree, according to Velleius , is faid 
to have been the original founder of this kingdom. I be diffi- 
_ culties'of his family, or his own. ambition, determined him to 
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for fake his native country, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
early ages, to ſeek ſome new ſertlewent, and to create that 
power and fortune fot himſelt, which his native land denied 
him“. At the head of a choſen» band of Greeks, whom for- 
tune had obliged, or glory animated, to the undertaking, he 
1 marched out, and pierced into the midland part of that dif- 
Lf . trict which hath been deſcribed, then called Emathia; and en- 
; eamped in the neighbourhood of Edeſſa its capital. Ou a ſud-. 
den, the ſky was overcaſt, a great ſtorm; arole, and a herd of 
goats was obſerved to fly for ſhelter to the city. The oracle 
Was faid to have promiſed, that “ goats ſhould conduct him to 
his ſettlement: the preſent 3%. as recalled this prediction 
h to his mind; and, thus, encouraged, his men flew after theſe 
TRE their deſtined leaders; and ſurprized Edeſſa. In commemo- 
ration of 'this event, Caranus, now lord of: the city, changed 
its name to Rgae: and goats, which are called by that name 
among the Greeks, were appointed the enſigns of Sig. army, 
and of his new country. The neighbouring people ſoon roſe 
np iñ arms to oppoſe this new ſettlement, but proved unequal 
1 dc Carauus and his valiant Grecks Pauſanius t, in his de- 
IJ Teription of Chaeronea, records a tradition, which bath heen 
N „„ te el thought worthy to be obſerved, as it is an inſtance of the man- 
ner by which maxims and cuſtoms come to be eſtabliſhed in 
|  * Kingdoms, and of which poſterity frequently knd it difficult 
do aſſign a reaſonable cauſe. Among other ptinces, againſt 
_ | Cifſaeus, the ſovereign of à ſmall territory; ſouth of his new 
Fingdom, and having defeated him, erected a trophy accord. | 
7 ing to the Grecian cuſtom... An enormous lion, which hun- 
ger bad driven from à foreſt in the neighbourhood of mount 
_ © Olympus, fell on chis trophy, overturned and demoliſped it. 
I!his the conqueror underſtood 'as/ à warning from heaven to 
| trreat the vanquiſhed with a- juſter moderation, inſſesd of in- 
F ; - ſalting and ir-itating them by. choſe monuments of their defeat. 
From that time, therefore, it became an eſtabliſhed rule nerxer 
/ to erect a trophy, and was obſerved. as a maxim, of ſtate by 
his lucceſſors. But whether Philip and Alexander paid a 
ſtrict attention to this maxim, as the author abovementioned, 
alerts, may come to be conſidered hereafter. 


Juin ut ſufra. f In Bocot. p. 315. Univ 
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1 the adjacent territory: and thus having gradually re- a 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. | 5 


| From henceforward Caranus ſought to gain the affeQion of 
e c nations, and to reconcile them to his govern- 


ment, rather than to oppreſs or extirpate them“. In their de- 


Fence, or to repel a danger which threatened. his ſettlement, 
he is ſaid, by the abbreviator of Trogus, to have driven out 
Midas king of Phrygia, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome 


| Yuced or perſuaded the ſeveral neighbouring ſtates to a ſubmiſ- 
| Lon, he laid the firſt foundations of the Macedonian em- 


pire f. 


3 The adventurers, who attended Caranus, miſt have had 
that valour which the enterprize demanded : his new ſubjetts 


: 1 and necefl 8 a diſordered age of violence and blood- 
0 | aſted a defcent from an illuſtrious hero, the 
deity of the warlike, and patron of hardy and brave atchieve- 


were poſſeſſed of the fame virtue, the moſt obvious and 
Rriking proof, of merit among a barbarous and unpoliſhed peo- 


ſhed. The king 


ments. Valour therefore naturally became the great diſtinguiſh- 


ing character of this new kingdom, and was neceſſarily cult 


vated and encouraged, as the qualification eſſential to its very 


Nonne 
erke 83 of civil government which Greece had 


7 fons adopted; and, in all the inſtitutions which 


Up gabns nkehent demanded, n Jult_arzention iy pid bo 


_ narchical; yet the regal power was circumſcribed; The king 
r according to the exacteſt rules of natural equity; ſo 
that che Macedonians, faith Arrian 2, preſerved as great, or 


the ſubjeQ's liberty and welfare. 


ough the form was mo- 


 preater liberty, than was enjoyed under moſt of the Grecian 


_ .  cominonwealths: and Lucian, in his dialogue between Philip 


and Alexander, calls them freemen. This was the original 
| _ conſtitution ; nor was it ſubverted but with the kingdem g. 
In war the king, though ablolute in his command, was yet 


; 


afford inſtances of 


obliged to treat his ſoldiers with tenderneſs and affection; in 


peace he adminiſtered ſuſtice, and heard and redreſſed the 
Ford inſt e qu rag in perſon. "The preſent hiſtory will 


* Juſt. 1's. A. M. 2387, accordiog to Euſeb. | 14 


cuſtom z -and the hiſtorian Livy if aſ- 
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toritas. Cvaris in Joco A 


do one was admitted to ſie dawn at ſupper, until 4 had ki wi 2 Dein 


E ' THE LIFE A REIGN. OF 
ſures u. it was obſerved by Perſeus, the very 10 of the royal 


race of Macedon. The lives of the people were by no means 


at the diſpoſal. of their king: nor even ta their lateſt Fwes 
could à Macedonian be regularly and legally put to death *, une 
til his ſentence was confirmed by the people 1 in "one peace 
or by che army in the field 4. 

Their religion was alſo borrowed from Gre | Mis its 
rites and ceremonies. Jupiter their- . n 
founder of the royal race, and Diana the oddeſs of hunting, 
the ſport of the manly and robuſt, were $8 in particular 


| honour by the Macedonians, as appears from many af their 
coins. Manners, cuſtoms, and inſtitutions, were alſo eſta- 
dliſhed, to inſpire reſolution in the mind, and to give. vigaur 


and ſtrength to the body 3. 


Thus was the kingdom of Maced madelied by the prin- | 
ciples of a5 ity, ka and Mendon in the prince, and 


valour, and national loyalty, in the people, as tg. promiſe hap- 


 pineſs and ſtability; but in its infancy was {yrroynded by 


Ae 7 N or avowed enemies, many jealous and warring 
ies and dependents, equally ſuſpecting and fu; 


the weſt lay the Lynseſtae and Elimiotae; on the north the 
Pelagonians, Eordians, - and 3 $ the Bottieans and 


Pierians on the eaſt; and on the ſou the Magnetes and Do. 
lopians. Moſt of theſe people had their particular. SE 


who acknowledged their dependence vn Caranys and hig 


ceſſors, or roſe up in arms againſt them, e to the 
ferent viciſſitudes of their fortune and power 


Among the earlier kings of Macedon, Ae the 95 E 


the name, ſeems ta have been a prince endued with 


abilities 
ee b e 2 RE is e by th 


IF + Curt: Sas 8 Pn V's: e. 27. Ct OH ] | 

. + Be capitalibus- reduz-'yierato Macedonum modo, 3 4 e 
n pace erat e * er mv enges . privp valuiſſet 
a 
4 Thus ns "ſs 3 af 1. p. 11 a the Macedonian 


Tpear, a wild boar, in hunting. And thus Ariſtotle (de Rep. 
recorded that every Macedonian, who had not yet killed his enemy. Was 


obliged to. wear a, W of e 2 a MOLE. of his Gt Ms 3 


Airs. 


e v8. e u 9 | %% a 


enter Knee or MaciDoN, * 


| wad of RS, 4 Greumfrance Which mould pertuade us that 

he had real meth, and that his actions, which we find mag- 

1155 11751 ſtorted by fable; were really worthy of bein 
| ue MF: 555 as they wete thought worthy of page? - 
ing th ae e of the carly writers. The fame of his 5 


TE fors was fo far 16ſt in the fplendour of his reputation, 


1 b Herodotus the firſt of the Macedonian 
of days be is laid to have thewed to his 
h ens + Wien 1 5 Where he wiſhed to be inteffed, and 
og likewiſe directed, that, in all ſucceeditig ages, the 1 
_ bodies of all the royal race ſhould be depoſited ; derte „ 1 
ic ps Hog was aboliſhed, there ſhould hot he wanting one i 
line ,to fit upon che throne. Aid hiſtorians have been | 
t 9 a s enidugh to ſuppoſe, that, this prediction n ac. | 
we he ieren of Alexander in Babylon. | 
is, che Toh of” this rince, together with wig ited | 1 
ate ine eflors fn only Giga by the wars in whick 'i 
they were engaſt d Sith the Myrians 2, the old and inveterate b 
enemy of t acedonian power, and- other neighbouring as 18 
tions. Tue eſe continual you. confirmed the valout of his peo- 1 
oy royed. their . 1 55 extended their reputation: 
0 20 d and awed . nd by. the ſeveral. ſtates of 
Greets, 0 exerted their increaſing power, atid endeavoured 
nd their dominions, both by ſea and land; terrified and 
on. the other, by the new erected empire of Aſia, 
| junckion of the Median and Perfian power = 
the 3 of Dn and, at the ſame time, ſurrounded by 
2 enemies, ox ayowed rivals; the abilities bf the Matetlo- ix 
tan pri 2 the yalour of their ſubjects, fcem 10 7 — 3 
1 « long time dee rather for the defence . 2 
enlargement of their bonndaties. | 3 
At the time ꝙ When Dirins n Gbkged $6. tee in nomi- + 
mods _ : into Klin, after his Scythian expedition, he left 9 
9 yes in Europe with a large army, in order to make 
Aer as might retrieve the honour of his artas, and w 
9 ir late diſgrace I. In purſuance of his inſtruQions, 
: this general tent his ambat adors to all the neighbouring na- 
tions to demand earth and water, the marks of fubmiſhon and 
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the ummons; and rea conſented to acknowl his fu 
8 to a power ſo ly 7 ſuperiqr to his own. e TT} 
_emiſſaries. were entertained with all the, ran Pie Which 
bis court could diſplay ; and, ar their deſire, the Macedoaians. 
ſo far complied, with the Afiatic manners, that women were 
introduced to add to the ſeftivity, The indecent freedoms 
with Which theſe were treated by the Perlians, inſolent i * | 
their acknowledged ſuperiority, and inflamed by wine, were ; 
beheld with: glent grief by king Amyntas, but. by his fon. 
Alexander with a livelier and more dangerous 0 ee He 
deſired leave for the women to Wh 525 under pretence of 
Preparing for the entertainment of th cfts,” and in their 
_ places introduced as many youths,' fees wg female _— 


who inſtantly. returned the lewd catefles. of che Perfia 


plungin their daggers ih their hearts. And when. b oy 
hy SE 22 one of his prinei 11 officers, to 7 7 74 r 
the amballadors, the young: prince contrived to clude thi err. 
OY by . Perg Bubaris with the charms of * ſter ®. ., 
11 d Per an wedded'; the maſſacre was paſſed over 
in non 7 and tlie Perſian cogr atknowledged 1 the Macedo- 
"gs: a8 Faithful a and honourable allies. 5 
gexahder had tugcssded to“ is ſabers + krone,” ' when! 
Nerxes invaded Greece. The alliance made, Sik. an illu 


Jus and Powerful Perfian, ſecured Him from all the Hide 


of, this zuvafion, and gained him 3 F x peaceful poſſeſſion, an 
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tribute. the pr 


ibute. the proſperity of his kingdom, more to the protection 
of Perfia, than to the virtues and abilities of Alexander him- 
ſelf, which were known and celebrated through | Greece: 
When u youth, he had paſſed over into, that country to learn 
and practiſe | thoſe arts which were eſteemed ornamental and 
honourable. He appeared at the Olympic games, amidſt the 


robuſt and accompliſhed champions and competitors for glory: 


hence the national pride of the aſſembly would have removed 
him as a foreigner and barbarian . But the prince boldly. 
aſſerted his right of aſſiſting at thoſe famous games, as being 


A pringe of genius and renown, admired in Greece, 


7 — 


3 d. e : , 0 F. Ni f 
both on account of bis own, virtues and his fil- 
e, was eſteemed by Mardonius a fit ambaſſador to 


n 2 f 


* #2 5 
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nations lying upwards, allied ta, and dependent upon, the reſt, yet governed 
flag e eee eee 2 


what is now called Eordia, (of whom the greateſt part were deſtroyed, but a 


* ſmall number dwell now about Phyſca ;) and out of Almopia, the Almopians 


Theſe Macedonians alfo: conquered other nations, of which they are fill-in 
poſleflian, as Anthemus, Greſtonia, and Biſaltia, and a large part of the ter- 
ritories belonging to the other Macedonians. But this whole was of country 
hath the general name of Macedonia: and Perdiccas, ſon of Alexandes, 
_ Feigned over them, when Sitalces formed his invaſicn. ME - 
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entions and motions of Mardonfus “. x 
He had three ſons, Perdiecas, Alcetäs, ths Phili Ther 
A firſt fucceeded to the throne ; but Ris — nh ifput 


his, ctenſlons, and roſe up in arms. to di 
11 anon den with envy 7 4 . 
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. aided and ſecured its commerce with the upper Thrace *.— 
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who all acknowledge the juriſdiction of Athens, afforded 
that tate the .convenience_ of their ports and harbours, and 


But when the Corinthians and Corcyracans began to quarrel 
about Epidamnus, and that the Athenians: took a part in this 
_ conteſt, the Corinthians perſuaded Potidaea, one of the 
Chief towns in the Chalcidian region, to revolt from Athens; 
While Perdiccas, to revenge himſelf on a people who had 
ſupported the pretenfions of his competitors, urged the other 
Qhalcidians to abandon their ſettlements on the coaſt, to for- 
tify Olynthus, a gity about fixty ſtadia from Potidaca, 
built near the river Strymon +, and which preſerved a commu- 
nication with the ſea, by means of the port of Myceberna; 
tõ make this their reſidence, and to ſhake off their depen- 
dence on the Athenians f. His inſtances were ſo far ſucceſſ . 
ful, that Olynthus was made the chief ſeat of their power; 
and all the other cities united in intereſt, and were governed 
28 their capital. Such a revolution was conſidered by the 
Athenians as an outrage on their lawful authority. They de- 
clared war apainſt'the Olyathian confederacy, and laid ſiege 
to/Potidaea. This city was, after ſume-difficulties, reduced; 
but the Chalcidians found means to ſupporc their indepen- 
dency; and protracted the war to a conſiderable length. "Theſe 
practices of Perdiccas,' however neceſſary and politic at this 
time, yet in the end proved the means of riling up a power-. 
ful and dangerous rival to the Macedonians ;' and had laſting' 
and important effects, both on that kingdom, and on Greece. 
In the courſe of the diſputes, which thus aroſe, the attack of 
the famous city of Amphipolis, of which ſo frequent men- 
tion muſt be made in the progreſs of this work, is alſo worthy 


of particular notice, | ep IE 
This city. was ſeated: on the Sirymon, in that narrow gut, 
where the river divides into two brauches, waſhing the town 
oll each ſide, and falling into the ſea at the diſtance of two 
itadia f. At the mouth of the principal of theſe branches 
{ood Eion, a ſmall town, which ſerved as a port to Amphi-.- 
polis, and rendered the commerce with the upper Thrace eaſy 
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and convenient. The place where. Amphipolis ſtood, was, 
originally called Enneodoi; that is, the nine ways ||;; poſſibly 
becauſe the roads which letl through Macedon and Thrace, 
iſſued from that point. Ariſtagoras of Miletus attempted to 
ſettle there, after his revolt from the Perſians; but was pre- 
vented, by the Edonians, a people of Thrace, who. then inha- 
bited that diſtrict . The Athenians, fully ſenſible, of the. - 
value of its ſituation, took care to affert a claim to it, and 
deduced their title from Acamas, the ſon, of Theſeus 4, who 
they; ſaid received. it as a dowry; with his wife. , Thirty-two | 
years'after the attempt of Ariſtagoras, they ſent thither a co- 
jony af ten thouſand men, who drove. cut the Edonians: but 
attempting to puſh, their victory to the upper Thrace, they.. 
were ſurrounded, and cut to pieces, by a general confederacy. 
of the people of chat country, who. ſuſpected the new colony. 
At length, Agnon, the ſon of Nicias +, eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
this placd, with a colony. which | the Athenians ſent thither 
twentyenine years after the: firſt attempt. He expelled the 
Edonians, and raiſed a fortiſication round from one arm of 
the river to the other ; ſo that the new ſettlement had now |. 
the form of à triangle, whoſe. baſe was towards the ſea, and 


heſe two ſides were defended. by, the branches of the Stry- 


mon, which. was conſiderably deep, and formed a moras at 


the upper angle. Here the Athenians continued peaceable 
poſſeſſors till the Peloponiſian war broke outs and Na | 
ſpirited up the Lacedemonians to carry; their arms into theſe 
parts, and to endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them from a ſettlement: 
of ſuch, importance to their commerce; from whence, beſides 
a large pecuniary revenue, they drew all their materials for 
building their ſhips; and which he muſt neceſſarily have regar- 
ded with uneaſineſs and jealouſy, as it abſolutely cemmanded 
his kingdom/on that fide J. Hither,theref ore, Braſidas, thæ Lace- 
demonian general, was now ſent: and partly: by force of arms, 
partly by addreſs, and an equitable attention to the liberty and 
Welfare of the inhabitan's, wieſted Amphipolis from the Ache. 
nians, ho fully ſenſible of their loſs, and naturally impatient of 
ervety diſappointment, baniſned Thucydides the famous hiſto- 
rian, who had been unſucceſsful in his attempts to ſecure the 
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city. And when 8 ſhewed ſome n to deſert 
the Lacedemonians, another army was fent from Athens to 
recover Amphipolis, under the command of Cleon; which 
produced the engagement where che general on each ſide 
fell *. The people of Amphipolis interred Braſidas in the 
molt ; honourable manner, acknowledged him as their real 
founder, and demoliſned all the monuments of Agnon the 


- ſon of Nicias ; yet the city was yielded the next year to the 


Athenians, by a treaty concluded with Lacedemon, and con- 
tinued under their juriſdicton, until the deftruRion, of their 
liberties, by the victory of Lyfander. 

In all theſe diſputes, Perdiccas had a conſiderable Hana 
and appears to have. added a part, which the intereſt of his 
own kingdom recommended; but which, by no means, diſ- 
n e A fri ang. honourable - adherence to, his enger 


ments. 


He was eee dd, by Archelaus + bis illegitimate ſon, 
according to Plato, who ſpeaks with, great ſeverity. of this 


1 ; the blood which he ſhed, 10 ſecure the poſſcflion of 


is throne, having ſullied thoſe great qualities which he after- 
wards diſcevered. As his meaſures. for fortifying and ſtrengti- 


ening his kingdom, alarmed the neighbouring powers 43 


Pydna, a city of ſome conſequence on his contines, endea- 
voured, by the aſſiſtance. of Athens, t0 /thake off its de- 
pendence on Macedon, But in defiance of all the ſupport 
which that ſtate detached to her new ally, Archelaus, beſieg- 


eld and reduced Pydna to his obedience » and; in order to eut 


off all future intercourſe between this city and the Atheuians, he 
obliged the inhabitants to remove weary ſtadia further from 


| the eh, 


But this prince Was tos nothing ſo remarkable, a8 his at- 
tachment, to learning, and its profeſſors J. Socartes was invi- -- 
ted to, and Euripides entertained at his court.” Painters were 
empldyed to adorn his Palace; and men of genius, of every 
bund, & carefſed, rewarded, and encouraged to honour his king- 


dom by cheir refyjence. Bur the nete which Mazedon 
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But it is agreed, that Pauſanias uſurped the throne, either di- 


__  zeQlyyor ſoon after Mropus ; and, after à reign of one year, 
8 Was 


— 


1 3 


* 
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ceeded by Amyntas , father of that prince, to whoſe 


ations were now haſtening f. Amyntas was (according to 
Thaeydides) the ſon of Thilip, the brother of that King 


Perdiccas, who bad fo conſiderable à ſhare in the affairs of 
Greece, during the courſe of the Peloponneſian war. He 
had found means, by the aſſiſtance of Sytalces, king of 
Thrace, and che Athenians, to diſturb the reign of Perdiccas, 


* 


L 


by his attempts to diſpoſſeſs him. Theſe attempts, however, 


proved ineffedtual; but now eps taken the opportunity of 
the weakneſs of the throne; and the vonfuſions of the king- 


dom; to aſſert his old pretenſions more effectually , he attack - 


* 


dethroned, and killed Pauſanias. 


0 


a kingdom ſo long haraſſed by inteſtine wars and commotions. 


[j His brother Derdas governed the province of the Elimiotae; 
and their mutual harmony contributed to their mutual. ſup- 


port; The prince of the Eynceſtae, a neighbouring people, 
then independent on Macedon, Amyntas contrived to attach 
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Che ſucceſſion of Amyntas to the throne of Macedon, ſeem-" | 
ed to promĩſe a more ſettled: ſtate of peace and tranquillity to 
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firmly to his intereſt, by his eſpouſal of Eurydice, the grand 
daughter of that prince “, and one of the family of the Bae: 
chidae of the royal race of Corinth. | 
For five years, the vigilarice and abilities of Amyatas | 
preſeryed the peace of Macedon, and defeated all the attempts 
of Argaeus, the brother of Pauſanias, who aſſertéd his title 
to the ſucceſſion ; and practiſed with the Macedonian nobles, 
an the nei zhbouring powers, to engage them in a revolt 
But no 9 oy 1 of che * a warl: ke nation, 


Fe ws 


bai 8 7 goyern e os + non of f Bardyllis and 
to render the 155 dom of Macedon tributary to Iyria :- 
In this time d 669 general diſtrackion, the cities of the Chal. 
cidian diftrid, being now united into one formidable body, of 
which Olytithus + was the head, ſeized the occaſſon of enlarg- 
1 ing their territories! They began with the eity ef Potidacay 
which had been reduced under the power and Jariſdiftion of 
Athens t 3 fell on the eaſtern parts of Macedou and puſhed 
| rheir conqueſts even to Pella, à city of iniportance by 1 its ſitua- 
tion, and after Wards rendered illuſtrious by the birth ef 
Alexander. The Theſfalians, on their part, though in alli- 
ance with Amyntas, ſeemed reſolved to lorget their engage- 
ments J, and to ſhare the "ſpoil of his dominions. Ine 
ſouthern pt? were expoled to their invaſion, and ſoon 
became cheir prey. Thus deſpoiled of almoſt all his domini- 
ons, and without hope of being reſtored, he endeavoured to 
provide for the zee J and ſecurity of thoſe places which 
Ur contibued firm to him, by making a formal ceſſion of 
chem to the ment " They were hog N op our | 
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A hai and den 3. fn 1 75 TIP receive the revenues. 
thus annexed ta their 
* dominions. * 0 & e it. interval. of Argaeus his 
Power. 53 . 
„Thus was. en ſor ſome time, ' compelled to yield to, 
- the; preſent, ſtorm, and, to retire. in expectation, of better for N 
tune. When his rival, according. to- ſome hiſtorians © J, had 
enjoyed the royal title and e 15 or two. years, the Theſ- 
- falans wexe pre vailed upon to. 7 — alliſtance, to. Antyftas, 
25. enabled him once more to a 3 7 NE, What were 
the inducements which now N this people, hiſtory. hath © 
not mentigned;; hut poſſibly. t 1 3 e | 
ed in the advantages Cr be p pj from the: N 5 
ſe attempts to. dif ſmember tha 


22 7 kingdom, had been more ſueceſaful; ; or even found — 
_- fary,;fortheir own. . to check their increahng_ power. 
N 


But though the das hafe this aſßi I reſcued a part of 
his. dommigns from the I yer. ſtill . part 
remained in the hands of 1 2 league t, 1 
_ __ who:;ſeamed: determined 3 that right, 2 * 
tbe nocdeſſity of his affairs * — Raw gt e e 
Bis honpur, and even his ſafety, called on hin 0 ede vou 
te weover,..theſe;, terxitoxjes 3 he. rſt. began, p ien 
and formally. reclaimed.! eng . Kay ceſſion had been but 
temporary and occaſional z. the C e on 7 — Ne 
peremptoriiy rejected. his. dem: XA rod-themſclves- | 
fully reſolved o, maintain their * force ; ; when br 
_ cammotions, aroſe in the Chalcidian 2 87 5 1 favoura le 
io he intereſts of Amyntas, and. which greatly, facilitated his 
| deſigns of reducing the Olynthian power. . 
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over the other neighbduring cities, ſome of them feem to have 
beheld with impatience their ſplendor diminiſhed; and thoſe 
advantages, which all had joined to acquire, and all had 
equally a right to ſhare, confined, for the moſt part, to that 
Fhich now called itſelf the ruling city . Apollonia and 
: _ _ -. Acanithus,:the'' two moſt conſiderable, next to Olynthus, had 
expreſſed their jealouſies and diflatisfactions ; and, having 
-Thewn ſore inelination to detach chemſelves from the confe- 
d eracy, were threatened by the Olynthi-ns with force and 
ſeyerity. Theſe two cities, therefore, conſülted for their 
pn ſecurity and revenge, by ſending; deputies to Bparta, in 
derder to alarm that: ſtate with apprehenſions of the ꝶnęreaſing 
gersatneſs of Olynthus. This city, they obſerved, had already 
poſſeſſed itſelf of a conſiderable part of the Macedonian 
tertitoxies, and even of Pella, the place of greateſt conſe- 
quence in that kingdom. Inſelent in theſe important ac- 
1 gquiſitions, the Olynthians began to treat the reſt of the con- 
federacy as ſubjects and vaſſals; were endeavouriug to 
„ ſtrengthen. themſelves by ian alliance with Athens and 
Boeotia ̃ a junction which could not hut have the molt, im- 
portant conſequences ; that it hecame the Spartans to conſi- 
der how to guard againſt the danger with which they them - 
ſelres were threatened by ;fo formidable, a. coalition - to 
K © redreſs the injuries, and maintain the indspendency of the 
Chalcidian cities; and to cruſh the ambitious efforts of 
lynthus, before any further acceſfions ;of power might 
| r oo 0s ny es, 
__- - Sparta made no difficulty 'of undlertaking this uarrel 3— 
ang, cncouraged By the proſpett er i powefful an alliſtant, 
king Amyntas collected his forces, and dectäred War againſt 
Olynthus. Hie fartune began to wear a fairer aſpeck. His 
. wife Eurydice had already borne: two ſons, Alexander and Per- 
cliccas: and now his third fon Philip, drſtined by providence 
to raiſe his paternal Fingdom to adgerecaf teatne fir beyond 
all preſent expectatioris, firſt gy ht... Chronologers + 


and hiſtorians generally agree in ffeing the birth of this 
265 proce to the Coe ho Br WE a atk "Olympiad. — 
_ Otrabo f hath aſſigned Pella as che place o 


k. bis birth. If fo, 


i F ® Xenoph, Hiſ. Grae, l. 5 p. $54, 55s. I Petabi v. 2 Exfeb; Chron. 
| 11. 16. p. 572. | . 9 
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the a W of the Spartan invaſion muſt have determined 
the Olyathians to evacuate this city. As Pella is ſaid to be in 
their Clary in the ſpeech'of the Acanthian deputy at Sparta, 

recorded in the fifth bock of the hiſtory of Grecian affairs by | 
Xenophon'?, the French author of the hiſtory of 'Phili con- 

_ rludes, that he was born near Mount Pindus, at the time of 

his father's exile ; and warns his readers againſt what he -» 
prehends to b: a "miſtake of Strabo, and ſuch modern c 

lers as have been guided by his authority. But whatever X. 
ficulties or objections may be ſuggeſted about the place, the 

time of his birth is clearly aſcertained, and will by no means 
agree to the time aſſigned by this writer; as it appears by the 

account + Diodorus, and is 8 by chronologers, that the 
reſtauration of Amyntas muſt be fixed to the frond yearof the 


ninety-ſerenth Olympiad- 


Every addition to the famil co Aimyates, muſt have been 


regarded by him, and his. adherents, as an omen of happy 
fortune; as che vracles pronounced 4, that Macedon was to 
be eminently e under the reign of one of his ſont. 


| 57555 ate even ſaid to have pointed out the gew- born prince 
” as the deſtined inftrumetit of the - happineſs of this 
gi om 1. my ancient N 1 5 WO by ? 
; 1 Oliv: . 13. 4 by I . 92. rute. Chron: Pony . 
TE I Ay 9125 . 5 
f . hes. 3 
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And realms confeſs his delegated ſwWax . 
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Pauſanias, importing, that the farſt grandeur, and the final ruin 
ot Macedon, were both to be the work of a Philip.! It is too 
cleat᷑ and explicit not to have been made after the event:: ho- 
ever, it ſtill might have been the intereſt of Amyntas, in a 
ſieaſon ſo critical, at the eve of à dangerous and hazardous 
War, to amuſe and encourage his barbarous and ignorant ſub- 
jects, with predictions and oracles ; and to improve this in- 
cident, of the birth of his ſon, into a pledge of future happi- 
neſs, vouchſafed by heaven itſelff. 
While he was thus encouraging his ſubjeQs,' collecting his 


army and making every provifion in his power for war, he 
da 2 | Ending, that the en ' concurred ſo 
- warmly in his views, that, in conjunction with all their allies, 
they declared war againſt Olynthus; reſolved to raiſe ten 
. thouſand men for this ſervice 3 and, in the mean time, dil- 
patched Eudamidas, with two'thouſand | Lacedemonians 9, in 
_- order to keep thoſe cities firm in their revolt, or diſaffection, 
which were Yeclared, or ſecret enemies to Olynthus. To hae 
the clearer conception of the nature and reaſons of the con- 
Auct of Bparta on this occaſion'; a conduct which had the moſt 
important conſequences, and proved the ſource of many grea 
events, which the following hiſtory muſt diſplay; it will be 
convenient to recal to the reader's mind the character, diſpo- 
fitions, and preſent circumſtances, of this famous people. 
Whoeper is in the leaſt acquainted with Greciag hiſtory, 
muſt know, that their legiſlator, by the ſeverity of his inſtitu - 
tions, formed the Spartans into a robuſt, hardy, valiant nation, 
made for war; that their early atchievements, in the geld, 
ſoon raiſed” their military reputation,; inſpired them with 
exalted ſentiments of glory, and vaſt defigns of power; and 
- that under the appearance of a rigid diſciplme, manners ftrifly 
corrected, and à life of frugality and labour, they concealed 
an inordinate ambition. | The victory of their general Lyſander, - 
over their great rival ſtate, ſeemed to haye confirmed them in 
that ſupreme authority, to which they had inceſſantly aſpired, 
from the moment that their foreign enemięs had been driven 
dut of Greece. An intemperate and tyrannical abuſe of power, 
was the immediate conſequence of this ſuperiority, which, 
Jsoined with an unreaſonable partiality in farour of their"own | 
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 1ixence of, quarrel was ſoon fou 

death of Lyſandler, the ſoul of all the ambitious defigns of 
Sparta, obliged this ſtate to recal Ageſilaus toiithe defence of 
this. native land. This prince, while yet upon iris march, re- 

ceives an account of the naval victory gained at Ctidus by 
-Conon- the Athenian ; the fatal ſtroke to the ambition: and 
power of his country: whoſe allies now began to revolt. 
Spurt melt was forced to that mortiſyiug meaſure of making 
overtures of accommodation to Perſia; and, by the peace of 
Antalcidas, to renounce all the advantages gained in Aſia, to 
abandon the Aſiatic colomes to the Perſian, and to acknow- 
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ledge the right of all the ſeveral Grecian ſtates to freedom and f 
independency.. * Res ei 


Thus cantroled, diſmembered, and" reduced,” Sparta ſtill 
_ retained a paſſion for pre-eminence and ſovereignty ; exerted 
an affected ſuperiority oyer the leſſer ſtates ; and, under pre- 
| tence of fupporting the late accommodation, dictated ſuch. 
terms, and, by force of arms, made ſuch diſpoſitions in the ſe- 
veral communities, as might raiſe her own reputation, and 
convince others of their weakneſs ;. at the ſame time fully ſen - 
ſible how eſſentially the lite events affected her real ſtrength 
and grandeur,” aud retaining the moſt inveterate reſentwent 
againſt Thebes, whoſe prackices had ablige( the Spartan arms. 
to retreat from Aſia, and had produced the late revolutions of 
power; by which their old rivals had been once again enabled 
. to diſpute the ſovereignty of Greece, © 
_ From this affeQtation of appearing the ſupreme umpire and 
1 eneral protector of the injured, and with theſe difpolitions of 
reſentment and revenge againſt their late oppaſers the 8 partans Os 
"In engaged in the war with Olynthus. Eudamidas *, their 
general, fortified ſome towns, in "Thrace, ; ſecured theix attach- 
ment by his gatriſons, and became maſter of Potidaea ; which, 
by its voluntary ſubmiſſion, ſeems to haye been diſpleaſed with, 
its new maſters. . In the mean time Phoebidas marches. to fe- 
inforce his 2 Eudamidas, with a powerful body f. He 
encamps near Thebes, and there renders his expedition famous, 
by boldly and unexpectedly, in time of peace and ſecurity, 
ſeizing. the £, citadel of "Thebes, ;. an action which hiftor 
| ' hath juſtly branded as the great diſgrace of Spartan ihtegri 1. ; 
and Which proved the ſouree of hel mite Which after- 
Wards fell on this ſtate, as 'a' puniſhmept, of ſo odtrageous 2 
violation of public faith. Wich an, wacequnidble and idle. 
bous inconliſtency the Spartans kept poſſeſſion, of the "citadel, _ 
yet cenſured and recalled Phoebidas 3 and Teguise, "the | 
nn 4 TENTS io ln ene 
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ouſly charged by a general ſally; unable either to oppoſe the 
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_ enemy, Of to retreat with my order or ſafety. Here Teleutias 

by his fall, paid che price of his temerity ;. and his army fled 
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with precipitation to the adjacent cities in the intereſts of Sparta 
e,, . FED 
But this defeat neither diſcouraged the Spartans nor Macedo- 
nians ®. Ageſipolis, one of the kings of Sparta, was ſent to 
purſue the war; and Amyntas, and Perdas, both united with 
E e exerted extraordinary and fucceſsful efforts. The 
ſicknefs and death of Ageſipolis, for a: while, ſuſpended their 
operations. © Poliſtiades, his ſucceſſor, for whom the deciſion 
of this quarrel was reſerved, ſhut up the Olynthians within their > 
Walls, and ſoon obliged them to demand a capitulation, Their 
deputies were ſent to Sparta, where a peace was ſoon con- 
eluded, upon terms rather more favourable than their preſent 
difficulties could claim 4. They were obliged to acknowledge 
thoſe as their allies, with whom Lacedemon was thus con- 
nected; to aſſiſt this ſtate, and to march under its ſtandard. 
_ Theſe conditions ſecured Amyntas in the peaceful poſſeſſion 
of his kingdom; reſtored a conſiderable part of his territories, 
and enabled him to appear with ſplendour . He fixed tis re- 
fidence at Pella, the city of greateſt figure and conſequence in 
Macedon; and here his young ſon Philip received his earlieſt 
education. His alliances in Greece were the means of de- 
terring his barbarous neighbours from diſturbing the tranquil- 
lity of his government ; and the jealouſies of theſe barbarous 
neighbouts; rendexed it neceffary for him to be ever careful to 
embrace all occaſions of ſtrengthening thoſe alliances; to have 
a conſtant attention to the affairs of Greece; and, according 
to the different fluctuations of power, to attach himſelf to that 
ſtate which appeared moſt likely to afford him an effectual pro- 
tection. . The Spartans, by the reduction of Olynthus, ſeemed * 
= as attained the ſull ſummit of authority and grandeur . 
1ey counted among their! allies, that is, their dependents and 
tubjects, almoſt all the communities in Greece. Athens. 
though enabled to maintain its liberty, was ſtill incapable of 
contending for ſuperiority: and Thebes was ſecured by the 
Spartan garriſon, which commanded its citadel, and the Spartan 
- governors who ruled the city; and ho had baniſhed all thoſe 
. that had been ſuſpected of the leaſt deſign to diſturb the pre- 
( ſent ſettlement. But the fortitude and patriotiſm of Pelopidas, 
„Ken. Hiſt. Grae. I. 5, p. £64. Ip 2654 SOT 
f Txcerpte Strab. p. 320. I Plot. inFelop. Corh. Nep. in Fpamitou. 
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one of thoſe” itluſtrious exiles, raiſed an unexpected TINY 
which firſt ſhook, and, in the end, overturned all chis great 
 fabrio of power This man, ſeconded by Epaminondas, 
that truly great and virtuous Thieban, antl aſſiſted by ſome 


other of his gallant ebuntrymen, determined to relieve his na- 


tive land from he preſent oppre killed the Spartan 


tyrants f, and ( ſupported by ſame for S which the Athenians |. 


Had'fent to' afliſt this daring:enterpriſe, 0 the enemies of 
their power) redoverell the citadel, reſtored liberty to Thebes, 
and laid the foundation of its: future greatneſs, |» The better to 
ſupport the war which this event produced, the: Thebans de- 
termimed to engage the Athenians in a conteſt with their com- 
com enemy, and by ſeeret pradics prevailed on the Spartan 


| yo to make an attempt to ſeize the Athenian 5 Þ 


ly incenſet at this injurious attempt, fired with revenge; 
Se 
jeulouſy, and ambition, Athens determined to teize this favour- 


able op 3 of joining in a confederacy 8 rival, 


which had a fair proſpect of ſucceſs; engaged vi igorouſly i in 
the war, and, by her repeated ſucceſſes, Tecovered' the empire 
of abe ſea, and this in a manner which Had a fair and popular 


e, anch enabled her ötators to declaim on her gene- 


rousg concern for felieving the oppreſſed, and her invariable at- 
tachenent to the liberty of Greece. Thus did the Athenianis 
divide the ſovereigaty with Sparta; but ſaw, with ſome con- 


cen, the riſmg greutneſs af the Thebans, and therefore wete 
obliged” to uſe their advantages with moderation: and When 


the king of Perſia, vho had occaſion for ſpme Grecian troops 
to aſſiſt him in a war againſt Egypt, ſent his ambaſſadors to 


recommend a renewal of the late peace, an accommodation was 


reachily embraced, and a convention held to adjuſt ſuch terms 
as might ſerure the trauquillity of Greece ||. | ; 

The king of Macedon, duly attentive to theſe events, thought 
it neceſſary to gain the friendikip and alliance of the Athenians, 


who#/tiow appeared the great ring power of Greece; and, for 
this putpole, preſented an advantage to their vicwz the malt 


anbei as teeable; the 3 Amphipolis g. From 
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enjoy its independence under the protection et I 


A.conkderable number of Lacedemonians had, taken their re- 


ſens there, and, lived 1 in; amity wih che original, inhabitants, , 


e late ſucceſſes had. Ae the, Athenians to 
_o | 


r old. pretenfions. to.a place.of coniequence to 

their, ſtate 3 and; in the conxention held to ſettle ihg affairs of 
Greece: their right. io Amphipolis 25 by them aſſerted, and 
ER 1 the 7 50 e x Ae, e | 
that th | 


ail 


t. Able ae 5 prince was thus e 3 in N x. 


for the ſecurit of his government f, and his policy ſeemed to 
promile 5 ; and; undiſturbed tranquillity; in his own 
family he. found that uncaſinefs and, diftraction Which his 
foreign enemies could not occaſion. His wife Eurydice, a. 
princefs of exalted' genius, but of paſſions evil and ungoverned, , 
having conceived a violent affeclion for a young nobleman, of 
Macedon, to, whom. ſhe had given. her daughter Euryone in 
marriage, formed, the. deteſtable project of diſpatching her on 
| nan and giving her ſon- in- law poſſeſſion both of his bed 
throne. Bur whether the Macedonian looked with 3 
on a deſign ſo locking, and, in his ſurpriſe. and tenderneſs, 
communicated. it to his wife ; or, whether this princeſs diſco- 
vered the unwarrantable correſpondence and a of 
her mother and huſband by accident, ſne. defeated the infer- 
nal ſcheme, by diſcloling it to Amyntas. The king, too tender 
in his nature td inflict ho 
mother of his three young princes, was ul on to forgive 
the offence: and hiſtory hath ſugge that this proved a 
fatal weakneſs ; 55 that 3 ey 9 ned ſoon after, 
was occationed, by. the wicked arts al Pars who ſuſpected 
the ſincerity of. l. e hr rope how little her offenes 
deſerved it) and calmed r 9 by e 
; Amyntas 5 
ue. Je an ne, x4. 19 ati 1.74 ny 
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75 8 the eldeſt of his three leg itimate ſons“, Ki 


teeded to the throne x unable, however, to 


to. lupe his dignity, - 


with ſplendour or ſecurity f. The Illyrians once more roſe. up, 


in arms, and obliged the king 


to purchaſe pe 


eace by a tribute,” | 


which he: reed 10 pay, —4 gave his brother Philip as an 
aud fecurity for the performance of his ſtipulation. 
The Ihyrians, on their part, ſeem to have been ſoon convinced” 


hoſtage 


that mn bn 


court, 


prince 
e'the wickedneſs of his mother, and the ambition 


of che _—— of the king of Macedon; as it will appear, 


was, in ſome time after; ſent back to his 


of Prolomy, raiſed fuch diſorders, as utterly \ſubverted the 
peace and ſecurity of the kingdom, which Amyntas had long 
endeavoured to eſtabliſn j. This Ptolomy is called by $ Diodo- 
'rus the fon of Amyntas. But as Juſtin doth, not mention 
him, in recounting the offspring of this prince; "ay he is alſo. 
called 23xvrg3-0 yo; an alien from his race,” in another 
author F; od as we find him, in Plutarch's life of Pelopidas, 
promiſe-to keep the kingdom for the brothers of Alexander, 
without mentioning any affinity of his own, we muſt ſuſpect 


the 


ſome miſtake, or at leaſt fome 1 eber, of expreſſion, in the 
aAbovementiohed hiſtorian **.- It is fu 
mentator on Diodorus, that he was 
ſor whom Eurydice conceived her unlawful paſſion f. By the 


zeſted by a learned com- 
e huſband of Euryone, 


ſeeret practices of Eurydice, or of Ptolomy, (for hiſtorians 
are not agreed in their relations} Alexander died, after a reign” 
of one year. The conjecture of Falmerius may enable us to 


na, as one of the accomplices f. ; 
We- find it aſſerted, in the fourteenth bod of Athenaeus TIS 


from an hiſtorian called Marſyas, that Alexander fell, 


. reconcile their: differences, by making 
the effe& of a conſpiracy formed 
terer. And, that there really was 
to deſtroy him, appears from Demoſthenes, 
tion on the "embaſſy, mentions: Apollophanes, a citizen 'of 'Pyd- | 


the death of this prince. 


the queen and her adul- 
ome combination” formed 


who, in his ora- 


by the 


hand of Ptolomy, in à martial dance, in which the. perſor- 
mers ee 7 if GS; the GY did not A N mens | 
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of his cruelty and treachery *, For Pauſanias, a prince of the 
royal blood, but from another branch, took advantage of the 
preſent confuſion, and returned to Macedon, from whence 


ſome former attempts to diſturb the government had occaſioned 
him to be baniſhed. Here he found many friends and adher- 


ents He poſſeſſed himſelf of  Anthemus, Therma, and. 
Strepſa, with ſome other towns, and aſſumed the royal title 
The friends of Perdiccas, the ſecond ſon of Amyntas, who 


now became the lawful tpoſſeflor, were gained over or intimi- 
dated; and the intereſts of the family of king Amyntas began 
to appear totally deſperate, when, . happily for the young 
princes, Iphicrates, the Athenian general, appeared in Mace- 
don, upon an important commiſſipn from his ſtate. Amphi- 
polis, as hath been already obſerved, was, by the general voice 
of Greece, conſigned to the Athenian juriſdiction, - But the 
preſent inhabitants had ſo long taſted the pleaſures of inde- 
pendence, (and poſſibly were influenced by the Spartans) that 
they refuſed to ſubmit to the ſentence of the Grecian conven- 
tion, or to return to a ſtate of ſubjection. The Athenians, on 
their part, determined to aſſert their right by force of arms. 
But firſt, they ſent their general, whoſe character gave 
weight and dignity to his repreſentations, with a few ſhips, to 
try the gentler methods of perſuaſion and remonſtrance, as well 
as to inform himſelf of the preſent condition of the city, and 
the meaſures fit to be purſued, if, an open rupture ſhould 
rove neceſſary +. Iphicrates had been ſome years before in 
Ne when charged with an expedition againſt ſome bar- 


bdarous natives of 'Thrace : on which occaſion Amyntas had 


expreſſed his reſpect to this illuſtrious: Athenian and his ſtate ; 


and had entertained. him at his court with due magnificence - 
and politeneſs, A friendſhip and affection grew from this in- 


cident, which/the people of that age would have deemed it the 
utmoſt, baſeneſs to forget. Eurydice therefore now ſought au 


interview with this general; he was entertained at her palace, 
and there ſurpriſed by an action, which could not fail to have 


the utmoſt influence on a humane and poliſhed mind. 
The queen, with her two ſons, whoſe age, ſtation, and mis- 
_ - fortunes, rendered them objects of attention and reſped, ap- 
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peared ſuddenly before'him in all the marks of grief and cala- 
mity. The elder ſhe gave to his hand; Philip, the younger, 


Was placed on his knee. „ Here,” ſaid Eurydice, * behold 
e the tender pledges of that friendſhip which Amyutas always 


« felt, always expreſſed, for Iphicrates. To you he was a 


, & father; you he conſidered as his child. Your city he loved 


et and revered; and you the moſt reſpectable of that city. 


+ «© Theſe helpleſs orphans are your brethren and your friends. 


& To you they fly for protection and aſſiſtance. Pity their 
« tender years, oppreſſed by cruel uſurpationz pity their 
te weeping mother, who thus begs redreſs. of her own, and 
« her children's injuries; relieve the dear remains of your 
« ancient friend, wid reſtore the peace of that kingdom, which 
et hath ever merited the kindeſt offices from Athens. 


4 - 


Iphicrates, affected by this addreſs, readily engaged to rein- 
ſtate the ſon of Amyntas in the throne of Macedon, Pauſanias 
was ſoon obliged to yield to his power and authority: Per- 
diccas was acknowledged ſovereign: and, during his minority, 


the adminiſtration was entruſted to Ptolomy. This diſpoſition 
- *eould not at all contribute to abate the ambition of Ptolomy, 


who was by no means contented with the power and dignity 


of a regent. Fired with the hopes of | aſcending the throne, 


he began with forming his alliances and connexions in Greece, 


 foas to facilitate his ſecret deſigns . The Thebans were by 
this time become eminent and powerful. The implacable re- 
ſentment of Ageſilaus, who never could forgive the people 


that ſtopped the glorious as oben arms in Aſia, kindled 
up the flames of a war with Thebes, which proved fatal to his 


country. At Leuctra the Spartans loft one of their kings, the 


choice of their troops, and the reputation of their arms. The 
Thebans, conducted and encouraged by Epaminondas, purfued 
their- advantage, and almoſt all Greece crowded to their 


4's 


ſtandard ; the Athenians excepted; who envied and dreaded 


their rifing * z and, in order to preſerve the balance, 
united with Lacedemon . The Thebans, therefore, Ptolomy 
determined to gain; and, to recommend himſelf to their al- 
"Hance and protection, oppoſed the Athenians in their attempts 
to recover Amphipolis. Thus ſtrengthened, as he imagined, 


* Xen. Hiſt. Grae, l „ I Eſch, de fal. leg. ſeR. 14. 
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this turbulent and ambitious. prince began to avow his deſigns, 
and openly claimed a right to the ſovereignty of Macedon “. A 
conũderable party was brought over to his intereſt, and the 
whole kingdom fell once more into confuſion and diſorder, 
by the contentions of the two competitors tq ſupport their 
different claims; when a particular event put an end to this 
confuſion, and greatly contributed to lay the foundation of 
that greatneſs, to which Philip, the younger prince, after- 
wards attained. 2 | gt ts Et ir oe 
The Theſſalians had for ſome time groaned under the op- 


+ 


reſſion of à family of uſurpers, Jaſon, the Pheraean, wha | 


ad at firſt ſeized the government, was a prince of merit, 


genius, and ſagacity, His aſſiſtance had been of the urmoſt 


conſequence to the Thebans in the war with Sparta ; and 
both the contending parties he had endeavoured to manage in 


ſuch a manner as to prevent either of them from growing too 


at, ſo as to obſtruct thoſe vaſt deſigns of power and grandeur 
which he had meditated for himſelf and Theſſaly. His abili- 


ties reconciled. the Theſſalians to his uſurpation, and might 


have had important conſequences, had he not been ſuddenly 
cut off by a. conſpiracy... The reſpe& due to his memory in- 
duced the Theſſalians to acknowledge his two brothers, 
Polydorus and Polyphron, as their rightful ſovereigns. The 


latter, impatient of a divided power, ſtabbed Polydorus; but 


| ſoon after; met with. che like fate by the hand of Alexander, 


- ſon, or, according to Diodorus 3, the brother of the murdered 

prince. This action might have been conſidered as the effect 
of a juſt reſentment; but the conduct of Alexander left no 
room to extenuate his crimes. His ambition and cruelty were 


* 
2 


bx rope marry and equally. oppreſſive to the The; alians, 


who ſoon found themſelyes obliged to implore the pond qibers 
E.. 


of Thebes, to relieve them from ſo intolerable a tyrant. 

outrages had even reached to the Thebans and Atheniags; 
and all mankind ſeemed concerned to repreſs the eruelties of 

this deteſtable tnonſter. The. Thebans, therefore, ſent Pelo- 


pidaz, weit illuſtrious citizen, inte 'Theflaly to reſtore the tran- | 


quillity of that cahntry. His reputation rendered him reyeted 
by . ; A 5 1 | * N * SLY $4 HB! 5 2 : | | To : fo ; 17 
'* Plut- in Pelo ß. Xen. Hiſt. Orac: l. G. p. 60. e 
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and dreaded ; the principal cities opened their gates to him 
and the "tyrant fled before him. At firſt, he endeavoured, by 
the gentle methods of perſuaſion and addreſs, to infuſe Rel 
principles*into'the breaſt of Alexander, as might prove more 
friendly to mankind ; but finding him incapable of reforma- 
tion, and receiving repeated complaints of his cruelty, and 
abandoned ſenſuality, he thought it neceſſary to threaten him 
with the ſeverity of his power, which ſo intimidated the ty- 
rant, that he retired privately with his guards, and left his 
countrymen freed-from his oppreſſion. . 
_ To Pelopidas, who was till in Theſſaly, and who ſeemed 
formed for reſtoring the peace of kingdoms, and redreſſing 
the injuries of the oppreſſed, the Macedonians now applied *. 
Nor could the two contending brothers refuſe to ſubmit their 
cauſe to the determination of an umpire, no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
for his equity, than for his other glorious accompliſhments. 
On this occaſion, his ſentence ſeemed entirely conſonant to 
the firideft rules of juſtice and moderation --. Thoſe, whom 
the violence of party had driven hom their country, he cauſed 
to be reſtored, both on one and the other ſide. Perdiccas he 
declared ſole king of Macedon, and obliged Ptolomy to relin- 
quith his pretenſions, and to profeſs a cordial reconciliation 
with his hwful prince. The king, whom he had now eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne, engaged to act, in all paxticulars, as a 
Friend and ally to the Thebans; and, as 8 his per · 
formance of every thing required on his part, Philip 1 his 
brother, together with thirty youths of the firſt diſtinction 
in Macedon, were committed as hoſtages to the hands of fe- 
Topidas, and by him conveyed to Thebes . A tranſaction 
"Which; as Plutarch obſerves, reflected the higheſt honour on 
His country; diſplayed the authority which the reputation of 


the Theban arms had gained abroad, and the opinion which 
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| and ineonſiſtencies in different hjſtorians.  By«wecighing and comparing 
their ſeveral accounts, I have; endeavoured to form h confiltent narrarion, 
without entering into any particular diſcuſſion of the relations of thoſe writers, 
who ſpeak of his confinement in Illyria and Thebes, which might add to that 
| . which the reader may have already found in the introductory part of 
I ory. — 25 „ 5 | : b e 9 3 
4 Plut. in Pelop- Olymp 103, V. 4. | 
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| had been univerſally conceived of the juſtice and integrity of 


this ſtate. | | | 

To the inſtances he had already given of his humane and 
generous diſpoſition, Pelopidas added that of a ſtrict attention 
to the care and education of the young prince, whom the ne- 
ceſſity of affairs had thus torn from his family and his country. 


He had now attained the age of fifteen years, the time of lite 


which demanded the exacteſt culture and regulation, and when 
2 mind, to which nature hath been bountiful, begins to be 
ſuſceptible of ſolid inſtruction . And Pelopidas conſulted 
"moſt effectually for his improvement and direction, by placing 
Philip in the family of Polymnus, the father of Epaminondas, 
who had the happineſs to be ſtill living, a witneſs of the glory 
and greatneſs of his illuſtrious ſon. The ſame tutors, and the 
1ſame courſe of ſtudy, by which Epaminondas had been form- 
ed, were provided for the Macedonian prince. He had now 
an bebe of forming his mind by the Grecian manners, 
the ſtandard of politeneſs, and the ſchool of virtue. He had 
ever before his eyes a character, one of the moſt truly great 
and amiable which the Grecian ſtory hath preſerved, which he 
was inſtantly taught to revere, and to believe it his intereſt 
And glory to imitate. But it may be neceſſary 10 enter a little 


more particularly into the character of this renowned Theban, 


that we may have the elearer conception of thoſe advantages 
which Philip happily derived from his preſent ſituation. 

Epaminondas was born and educated in that honeſt poverty, 
which thoſe leſs corrupted ages accounted the glorious mark. 
of integrity and virtue f, The inſtructions of a Pythagorean 
philoſopher, to whom he was inttuſted in his earlieſt years, 


formed him to all the temperance and ſeverity peculiar te that 


ſect „ and were received with a docility and pleaſure which 
belpoke an inge nuous mind. Muſie, daneing, and all thoſe 
arts which were accounted honourable diſtinctions at Thebes, 
he received from the greateſt maſters. In the athletic exer- 
cifes he became confpicuous, but ſoon learned to apply particu- 
. larly to thoſe which might prepare him for the labours and oc- 
_ cations of a military life. His modeſty and... gravity. rendered 

him ready to hear and receive inftruftion; and his genius 
| emabled him r9 learn and improve, A Le of trath; a Jove of 
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virtue, tenderneſs, and humanity, and an exalted patriotiſm, he 
had learned, and ſoon diſplayed. To theſe glorious qualities 


be added penetration and, fagacity, a happineſs in improving 


every incident, a conſummate ſkill in war, an unconquerable 
patience of toil and diſtreſs, a boldneſs in enterprize, yigour, 
and magnanimity. 'Thus did he become great and terrible in 
war; nor was he leſs diſtinguiſhed by the gentler virtues of 
peace and retirement. He- had a ſoul capable of the moſt 
exalted and diſintereſted friendſhip. The warmth of his bene- 
volence ſupplied the deficiencies of his fortune; his credit and 
good offices frequently were employed to gain that relief for 


the neceſlities of others, which his own circumſtances could _ 
not grant them: within the narrow ſphere of theſe were his 


deſires regularly confined ; no temptations could corrupt him; 
no proſpect of advantage could ſhake his integrity; to the pub- 
le he appeared unalterably and ſolely devoted, nor could ne- 
AN or injuries abate his zeal for Thebes. All theſe illuſtri- 

us qualities he adorned with that eloquence which was then in 


ſuch repute, and appeared in council equally eminent, equally 


uſeful to his country, as in action. By him Thebes firſt roſe. to 
ſovereign power, and with him ſhe loſt her greatneſs. 


Such was the accompliſhed perſonage , in whoſe ſteps Philip 


was now taught to tread +. A Pythagorean philoſopher was 

alſo given to him as an inſtructor, to form his mind by thoſe 
recepts, whoſe effects were already ſo eminently diſplayed in 
paminondas. But theſe precepts do not ſeem to have been 


received by Philip with that due regard to their intrinſic worth, 


which the virtuous Theban had diſcovered. Yet, as reputable 
clemens Alex. in Pacdag. | 


A ſevere perſecution, to which the diſciples of Pythagoras had been 
| J ed in Italy (of which we have a particular mY in Jultin, I. 20. Poly- 
pid, I. 2. Plutarch de Gen. Socrat, and other authors) obliged thoſe fe 
who could efcape from the barbarity of their enemies, to take ſhelter in Greco, 
here they found protection and reſpect, and were employed in inſtructing 
Jouth in the ſevere rules and precepts of their philoſophy. Hence Epaminon- 
das found an uſeful and agreeable preceptor in Lyfis, and hence Nauſitbous, 
another of that ſet, was now at ee ready to undertake the important 
charge of the young Macedonian prince, The poverty of Polymnus may in- 

ade us to concur with the Abbe de la Tour, author of thelife ede 6 IE 
uppdfing, that 2 public penſion was afligned, to defray the expence c ; 
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and honourable accompliſhments, they ſufficiently engaged his 
attention; and, under the direction of this tutor, he attained 
to a remarkable proficiency in the Pythagorean doctrine“. The 
ſame polite and ornamental parts of education he had alſo the 
faireſt opportunities of acquiring, and was early taught to ad- 

| mire all thoſe arts in which Greece excelled +. Ll ace was 
pointed out, as an accompliſhment highly meriting his regard; 
and he continued, even in his moſt exalted fortune, to glory 
in the proficiency he was now labouring to gain. The con- 
verſation of Epaminondas enriched his mind with knowledge, 
and taught him the lovelineſs of virtue. High and exalted ſen- 
iments of glory were beſt titted to his diſpoſition; and all the 
arts and accompliſhments which led to this, he ſtudiouſly cul- 
tivated, and eagerly acquired. From the great Theban he 
learned activity and vigour in all military operations; addreſs 
and her improving all opportunities, and turning every 
incident to his advantage ; but as to the more material parts of 
this great man's excellencies, faith Plutarch 2, his juſtice, his 
magnanimity, and his clemency, of theſe Philip poſſeſſed no 
ſhare by nature, nor did he acquire then by imitation,” But, 
although the conduct of this prince may ſometimes give a 
ſanction to this ſevere ſentence, yet may we reaſonably conſt. 
der the hiſtorian as ſpeaking from the reſentment of 'a man, 
whoſe country had ſuffered by this prince's power. To con- 
ceal his faults, and, by a ſtrained defence, to convert his moſt 
exceptionable actions into ſo many initances of virtue or abi- 
| hties, is to deſtroy that profitable inſtruction which his hiſtory 
may afford to mankind. But it may be at leaſt aſſerted, with- 
out any violation oft hiſtorical truth, that Philip doth not always 
appear deſtitute of thoſe virtues. He was ſenſible of the worth 
and amiableneſs, and never ſailed to aſſu re the exterior ap- 
pearance of them; and it may be more conſonant to his cha- 
racter to ſay, that an inordinate ambition, the firſt great paſſion 
of his mind, checked and controled all the humane and be- 
nevolent ſeutiments which he received from nature and educa- 


tion. Glory was his ultimate purfuit; and, to this, all his 


Virtues #erc made ſupſerrient. Hence it is, that we (hall find 
this prince, who, from many inftances of his conduct, appears | 
by no means inſenfible to the. dictates of juſtice aud clemency 


„ Diod. Sie. 1. 16. fe. 2. f Plut. in Alex. f kü Pelbp. 
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yet ſometimes acting injuriouſly and cruelly ; forgetting, or 
neglecting, thoſe noble inſtructions he had received, and that 
example of true greatnels, which had been pointed out to his 

Imitation. ey & ; 44 Fo | Ta 0% a C = 8 f : | Go 5 

That this young prince, whoſe genius now began to ſhine 
out, might want no advantages to complete his education, he 
was not confined to Thebes, but ſeems to have been attended 
| vx bis preceptors inte different parts of Greece, where the peace 
Which this country enjoyed in the beginning of the reign of 
Perdiccas , admitted him to viſit the ſeveral ſtates, to. ſtudy 
the tempers, manners, and diſpoſitions of thoſe people, who 
then engaged the general attention. The arts, the learning, 
and elegance of Athens, he ſeems to have particularly ſtudied, 
Teliſhed, and admired. With the learned men of that city he 
formed connexions which continued during the whole courſe 
of his reign f. He-revered and | admired Plato, as appears 
from that regard which he, ever diſcovered to his followers : 
nor doth he ſeem to have been lefs regarded by the philoſopher. 

_ He paid the due reſpect to the riſing genius of Theophraſtus 5 
and that intimacy, to which he admitted Iſocrates, we ſhall } 
have frequent occaſion of obſerving. But his intercourſe with 

Athens doth not ſeem to have been entirely devoted. to the 

adorning his mind, or improving his taſte. Ihe political ſtate 
of that city, the paſſions, inclinations, and preſent corruptions 
of its inhabitants, were objects no leſs fitted to gain his at- 
tention. Theſe he undoubtedly ſtudied with the greateſt dili- 
gence ; for no man appears to have been more intimately ac- 
quainted with them, He well knew how ta eſteem their good 
qualities, to deſpiſe their faults, and to derive. the due advan- 

tapes from their prejudices and weakneſs, , Ge. 

- theſe his excurſions from Thebes, he unge Samothrace 1, 
and was there initiated into thoſe grand myſteries of Ceres, 
which were celebrated at Athens, at Eleuſis, and in other 
parts of Greece. Here he firſt ſaw Olympias, the ſecond 
ee of the king of Epirus; who vas alſo initiated into the 
myſteries, and was now called Myrtalis, a name which the re- 
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membrance of their firſt affeQion ſgems to have preſerved, and 
occaſioned it to be frequently repeated. The affinity of their 
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houſes naturally engaged Philip's attention to this princeſs *. 
For Lanuſſa, the grand-daughter of Hercules, had been eſ- 
pouſed by Peleus, the grandfon of Achilles, from whom the 
E of Epirus were deſcended. Aud ber extraordinary 
beauty, joined to the natural graces of her tender years, made 
an impreſſion on the young prince, Which' never was effaced, 
bat by their conjugal diſagreement A 
It is alfo probable 4, that Philip was permitted to attend 
Epaminondas in ſome of theſe expeditions which have ſo 
highly exalted the military character of that great Theban. 
Men of diſtinguiſhed note in Greece thought themſelves ho- 
noured by following the ſtandard of a general, whoſe arms 
| Pierced into the very boſom of Sparta, and who, more than 
once, made his enemies tremble for the ſafety of their very 
While Philip was thus labouring to acquire all thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which might tender las great and eminent, the 
kingdom of Macedon became again diſtracted by the ambition 
of Ptolomy , who was again encouraged to renew his preten. 
ſions to the ſovereign power; again began to oppreſs the fa - 
mily of -Amyntas ; and obliged them once more to apply to 
Pelopidas, their protector. His honour and his diſpoſition 
both engaged him to ſupport his own ſettlement, and to aſſert 
the intereſts of his friends: but, as the Theban forces were 
' otherwiſe engaged, he was obliged to collect ſome mercena 
troops; and, at their head, marched againſt the uſurper. Az 
they approached, Ptolomy contrived to corrupt thoſe mercena- 
ries, to engage them to revolt from their general, and to join 
his own army: yet the very name of this illuſtrious Theban 
ſtruck him with more terror than the appearance of an armed 
force. Single, and deſerted, 2s he was, the Macedonian 
humbled himſelf before him, acknowledged his fault, and 
implored pardon, as from a ſuperior : folemnly promiſing, for 
the ſuture, to confine himfelf to the duties of a repent; to 
| Pay due allegiance to the lawful heir of the throne, aud to be. 
have, in erery particular, as a faithful ſriend and ally to the 
Theban ſtate; and, as a ſecurity for his conduct, he gave his 


* Pauſan, in Corinth. Juliani Caeſ. f Oliver, J. 1. p. 39. Rollin. 
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own ſon Philoxenus, with fifty other young Macedonians, as 

hoſtages z who were all ſent to Thebes. 
This expedition, ſo; honourable to Pelopidas „ in the end 

gon fatal. to him. His deſire of revenging the treachery of 

bis mercenaries, was the occaſion of his obs into the hands 

of Alexander, the tyrant of Theflaly ; (from whence he was 
delivered by his friend Epaminondas z) and his reſentment of 
the tyrant's cruelty afterwards induced him to lead an army 
| into 'Theflaly, where his fury and impatience to attack Alexan- 

* der in perſon, hurried him into the midſt of his enemies; And 

this renowned Theban fell beneath their numbers. | 
Probably the death of Pelopidas encouraged Ptolomy once 
more to aflert his pretenſions ; and to. raiſe new diſorders in 
Macedon + At leaſt, we find that Perdiccas Kill ſuſpected 
his enterprizing temper z and, to ſecure the quiet poſſe e{hon 
of a throne, which. he had hithetts cn njoyed. but in name, re- 
curred to the expedient uſually practiſed in this unſettled 
kingdom, and quieted/his apprehenſions by murdering his tur- 
bulent guardian. Thus was the prince eſtabliſhed, in an un- 
diſturded poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power : and, from 
this event, we bind hiſtorians date the beginoing of by 
-Feign..: |; 

. 3 $ was. a prince who did not want talents, but 
wanted the art of regulating and applying them ; he had,more 
boldneſs than firmmeſs,. more cunning than prudence, and 
more genius than judgment. He red himſelf upon his 

o learning, and was. paſſiouately fond of learned men, without 
inſorming himſelf whether their characters anſwered to the 
knowledge they had acquired. Not contented with ſupport- 
ing them with his bounty, and encouraging them by his favour, 
he admitted them indiſcriminately i into hi ſtricteſt confidence 3 
and even ſuffered himſelf to be abſolutely governed by one 

_ + . Eupratus, a phyloſopher unworthy. of - ſchool. of Plato |, 
J where he had been inſtrudled; who paſſeſſed the prince with 
an high opinion of his own proficiency, i in ſcience, with ap 
_ affeRation of refinement-and ſpeculation ;. collected pl thoſe 
about him who might flatter this MG and mad A 5 
prefer n to his generals. 3 
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His connexions with Thebes naturally led him to oppoſe 
the Athenian intereſt. Amphipolis, the perpetual ſubject of 
diſpute, was ſtill claimed by the people: but Perdiccas pe- 
remptorily refuſed * to acknowledge the juſtice of their pre · 
tenſions, and prepared to defend the poſſeſſion of this impor. 
rant city, which he now aſſumed, by the force of arms. 
The Athenians, on their part, ee ee to aſſert their 
right, and, for this purpoſe, ſent out a conſiderable arma- 
ment, under the command of a general named Calliſthenes. 
Perdiccas, found himſelf unable to oppoſe this force, which 


had defented him; and was on the point of regaining the 


city, when he was obliged to call in artifice to his aſſiſtance, 
and (poſſibly by tampering with Calliſthenes) obtained an ad- 
vantageous truce. The Athenians were juſtly diffatisbed 
with the conduct of their general, who now returned with 
diſgrace, and ſome tiine after fell under the reſentment of his 
countrymen. He was put to death, but without any public 
declaration, that the truce which he had concluded with Per- 
diccas, was the. real cauſe of his ſentence. The people ra- 
ther affected a regard to public faith, to adhere inviolably to 
the act of the man whom they had regularly commiſſioned, 
and even to approve of this truce, as a means of bringing tbe 
king of Macedon to a juſt ſenſe of the equity of their cauſe . 
Nor had they ſufficient opportunity to aſſert their claim effec- 
tually, being now engaged in aſſiſting the Lacedemonians, 
The united force of theſe: ſtates were conquered by Epami- 
nondas at Mantinea, but unhappily the Thebans loſt their 
glorious general t; and, with him, all the fruits of their vic- 
tory, and all their ſhort-lived. power and grandeur, | 
Ihe effect which this important loſs muſt. neceſſarily have 
on Thebes, was ſoon perceived by the powers bordering on 
Macedon, which had hitherto been awed by that ſtate, and 
prevented from attacking its ally. But now the declenſion of 
the Fheban grandeur, evidently foreſeen, appears to have en- 
couraged the old enemies of the Macedonians to diſturb their 


peace. The Ulyrians had ſtill at their head the ſame brave and 


experienced prince, Bardyllis l, whoſe age does not ſeem to 
We: abated his vigour, and whoſe. arms had already proved 
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1⁰ ſormidable- le Wow kent to Perdiceas to demand the 7 
ment of that tribute which he had exacted from ſome former 
kings; and on his refulal, advanced at the head of a powerful 
my to ſupport his claim; which quickly rouſed the Macedo- 
nians, who marched out to: oppoſe the invaders. The valour of 
each army was equal: but the Ulyrians were better diſciplined, 
und better conducted ; and found but little difficulty in gain. 
ing a complete victory. The poor remains of the Macedo- 
nian army, of which more than four thouſand, by far the 
| greateſt part of its ſorce, had been cut to pieces, was obliged 
10 lay down their arms, and ſubmit to the conqueror. Their 
king, who had not been deficient: in acts of valour, fell a pri- 
ſoner into the hands of his enemies, and there died of the 
wounds he had received in battle. His ſon Amyntas, who 
now became his ſucceſſor, was yet in his infaney, unable to 
aſſume the government, much more to retrieve the diſordered 
aud dangerous ſtate of his kingdom, Thus was Macedon 
leſt expoſed to all the conſequences of civil diſſention, at the 
fame time that it was driven to the brink eh ruin 2555 gk _ 
5 calamities of a forcign v Wo: le ati * 8 8 
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e | 1 8 bene was in 1 4k 
; Thebes, and there refided ; when the news of the total 
defeat of the Macedonians. , and the death of their king, 


| ſpread. through the neighbouring goons, and reached this 


young prince. Education, 2 „ bis. youth, and natural 
ardour, all conſpired to render him. e for lome 


occaſion of exerting bis abilities; is event feemed, 1 


mY it were, the Ggnal or his ſtarti e in the race of ho- ' 


| nour and glory.” According to that hiſtorian, he now eluded 
the vigilance of: the uards, to whoin, the care of his <a 
0 ie in ene Their diſtzeſ levate 18 
. ws anu ap dons in $3: P 22 

A 9 20 perhaps not without 125 of 
the throne, to which he afterwards was raiſed. 

But, according to this account, Philip muſt have. refided- 
| for a much longer term at Thebes than three years, which 
Juſtin $; makes 2 47 time of his. confinement, i in that city. And 


L this ſeems to favqur a relation, which 5 . | 
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36 36 faidy at Plato Sechs fach expectations of this prince, 
that he recommended him to the late king Perdiccas as a 
perſon entirely qualified for a public truſt; and that in con- 
ſequence of the philofopher's advice, Perdiccas placed him 
at the head of one of the Macedonian Ka that he 
might chere raiſe, train, and diſcipline, » dody of forces, by 
way of à reſerve, on any ſudden eme rgency- If we may 
credit this relation, Philip muſt have been in his government 
nt the time of his brother's defeat; and now appeared op- 
portunely in defence of his country, not ſingle or unpreparedy: . 
bur at the head of a confiderable reinforcement... _ _ = G 
Cireumſtanced as Macedon'was' * 'at this time, 2 a prince 
_ whoſe only virtue was courage, muſt neceſſarily have complet- 
ed its ruin, and one who poſſeſſed leſs of this than Philip 
could not have attempted to re-eſtabliſh it . The choice of 
all its forces had been cut to pieces, or made priſoners, in 
the late en gen ment; the remains were totall e 
their aries ill bleeding. and the terror of . enemy 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon eit minds. The vietorlous Ly 
Which zar dpllis had augmented bf new levies; was every mo- 
ment expected to pour . them; and nothing was 
Joes of, but the Feeceflef"f n-abſolute” fubmiſſion. The 
24eontanns, a pi ul and 1 people, accounted in ears 
lier times, leſs barberots' and, more conſiderable than the Ma- 
cedonlans, had received f ſome "caufe 6f offehce: front Perdiccas; | 2 
and were now indulgi ging their revenge, Tava ing and infulti — 
the kingdom” without the leaſt interruption or control. 
Ancient pretenſions to che ſoverergiiry were at the ſame time 
renewed; and foreign enemies invited to ſhare the ſpoils of 
ibis viithiappy kingdom, under the pee of ſupporting the 
claims of different compęetitors favias, whom «ory ac 
| had difpoRlefſed, openily Rei His richt to che crown, * 
'Thracians be 520 rage to fupport his title; and Was bv: 
| ready = invade'the 1 dom, at the head ok 4 forniidable 
army, x hich the ors >=! t country had'been e upon 
to raiſe for his affitanee. pores the old competitor of 
king Amyntas, looked on the vigory of his friends, the Illy- | 
rians, as an event highly favourable to his pretenſions ; which 
he alſo now avowed' and” afferted. His known-connetions 
wich the victorious enemy, muſt have conſiderably increaſed 
his I” in nen but his W was not Oy on 
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PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. * 41 
chis party, nor on the Illyrians. The people of Athens had 
conceived an high reſentment againſt Perdiccas, who had pre- 
ſumed to diſpute their right to Amphipolis ; and oppoſed — 
_ attempts to regain this city. They were by no means favou- 
rably diſpoſed to Philip, the friend of Thebes, and pupil of 
their enemy Epaminondas. They juſtly ſuſpected that this 
prince, if once eſtabliſhed in the peaceable adminiſtiation of 
affairs, would not he inclined to make them any eonceſſion 
which Perdiccas had denied. Argaeus, on his part, who was 
gro old in intrigue; knew how to make the moſt flattering 
promiſes, when he ſtood in need of aſſiſtance: anti ſo effec“ 
tually convinced the Athenians, that their intereſt was cloſely 
connected with his reſtauration to that throne, on which he 
had for ſome time fat , that they reſolved to exert them 
lelves in defence of his title ; and, for this purpoſe, ſent out 
Mantias, one of their commanders, witk a powerful flect, and 
three n ½?”ꝭ1“ ß Re, 
Too pretenders to the crown , and formidable enemies, 
no actually in arms, and ready to ſurround him g, were not 
capable of deterring Philip from aſſuming the reins of govern- 
ment, under the title of regent and protector id hib infant 
nephew. His eloquence was now firſt” exerted to rouſe the 
Macedonians from their deſpair; to recal to their minds the 
courage 9, and the ancient honours of their fathers; to inſpire 
them with hopes of better fortune ; and to engage them in a 
faithful allegiance to the reigning family. Alf the moi ves 
that could poſſibly diffipate their terrour, and concilate their 
affeQions, were pathetitally and effeQually urged: dy this 
prince: his own-undaunted' deportment gave weiglrt to Bis ar- 
guments ; and the appearanee of his extraordinary merit made 
them conſider fidelity and ſtrict adherence to Him, not only as 
their duty, but their true intereſt. He poſſeſſed all thoſe qua-. 
lifications, in an eminent degree, which render a prinecamia- 
dle in the general eye l. Tis perſon was remarkably graceful, 
nud commanded affection and reſpeQ : his addreſs and deport- 
ment were obliging and inſinuating: lis conſumtmate pene- 
tration had not the leaſt appearance of reſerve: he had affa- 
bility the moſt; pleaſing and flattering ; natural and unſtudied ; 
 *Diod. Sie, ut ſupra. + Ibid, f Juſt. I. 7. e. 5. $ Diod-1. 16. fed. 3: 
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42 THE LIFE AND REIGN Or 
that timidity and hefitating condeſcenſion, that awk- 


ward and ridiculous mitzture of caution and affected openneſs, - 


which the great may ſometimes betray, who know the uſe of 


atfability, and vainly hope to appear what nature forbids them 


to attempt. He had a temper gay and unclouded ; a wit in- 


dulged with apparent eaſo, but ever well corre ed. Such ac- 


compliſhments are oftentimes found to be the veil of deep de- 


ſigus and turbulent paſſions; but are frequently known to 


raiſe ſuch prejudices in favour of the poſſeſſor, as caution and 
reflection cannot conquer. The bare appearance, therefore, of 
ſuch à prince, in a time of een danger, muſt have had a 
conſiderable effect: and the firſt experience of his abilities, in 


che beginning of his regency, ſtrengthened the expectations 


of the people, and confirmed their attachment to him. But 


the dignity of regent was by no means ſuited to the greatneſs 


of his ambition, now inflamed by the popular favour, and ge- 
neral good opinion, which his merit had acquired“ The 
oracle was induſtriouſly publiſhed, which promiſed that Mace- 
don ſhould artive-to the higheſt grandeur, under the reign of 


a ſon of Amyntas : and it was received with all poſſible defer- 
ence. , This is the man, they cried, „ whom we are to 


4 regard as the deſtined deliverer of his country. Let us re- 
t fle& upon the dangers now impending over us, and can we 


e hope for any ſecurity but from a king like him, or that an 


infant reign can be at all conſiſtent with the pteſent ſtate of 


© Macedon? Can it be expected, that a young prince, fired 
ee With a generous love of glory and power, will exert all his 


ec abilities in defence of the glory and 8 another? No: 
let us offer him a prize 
e worthy to be contended for 3 and let us place that prince 
% upon the throne of Macedon, whom the God himfelf points 
« out to us, and commands to be received as our deliverer.” 
Such ſentiments were, no doubt, propagated with all diligence 
by the friends and partiſans of Philip, and were heard with 
all attention - ne 28 the circumſtances and inclinations of 


infant Amyntas was ſet aſide, without difficulty, in a kingdom 
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tefrupred ;.and Philip himlelf was now inveſted with the royal 
OOO od , Rn ES ET 1 
Thus was he eee put in poſſeſſion of the firſt 
darling object of his aſpiriug hopes. And, having aſceaded 


the throne of Macedon; he inſtantly began to exert himſelf with 


due policy and vigour; for the. defence of his on power, and 
the welfare of his new ſubjects . His attention was in the 


firſt place, turned to the army which had ſuffered ſo ſeverelỹ 


in the late engagement: and his firſt care was to reſtore its 
Kregth and vigour 3) and to eftabliſh and improve its qilci- 


# 


Tze art of wat had not, as yet; been duly utiderftood in 


order to 9 5 the affections of cheir ſoldiers-by this falſe 
e. But Philip's views were much juſter, and more 
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carriages. in their march, either for: 


regulating his army, and training up 


of his reign. We learn from Polyaenus “, that one officer 
was diſmiſſed from hi ace, for uſing warm baths; and 
two others for entertaining a ſinging girl. The men of moſt 
diſt inction in his army were not permitted to make uſe of any 


5 themſelves, ot for their 
daggege 3 Which 2 allowed to be no more than their ſervants 755 
could carry 43 nor were the number of theſe permitted to be 

any greater than ſtrict neceſſity required. ö th | | 


Among the inſtances. of his attent 


ion to the modelling and 
Ys ſoldiers to the military 
art, we may reckon one which Arrain 1 Tad Elie both aſ- 
cribe to Philip : and that is the inſtitution of the Arpu@opo,, 
or ſpear-men, as they were called. Theſe were carefully 


choſęn from all the noble families in Macedon ; educated. and 


_ inftruQed, in all the liberal accompliſhments, at the royal 


PR 


- 


court. from their earlieſt years, and employed in all offices 
about the king's perſon. . They guarded his chamber-door by 
turns; they attended him in hunting and in battle; they had 
peculiar honours and privileges, and particularly were admit- 
ted to dine at the king's. table. Thus he contrived to keep, as 


- "the nobles in Macedon : and theſe youths, early taught to love 
and reiped the perſon of their prince, conſtantly under his 


inſpe d ion, and, of conſequence, fired wich emulation to ren- 


der themſelves worthy of his regard, ſerved as a glorious ſemi- 
naty (ſo Curtius { calls them) of future generals and officers; - 


on whoſe abilities and zeal the king might have the - firmeſt 
reliance, . And, for this purpoſe, it was particularly. neceſſary 


that they , ſhould. be enured to an exemplary obſervance 
ol his regulations. Not all the favour which he ſhewed 
them; pot. all the affability and condeſcenſion with which 
325 entertained them, 28 his equals and companions, was 


- 


Auffered, to. encourage them to the leaſt relaxation of his 
rigorous diſciplinz ©, Ohe of them w d had left his compan 
on a march, 50 allay his thirlt in à tavern, way ſeverely wy 
tiſed, Another, Who, hen he ſhould have remained under 


arms, was tempted to lay them down, for the greater cdnve= 
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nience of plundering, was put to death bd mercy; 4 and 
' Without the leaſt regard to his intimacy with the king, which 
1 had encouraged him to commit this offence. 
And now it was, that Philip formed the famous Macedonian 
Phalanx *, which afterwards performed ſuch effectual ſervices 
on many 6ccafions ; which fo greatly contributed to his ſon's - 
dons: ueſts in Afia, and which appeared ſo formidable to 
the Romans, at a time when' its gure and its arms alone 
remained, without the ſpirit by which'i it was originally ani- 
mated! Homer was the ſource from whence the Grecians 
drew all their knowledge : and, from the following paſſage 
of his immortal poem, Philip is ſaid t to have A pe the 
wen idea of this renowned _— hs 


. & 1 7 we, 5 X0puY, an * 
Tabor N Ae E | 
05 Vue . 1 α anne in N. 151. 1 
G 3 ITED $1. FRIS ED ** ts 
An iron "Seu 5 ee hs Sar *. 
Armour in armour lock d, and ſhields in ice. 
1 jean on ſpears, on targets targets throng: 
„Heine fuck to mae and man drove man . 5 8 
orn. 
Thus R e n it "ary bean ſuggeſted, and 
| not without reaſon, that Philip was by no means the original 
inventor of the Phalanx, but only new : modelled and diſcip- 
lined a body, with which the Macedonians, as well as all 
the Grecians, were already well acquainted. In the time of 
Philip, this Phalanx was compoſed of a body of infantry, of 
about ſix thouſand men, which uſually formed his main battle 4. 
Their arms were a ſhort cutting 8 a large ſquare buckler, | 
four feet in length, and two and an half broad; and 3 
fourteen cubits long, called; by the Grecians 
body was uſually dra un up ſixteen in depth: the files were 
ſometimes doubled, ſometimes divided, as the: different exigen- - 
cies required: Auch, in 00014 manner ol cher e and 
; . 4 aß r ee * 
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them, ſo as to form a kind of robf to ſtcure them from all 
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{ counter-marchings, on ſuch occaſions 45 Philip introduced an 


alteration which he deemed of conſequence, as it tended to 


je to -- EIS 14 


theſe diſtances ; and, when they were to receive the enemy, 
they locked ſtill cloſer, fo that the diſtances were but one 
cubit. Their pikes, as hath. been obſerved, were, fourteen 
cubits long. The ſpace between the hands, and that part of 
the pike which projected beyond the right, took up four, and, 
confequently, each pike was advanced ten cubits beyond the 
body of the ſoldier. 80 far did they advance towards the 


of all the four fucceeding ranks, projected beyond the front 


to Meir ſeveral proportional diſtances. The ſoldiers of all the 
other'ranks behind the fifth held their pikesS(which could. not 
thoſe before 


miſſwe weapons. But this was not the only uſe of thoſe ſol- 
diers, whoſe pikes could not reach the enemy. They were 


moſt eſfectually employed in bearing up againſt thoſe who. pre- 
eeded them, aud fupporting them with all their ſtrength. So 


that the charge was ever made with the whole united force 


and impetuoſity of all this mighty body; immoveable and im- 

Pregnable by its union; and without the leaſt poſſibility of a 
retreat for thoſe ſoldiers who were on every fide cloſely locked 

_ - In; and puſhed forward by their comrades, e 


4 * 


Ihe difficulty of ſuſtaining the weight of this body, appears 


evidently from its deſcription ; the difficulty of opening or 
- breaking it Polybius 4 thus demonſtrates, by comparing it with | 
| the diſpoſition of the Roman army. Each. Roman ſoldier, 
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faith this hiſtorian, takes u vp 1. og fight two, cubits : the flake 


| diſtance muſt be allowed for ſhifting their ſhields, and wield- 
ing their arms. The whole, then, is twice the diſtance of the 
Phalangites, when they move to attack the enemy. Every 
Raman, therefore, oppoſes two of theſe, and is obliged to 
make head againſt ten mag Pikes. And, when the Phalanx 
waits to receive the enemy, the numbers and; difficulties are 
doubled, The efforts 0 the e wight indeed ſome- 
times break one or more in this vaſt foreſt of pikes. But then, 
{as Livy * hath obſeryzd in one particular inſtance) the pike, 

0 wa. — ſtill continued to fill up the tremendous range, 
without any vacancy or interval : nor was its broken. point in- 


capable of doing execution. 


A late author of a diſcourſe on. the Roman art of war is of 
opinion, that the principal defect of the Phalanx lay in its diſ- 
advantageous armour, and order of battle. “ In reality, faith 
“ he, the pikes of the two firſt ranks only were ſerviceable in 
« anengageme af 3 ; thoſe of the reſt e availed any thing. | 
The men of the third rank could not ſee what: paſſed in the 

“ front, nor had any cammand of their long pikes, which 
were entangled and 975 up between the files, without 2 
8 of moving them to the right or left: hence the 

mans found no great difficulty in ſurmounting an obſta- 
cle, formidable indeed in appearance, but at bottom very 
© trifling. They had only to gain upon the pikes of the two 
“e firſt ranks, that they might join the enemy, and fight hand 
<'to hand. This 97 were enabled to do by their large 
4 bucklers, with which they bore up the pikes of the Mace- 

% donians, and, forcing their way under, reached them with 
„ their Force All reſiſtance was then at an end; the 
« Phalanx, unprovided for defence, and rather embarraſſed 
than aided by their pikes, could no longer ſtand the furious 
charge of the Romans, who made dreadful havock with 


S 


their pointed words, We find at the. battle of Pydna, 


% where Paulus Amilius gained fo complete a vikor, over 
«Perſeus, that no leſs than twenty thouſand Macedonians 
« were flain, with the * 9 0 one hundred men on the 
« ſide of the Romans,” e is impoſſi. 
ble to zfcribe to any other cauſe, than to the inlulkieney of 
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the pike, when oppoſed to an infantry armed with ſwords and 
It becomes the writer of this hiſtory to ſpeak with the ut- 
moſt caution on ſuch a ſubject: particularly as Folard *, from 
whom theſe obſervations are almoſt exactly copied, has pro- 
nounced poſitively on the inconvenience of the Macedonian 
' Pikes. But it is obvious to remark, that the battle, here 
brought as an example to eſtabliſh this theory, doth not afford 
a ſingle circumſtance in fayour of it; but, on the contrary, 
doth remarkably confirm that of . In the firſt place, 
we find the conſul Emilius uſing all poſlible artifice to bring 
Perſeus from his ground, which he had choſen particularly for 
the ſake of his Phalanx : and to which he obſtinately adhered, 
till accident, or rather the policy of the Roman, obliged him 
to advance. 'The fight of the Phalanx, though deſcending into a 
leſs advantageous place, ſtruck Emilius with horror and 
amazement. It was attacked with all'imaginable gallantry in 
front, but bore down all before it with ſuch irreſiſtible impetu- 
olity, that Zmilius-rent his garments in an agony of grief and 
indignation. When the inequality of the ground, the immenſe 


font of this body, and the confuſion of the battle, began to 


_ "deſtroy the firm and folid form of the Phalanx; then it 
"was; that this able Roman conceived, hopes of  fucceſs : 

hen it was, that he ordered his legions to attack it in che in- 
tervals and vacancies now laid open 1. And to this diſpoſition . 

Livy 5, in expreſs terms, aſrribes the victory. Had the whole 
Roman army, ſaith he, continued to make Its impreſſion on the 
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erant : quae fluQuantem tuibatunt primo, deinde disjecerunt Phalangers. : 
cujus conſeftae, & intentis horrentis haſtis intolerabiles vires ſunt. Si carp- 
tim ieudo cireumagere immobilem Tongitudine et gravitate haſtam cogas, 
confuſa true implicantur: 6 vero ab latere aut ab tergo aliquid tumultis _ 
. - ncrepuit, ruinae modo turbantur. Sicut tum adverſus catervatim incurrentes 
_* Romanoz, et interrupti myltifariam acie obyiam ire cogebantur; & Romani, 
© quacunque data intervalla efſent infinuabant ordines ſuos. Qui ſi qniverss acie 
An frontem adverſus inſtructam Phalangem concurriſſent, quod Pelignis principio 


13 nac incaute coogreffis adverſus cetratos eyenit, induiſſent ſe haſtis nec con- 
ertam aciem ſuſtinviden!, Lav. in loco cit. | 
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front, it muſt have run directly on the Macedonian pikes z 
nor could it have ſuſtained the weight of this cloſe and firmly 
The Phalanx, therefore, appears to have been irreſiſtible in 
almoſt every caſe, but where the inequality, or accidental ob- 
ſtructions in the ground, or the, unwieldineſs, occaſioned b 


its numbers, made it break or fluctuate . This was the chief 
inconvenience attending on the Phalanx, which is ſaid to have 


been greatly increaſed by the later kings of Macedon, who 
were enabled to augment this body to ſixteen thouſand men f. 
Though their diviſion of the Phalanx, thus augmented into ten 
diſtinct battalions, ſeems to have been purpoſely intended to 
obviate this inconvenience. And, if once broken, either by 
the nature of the ground, or the artifice of the enemy in xen 
tiring, aud tempting the e e to a diſorderly, purſuit, or 
by any other cauſe, the miſchief became totally irreparable, 
28 it Was abſolutely impoſſible for them ever to rally and re» 


ſume their form. 


Auocher defect of this body ſeems to have been, that jts 
rear was left entirely expoſed and defenceleſs. Men armed 
munen excecding cloſely drawn up, could, by no 


means, if attacked behind, face about readily, and preſent 


their arms that way . Accordingly, we find, that in the bat- 


tle of {nocephalss, where ibs, e Flaminius con- 
quered Philip, the latter king of Macedon, a legionary tribune, 
3 ee undertook to break through a formidable 
body of the Macedonian Phalanx, which continued, after the 
diſperſion of their comrades, to fight firmly an the right wing; 


and, by attacking them in the rear, gaſily effected his deſign, 


cut the hindmoſt to pieces, and obliged che reſt to fr. 
Tue Phalanx, thus formed, Philip juſtly conſdered as, his 
beſt and. moſt eſfectual reſource: and the, foldiers, of which it 
was compoſed, he treated with every mark of diſtinction and 


regard. That affability and affection, which he ſhewed to all 
his ſoldiers, and which he well knew how to expreſs, without 


dieſcending from bis true dignity, were doubled to them. He 
gave them the honourable title of HI. green $, his felow- and 


- diers, a name invented to animate and encourage the, fol 
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to boten — ſeverity of their tolls. bannen | 

faith the French tranflator of Demoſthenes, are eaſily prt c- 

Hiſed, and coſt a prince but little, yet frequently prove hes the 
tmoft conſequence. ' 

| * his different enemies were now pouring down u x him, - 

and made it neceffary to exert all his efforts and abilities 

5 avert the A e's In his 8 diffculties he derm it 5 


fo ſome'of 515 1 . 5 3 from 
* moleſtation of one formidable competit or. 

ut Argacus and the Athenians gave him ftill greater uneas 

intereſts demanded the ruin of the one; che others 

were Ga be managed with the urmolt addreſs and policy 5. 

Although their difpoßtions were 'by 1 no. means favourable ta 

him, he was ſenſible Ln yn eat motive for n 


„ died. Sie v 10.4. 3. reel 4 . , N 


e e e Boch among the ih eee r % | 
a of Thrace, thoſe E ns 8 55 ed, which change rieber 1 ; 
ncighbourin nces u e to dim, ag. .to his n es ; 

and, that Phi 8. on this occaſion,. gratified his 525 as well as love 
told; for that; in Thrace, it was eſteemed more honourable to receive than to 
give; contrary to * ren — . e r 
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cont Argaeus; was the hopes of becoming maſters of: - 
7 that prince could keine dif- 


ty of promiſing, if, by their interpoſition, e ox ht be 
ar tos ore: 8 the hoes: "By the ſame conceſſion, Philip 
might have at once gained their friendſhip ; but he:clearty ſaw 
the danger of inveſting thoſe, whom he conſidered as his cne- 
mies, with a place of ſuch' importance to the peace and ſecu- 
rity of his kingdom. He therefore could not think of ſuffer- 
ing the Athenians to poſſeſs it: on the other hand, he was to 
act with due caution and delicacy, fo as, if poſſible, to give 
no umbrage to this people; and this could by no means be 
effected, M ha till continued to keep poſſeſſion of it himſelf. 
He therefore determined upon à meaſure, dictated by the en- 
tent of his genius and poliey. He withdrew the Macedonian 
forces from Amphipolis; and affrcted to renounce all claim 
to that city *, by 4 formal declaration, acknowledging the 
ight of 5.0500 he toabſolute liberty and independence, as 
2 Grecian ſettlement, intitled, by the expreſs words and tenour 
of treaties lately concluded, to the enjoyment of their own 
laws and privileges, free from the control of any rere s 
juriſdiction. By this means, whatever oppoſition ſhould be 


made to the pretenſions of Athens, was to appear as the act of 


 _ the inhabitants themſelves. And chis declaration ef Philip had 


the appearance of ſuch diſintereſted generoſity, that the people 
of Amphipolis, in the firſt — 2 ende deereed di- 
vine honours to him, as their guardian genius; expre he 
warmeſt zeal for his ſupport againſt all attempts to diſturb his 
government at home 4; white, at the ſame time, they defend- 
ed his frotitier againſt all foreign attacks, that might be made 

- Mantias, the Athenian” admiral, was now at anchor befots 
Metkene, the city ſo called on the Thermaic bay 4, forty ſtadia 
. diſtant" from Pydna ; and from thence'detached a body of 

troops ts reinforce the Macedonians, who had taken up arms 
for Argacus. This prince now appeared at the head of his 
united army, and prefente 4 hinſelt before the city of gare. 
| He adareſſed himfelf to the inhabitants in the manner _uſualin 
kfuch diſputes ; inveighed againſt the injuſtice of the preſeut 


8 * Polyacan. Stra. I. 4. c. 17. IA 


Diod. Sic. ut ſupra. | 
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. 8 ſupported his on title by every argument which 
is cauſe could ſupply ; and urged every motive of honour and 
intereſt, Which might induce them to acknowledge him aas 
their ſovereign, and to fight under his ſtandard. But theſe 
people had tao juſt notions of the merit and abilities of Philip, 
and of the weakneſs. and inſufficiency of his rival, to ſuffer 
_ theirallegiance to be ſhaken. They, with one conſent, deter- 
mined to adhere firmly to the intereſts of the. preſent. reign, | 
and ſhut: their gates againſt Argaeus. Diſpirited hy this dif- 
ce, he directed his march back towards Methone ; when 
hilp, who was now prepared to attack him, fell furiouſly on 
his rear, and cut it to pieces. The reſt of his army gained a 
neighbouring eminence, where they were quickly ſurraunded, 
and obliged: to ſurrender themſelyes priſoners of war. 


47 41 
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In this-battle Argaeus fell , and thus freed: Philip from all 
the dangers and commotious which might ariſe from his pre- 
tenſions. His Macedonians, Philip difpoſed among his on 
troops, and freely admitted them to renew their oatha to him, 
with a confidence well calculated to attach them to his inte- 
reſt. All the Athenian priſoners, he treated with the utmoſt. 
-- "ſhould be inſtantly. reſtored to them; he expreſſed the greateſt 
veneration for their ſtate ; and the moſt cordial affection, and 
tender concern, for its citizens; and thus ſent them home, 
deeply affected with the politeneſa, and humane diſpoſitions, of 
the young king of Mace dont 
The Athenjan + 3 ad ſcatcely arrived at their city, 
when ambaſſadors from Philip appeared in the aſſemblyʒ where 
the late conduct of their maſter gained them the utmoſt fa-. 
Pour and attention. In his name they propoſed a peace; and 
a renewal of that alliance, which had formerly ſubſiſted be- 
tween Athens and king Amyntas. On his part, the faireſt 
profeſſions were made of. regard and amity; and, as to Amphi; 
polis 1, r were inſtructed to ſpeak of it as a, city to 
which Philip had no claim, and which was no longer dependent 
on che crawn, of Macedon, either ta hold, Jeane eee. 
His overtures wert received with all attention hy a people, who, 
although they derived conſiderable advantages from their con- 
queſts and colonies in Thrace and Macedon, yet were greatly 
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diſcouraged by the vaſt expence of ſending out and maintain- 
ing their fleets, in order to ſupport theſe acquiſitions ; and 
were therefore, at preſent, well inclined to make a peace with 
Philip, on ſuch honourable terms as he now offered. Theſe, 
as they conſiſted entirely in words and promiſes, he made no 
difficulty of propoſing. And they, on their part, did not, as 
yet think fo highly of Philip's power, and were not ſo well ac- 
quainted with' his policy, as to imagine that he could not pre- 
ſume to violate! any treaty which they might conclude with 
him. They therefore contented themſelves with ſeeing Amphi- 
pert independent on Macedon j perſuaded that they might, at 
me time; recover it by force of arms. Not the leaſt \men. 
tion was now made of it; but the treaty, without any ob- 
jection, or difficulty, ng ns concluded, and ratified; en 
tirely to the ſatisfaction of Philip; who, in the depths of his. 
 artifice and policy, conſidered it only as a temporary expedi- 
ent: fully determined, that no engagements, of this nature, 
| Would raiſe any obſtructions to his future deſigns. 
Theſe actions engaged the firſt year of Philip's reign; and, 
| Kaview thus far provided for the ſecurity of his power and 
kingdom, he received an account of the death of Agis, king 
of the Paeonians V. A ſimilar event had encouraged the: 
| Paconians fo diſtreſs and haraſs the kingdom of Macedon; and 
now Philip, inſtruaed by their invaſion, determined: to em- 
brace the fame occaſion of oppreſſing them. He entered their 
territories with the choice x all his forces, encouraged and 
invigorated by their late ſucceſſes. The enemy who marched 
cout to meet him, were utterly defeated, and the whole nation 
obliged to ſubmit implicitly to the conqueror, and to er 
_ an abſolute dependence on Macedon. | 
Philip had now one enemy alone remaining f, but this 5 
far the moſt "formidable z Bardylis,: king of the IIlyriaus. 
The victories Which this prince had gained over the brothers 
and the father of Philip; the ſhameful tribute whieh they had 
aid him, and which he ſtill demanded; the acquiſitions which 


e had already gained in Macedon, and the danger wich which _ ; 


his increafing power ſtill threatened the kingdom; all engaged 
this prince to revenge the injuries done to his family, to aſſert 
the honour of his NOOR 2 to e for his own defence 


* 
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and ſecurity, He therefore aſſembled his ſoldiers; ; and, 3 2 
ſpirited: diſcourſe, inflamed their. minds with ſentiments of 
glory; rendered them impatient to engage their old enemy, 
and to retrieve the honour of their arms; and, having thus 
d them for actions of valour, marched. towards the 

8 8 of Illyria, at the head of ten thouſand foot and fix 
hundred horſe. Bardyllis perceived the approaching ſtorm, 
but not without emotion: he would have been well pleaſed not 
to expoſe his reputation, purchaſed by a long life of military 

toils, to any hazard, againſt a prince in the active part of life, 


ol extraordinary vigour:and abilities, and who-already appear- . 


ed formidable by his late ſucceſſes, Ambaſſadors were, there- 
fore ſent from the Illyrian, with propoſals of peace, on condi- 
tion that esch party | ſhould be acknowledged ſovereign of thoſe 
places which they then poſſeſſed. To cheſe overtures Philip 
"7 replied, that an equitable and an honourable peace 
be entirely conſonant to his inclinations ; that he could 

not regard auy peace, as either equitable or bogourable,. but 
ſuch a one as ſhould effectually confine the Illyrian within his 


ancient limits. That he ſho! immediate „ Apr nee all his 


eonqueſts in Macedon, were the terms which became the king 
of Macedon to propoſe ; and theſe the only terias he was de- 
"termined to accept. This ſpirited anſwer put an end to all 
further negociations. The Illyrian king ordered | his troops. to 


march z and, with ane intrepidity, {ought out the bald i in- 


| raders. 

The-armics of the two nations. were nearly equal v, that of 
the Illyrians being compoſed of ten thouſand: foot, and five 
bundred horſe. They were alſo equally animated, though 
by different motiyes., The Macedonians ſought to revenge 
their late diſgraces, and t regain the hanour of their arms: 


the Dlyrians came on in the pride of former vigories, and ia 


were eager to ſupport their advantages, and mantain the glory 
| they had already gained. As they approached, esch army en- 
deavoured to ſtrike terror into their sſſailants, by horrid thouts 


and outerics, according to the ancient cuſtom of theſe nati- 


_- * 14 e rians advanced in one large column, of that 
he Greeks called Pliothion, « to toll 2 8 N __ 
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weight upon the enemy. The right wing and center of the 
Macedonians were compoſed of their ehoiceſt infantry, and 
among theſe, the phalanx lately formed On the left Phi- 
lip ſtationed his cavalry, who were ordered to wheel about 
and attack the Ilyrians in flank ; while the prince, at the 
head of his favourite body, ſtood firmly in the front, and brave- 
ly ſuſtained: their charge. Both fides fought with equal valour, 
and victory remained long in ſuſpence. At length, the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry began to make ſome impreſſion, both on the 
flank and the rear of the Illyrians; while all the boldeſt efforts 
of the Phalanx, and all the military {kill of their royal general, 
were exerted to break their front. Victory began, at length, to 
favour, and, after a long and obſtinate conteſt, to declare for 
Philip: repeated charges, directed with due ſkill, and execu- 
ted with becoming valour, obliged the Illyrian column to 
bend and fluctuate: the Macedonians preſſed their diſordered 
enemy on all ſides; on the front, the flank, and the rear; 
and, with great havock, broke and diſperſed the whole army. 
More than ſeven thouſand fell on the field of battle; and, 
among: theſe, the gallant old king Bardyllis; whoſe mind and 
be fought bravely on horſeback, This man had raiſed him - 
ſelf, by his valour, from a ſtate of the greateſt meanneſs.and 
obſcurity. Having firſt gained a few followers 4, he ſupported 
himſelf by rapine and plunder; and, by remarkable equity and 
exaQtneſs in the diſtribution of the prey, attached his Sollow- 
ers to his mtereſt, and greatly encreaſed their numbers, Hence 
he ſeems (in this ſavage nation, where power wWas N | 
founded on violence and perſonal 8 the great mark o 
merit) to have been enabled to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty. 
In this ſtation he acted with becoming vigour 3 and now fell 
in a manner worthy of a warlike prince, + 
The purſuit was, for ſome time, continued with conſiderable 
laughter 3 but, as the rout diſperſed and ſeparated the enemy, 
Philip, who. well knew how far to purſue his victory, recalled 
his ſoldiers to the field of battle; where he cauſed the dead 
- tobe interred, and, as Diodorus $ hath recorded, exec ted a 
6 ö : Tg 's | * © LEY | 
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trophy ia honour of this important victory. It is certain that 
this account is not agreeable to the eſtabliſhed maxim of his 
predecefiprs; and that Pauſanias, as hath been already obſerved, 
alerts, that neither Philip nor Alexander ever erected a tro= 
phy in honour of any of their many. victories. Yet, in the 
medals which have been preſerved, both of the father and the 
fon, we find a reverſe charged with one of theſe memorials 
of victory; which ſeems to favour the account of Diodorus, 
and to imply, that Philip did really make this innovation in 

the Macedonian cuſtoms ; and rather choſe to imitate the man- 
ners and uſages of Greece. And if ſo, it is a.circumſtance 


. the more worthy of attention, as it ſeems to be an indication | 


_ ofthe meet di of this prince. His firſt great ambition 
was to make his kingdom be conſidered as a true and genuine 
member of the illuſtrious community of Greece. This was 
an honour the Greeks were now by no means diſpoſed to grant 
him; and every circumſtance of diſtinftion many of them 
were ſufficiently ready to point out. Hence might poſſibly 
have ariſen this affectation of conforming to the Grecian 
manners : which was by no means accidental, or lightly con- 

ceived o Fran, & but the reſult of deep defign, to place him- 
"ſelf and his ſubjects in a more honourable view than that of 
barbarians *, in which their enemies were willing to conſider 
chem ; and to aboliſh every, even the minuteſt, cuſtom which 
, might tend to preſerve the memory of a diſtinction ſo odious 
And mortifying. JJ oi LP VV 
However this may be, the ambitious and daring ſpirit of 
Philip, enlivened and elevated by ſucceſs, now meditated ſtill 
greater and more extenſive deſigns f. The late victory had 
completely freed his country from the incurſions of a dange- 
rous enemy; and reduced IIlyria to the condition of a pro- 
vince dependent on Macedon. His abilities, his fucceſſes,” his 
whole deportment, obliging and engaging, both by nature 
and by art, all conſpired to captiyate the affections of his 
ſubjecte, and to attach them with particular firmneſs to his 
ſervice. They now ſpoke of nothing but the greatneſs of 
their king; and, under his direction aud command, were 
prepared to undertake the moſt hazardous enterprizes. Thus 


Sec. Demoſt. Phil. 3. ſeQ. 6. et alibi, Diod. Sic. ut fupra- 
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mnimated, and thus ſupported, Philip now determined to go 
on in that courſe of bold and hazardous enterprizes, which 
he had hitherto purſued with ſo much good fortune; and, not 
contented with ſecuring the peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, 
(which many princes, ſituated as he had been, would have 
thought ſufficient for their glory) reſolved to render his king- 
dom much more opulent and flouriſhing, much more powerful 
and f TINS ERS St Pt Dong 
Amphipolis he conſidered as acity, the poſſeſſion of which was, in 
the firſt place, neceſſary to his future deſigns; and which both 
lory and intereſt equally prompted him to reunite to Macedon. 
But many difficulties there were to obſtruct an attempt of this 
nature, which required the moſt conſummate policy to ſurmount. 
The Athenians had by no means e; their pretenſions, but 
prepared to reduce the city by force of arms. The Amphi - 
politans, on their part, had now taſted the comforts of free- 
dom; and determined, if poſſible, to maintain their indepen- 
dence: for this purpoſe, they attached themſelves to the 
Olynthian league, which had once more grown powerful by 
the ruin of the Spartans. The people, who formed this con- 
| federacy, appeared well-diſpoſed to defend them, both againſt 
the Athenians, with whom they were, at this time, engaged 
in a conteſt ; and againſt Philip, whom they juſtly dreaded - 
and ſuſpected. Iphicrates, the. Athenian, was once more 
ſent againſt this city, whoſe abilities ſoon made him maſter of 
all the adjacent poſts. The town was blocked up; when a 
party of the citizens, in the Athenian - intereſt , promiſed to 


deliver up one of the gates to him, and gave hoſtages for the 


ſecurity. of their ormance. Theſe hoſtages Iphicrates 


committed to the care of Charidemus, the commander of a2 


body of hired troops, who then fought under him, and was 
himſelf obliged to return to Athens, whither the diflatisfation 
of his countrymen had recalled him. Charidemus, pretending 
to reſent the wrongs of Iphicrates, refuſed to ſerve under 
Timotheus, who had ſucceeded him; and returned the hoſ- 
tages to the Ne en The Athenians were thus defeat» 
ed in their hopes of gaining the city; and Timotheus himſelf 

Was oon after obliged to raiſe che ſiege, as he had not forces 
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Tbe Amphipolitans,thusfecured from their preſent danger *, 
ſeem to have grown to fome degree of inſolence, and to have 
zen Philip real, or pretended; cauſes of complaint The 
ä — perecived, that theſe muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce an open declaration againſt them on the part of Philip ; 
and that a place, where many of their ſubjects had ſettled, 
was in iniminent danger of falling under the dominion of a 
prince, whoſe power was already become formidable to his 
neighbours. What uſe he might be tempted to make of ſuch 
 anacceſfion of ſtrength”; how far their intereſt might be af- 
_ fected, and their welfare rendered precarious by it, was un- 
certain. They Xa ee re, deter m_ to quiet 0 their 
fuſpĩciens and jealouſies at once f, and to provide effeQually 
againſt all conſequences, by Sn] union with Athens z and 
no ſent their deputics to that city, to propoſe an accommo- 
dation and alliance. 3 5 3 = 
Duch a conjunction could not but appear in the higheſt de- 
gree — to Philip ; his future * 5 entirely depended 
don defeating the deſign; and, for this purpoſe, that artifice 


_— amd policy, which had always ſo great a ſhare in the ſucceſs 


- of all his ſchemes, were now effeCually exerted. His agents 
were inſtantly diſpatched to Athens: the popular leaders, and 
public miniſters, were gained; and-the people flattered wi h 
opp and moſt plauſible declarations. To give theſe n 
air of greater ſincerity, a tation was commenced, andaa 
_ formal rn 2 t the Athenians, in the firſt 
place, ſnould be put in poſſeſſion of Amphipolis; and that 
' _ hey, on their part, ſhould give up! to Philip 3 which, 
_ famous for its fidelity and a rent to Amyntas; an 
attachment varried even to adoration, as we learn from Ariſti- 
_ dies 5, yet had revolted from Philip, and committed itſelf to 
the protection of Athens. Under the pretence of preventing 
the inhabitants of this city from taking the alarm, and ſeeking 
the defence of ſome other ſtate, the whole tranſaction was 
privately carried on in the fenate of five hundred ||, without 
hy referred, as aſual, to che aſſembly of dhe people: and, 


$ Demo. Olynth. TE. ſe&. 3. f Orat. de Societ. tom. 1. P. 422, 
| I | Theopompus in Ulp. de Suida. 


DO 


by this means, there was the greater room for evaſion and ſub- 
tkerfuge, and better opportunity for delays. and difficultics. 
The Athenians, fired with expectations . regaining Amphi- 
| P is, the great object of their, wiſhes, ſuffered themſelves. to 
amuſed, and, with the-moſt iuſolent contempt refuſed to 
receive any ovettures from the Olynthian deputies 4 a treat- 
ment which juſtly . irritated their ſtate *, and determined 
it to give all poſſible oppoſition to. the Athenian intereſt. 
| Tie was the diſpoſition with which Philip wiſhed to inſpire 
the Olynthians. He inſtantly applied himſelf to them, while 
Jet their retentment was violent; he flattered; he courted, be 
promiſed them, and they readily harkened to his propoſals. 
With an air of the utmoſt friendſhip and cordiality, he gave 
them up Athemus, a city which ſeparated Olynthus from the 
ſea , and which had, for a long ſeries of years, acknowledg- 
ed the juriſdiction of the kings of Macedon : and, thus gra- 
tified and obliged; the Olynthians made no difficulty 2 
ing into ſtrict engagements with their benefactor. By theſe 
means did this ẽonſummate maſter of intrigue diſpel that 
ſtorm, which, had it once burſt forth, mult have diſtroyed his 
.rifing greatneſs; and engaged a powerful and important peo- 
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le firmly to his intereſts, who had ever regarded him with 
.envy and diſcontent, and were, but a moment before, preparetl 
to unite with his moſt dangerous antagoniſts. + 
Strengthened by this new alliance, he made no ſeruple of 
 avowing thoſe hoſtile intentions, which he had, for ſome time, 
entertginedagainſt Amphipolis. Hehad-art: ſufficient to perſuade 
the Olynthians, that their intereſt, as well as that of Macedon, 
required that he ſhould reduce this city to his obedience. This 
people. had alſo ſome. wrongs to urge againſt the inhabitants. 
Ix bk therefore determined to unite ona We z3.and 
Amphipolis was ed by. a vigorous ſiege f.- The Amphipo- 
:Ktans, —_— affected by Sager, when fe. FE once 1 | 
chem, than attentive. to the means of preventing it, had re- 
- -©courſe--to Athens in this emergency, and ſent two. of their 
<itizens/to- defire the protection of that ſtate ß. The Atheni- 
ans had jult now given an uncommon proof of attention to 
IE * Demolt. ut fupra. ; +. Dem. Phil. 2. ſe&. 6. 7 „ 
- Diod... Sic. 1. 16. ſect, 18. $ Demoſt« Oiyn- 3. fect: 4. 5 
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their public intereſts. The iſland of Euboea had been, for 


ſome time, under their protection; and its reſpective cities 
- were governed by perſons devoted to their ſervice. Diſorders 
however, had ariſen ; and a ſedition fomented and ſupported 
by the Thebans, whoſe forces had been admitted into ſome of 
- the cities, threatened the whole iſland with a revolution . 
ns, the governor of Chalcis, had been guilty of 


ſome outrages againſt the Athenians : Themiſon, who govern- 


ed in Eretria, had alſo given them a particular cauſe of com- 
plaint. He had taken from them the city of Oropus, fituated 
on the confines. of Attica and Boeotia, and given it into the 
hands of the Thebans; who ff ill obſtinately refuſed to reſtore 


. it to a people, who either could not, or were not diſpoſed to 


make uſe of any other means for recovering this city, but thofe 
of remonſtrating, and pleading the juſtice of their pretenſs- 
- ons, Yet theſe chiefs now. found themſelves obliged to im- 


plore the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, who, notwithſtanding all 
former complaints and quarrels, could not but ſee the neceſſi- 
ty of lupporting their,intefeſt in Euboea, which, by its ſitua- 


tion, ſerved either to command, or to defend, the country of 


. Attica ; and, by its fertility, ſupplied it amply with provifions. 


But, although the attempt of Thebes was tufficiently alarm- 


Jung, yet doubts and delays were ariſing,; when Timotheus þ, 
the great Athenian general, appeared in the afſembly. 


„What, my countrymen,” . cried he, ( the Thebans are in 


« the iſland 3 and are you deliberating why are you not al- 
% ready at the port? why are you not embarked ? why is not 

| 5 covered with your navy ? 80 ſpirited an addreſs, 
determined them at once : in five days they entered Euboea ; 
in thirty, they obliged the Thebans to come % terms, and to 
.eyacuate the iſland; and, on their return $, Hierax and 


- Strarocles, the deputics of Amphipolis, appeared before them 


1 implore their aid upon a like occaſion. They repreſented 


the danger of a junction between Philip and Olynthus in-the 
: trongeſt light; and earneſtly preſſed them to ſend out their 
fleet, to take a eity under their protection, which they had 
Jong deſired to poſſeſs; and by that means, to prevent it from 

falling under the power of their common enen 


— 
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The late inſtance of their, vigour made Philip ſee plainly 
the neceſlity of having once more reſource to artifice b. He 
therefore addreſſed a letter to the Athenians, which he well 
knew how to draw up in the moſt ſpecious and inſinuating 
terms. In this he acknowledged their pretenſions to the city, 
which he now. beſieged ; he renewed the affurances of his 
friendſhip ; he declared, that it was his real intention to ſur- 
render Amphipalis to them; and that, for this purpoſe, and 
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| anft-any effects of that reſentment; and, for this purpoſe, | | 

Es 4 termined to cement the union which now ſubſiſted between 
1178 ß 

They were poſſeſſed of a conſiderable power, 155 by ſea. 

and land *. They bad. conceived, high notions of their own 

importance, and had already diſcovered their jealouſy of 


Philip's encreaſing power, which, though it had for the preſent 


— 


ſubfided, yet migbt till break out, on any future alarm f. 
Favours and benefits, therefore, were the only ſure means of 
confirming them in his intereſt; and he ſoon found opportu- 

nities of gratifying them. The revolt of Pydna afforded him 

a fair occaſion. TJ marching a =_ that city, in order to 

reduce it to his obedience. The ſiege was formed ; and the 
Pydencans, unſupported by their ber, ſovercigns, were wen 
_ obliged to ſurrender. Libanus 4 and Ariſtides $ have both .. 
afſerted, that, at the very time when theſe people were per- - 
tulation were ratified, Philip ordered his ſoldiers to fall on 
dem without mercy, and thus cruelly maſſacred a conſiderable 
number of the citizens But ſuch an inſtance of barbarity would 
ge _realonably be. preſumed, bes beer omitted by 
- Demoſthenes, ho repreſented, all the action of this prince 
in the blackeſt light; nor is it at all conſiſtent with the tenour - 
of hie actions: for, although his humanity, was, on many 
ocraſions, made to yield to his policy. and A yet unne⸗ 
_ _ceflary barbarity was neither conſiſtent with his temper, nor . 
bis intereſt. It ſeems more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that hie 
accepted of the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants, Without inflict- 
ing any extraordinary ſeveritieg \FÞ8 without . Ggracing his 
preſent to the Olynthians, to whom he now gave up Pydna, 
by putting them in poſſeſſion of a city, de opulated and po- | | 
©  - Inted by the blood of helpleſs wretches, who had laid down 5 
their arms, n M 
Jo gratify the Olynthians {till farther e Next... 
place, turned his arms againſt Potidaca. | This city had been 
taken ſame years fince by Timotheus, and was now in polleſ. 


< 


- 


F don of the Athenians ; but, as it had been originally depen- 


Peng Out, . fcb, 1, Olyath. 2. fed. . 
Olynth. $ fed. . & alibi... J Liban. vole T. p. 106 
Arift. Orat. de Societ. tom. L. p. . 
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dent on Olynthus, with profeſſions of the trueſt affection, he 
made à tender of his aſſiſtance, in order to reduce it to 
their obedience, His propoſal was readily accepted; and he 
now marched, at the head of a formidable force; againſt'a 
city by no means capable of contending with the unitad pow- 
ers of two fuch confederates. The gates of Potidaea were ſoon 
| obliged to be thrown open to receive the beſiegers. The 
Athenian garriſon, from a vain expectation of relief, retired 
into the citadel, and there continued the oppoſition, till, con- 
vinced of their abandoned and deſperate condition, they con- 
ſented to yield to ſuperior force, and ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war . In this ſiege, Philip affected only to be 
conſidered as ally to Olynthus, to be engaged entirely on their 
account, without any hopes of private advantage. The city, 
therefore, was inſtantly given up to the Olynthians : but the 
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 Auccels 3 their late attempt to ſet Payſanias' on the throne 
Philip Fart 123 impiovs into a fair cauſe, aun juſtification, | 
ties. Againſt them, therefore, her now, determined: to 
wachs and be characte ter of their king gave him juſt grounds 5 
+: owl hope for ſucceſs, 8 BY 
3 Cotys, Who at this Ros governed 93 Aden Thrice, po- | . 
_«ſefled: the Cherſoneſus, and the coaſts of the Egean fea, as far 
a the Euxine. He had at firſt diſcovered ſome wiſdom in the | 
adminiſtration of affairs. He ſtrengthened himſelf by an alli- Y 8 
ance with Athens; and gave his daughter in marriage to WE 
I Iphicrates{; on which occaſion "a diſcovered ſuch ſatisfaction, Pg 
5 7 — thought bimſcif ſo much honoured, that he even deſcend- 
| end to wait at table on thoſe v ha were aſſembled at the nuptials. | 
He had no fixed reſidence in his minions; but, a8 they on- 
tained the moſt. beautiful foreſts, and were watered b many | 
rivers, whoſe banks were embroidered with W of . 
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flowers, he ranged about with his attendants, and pitched his 
tents wherever the beauty of the place invited him *. Theſe 1 
delightful retreats gave a wild and romantic turn to his mind, f 
ſo that he at length conceiyed the fancy of being enamoured 
with Minerva. He quitted his court, and pierced into the re- 
| ceſſes of his groves, to enjoy, as he pretended, the converſation 
of this goddeſs. All preparations were made for the reception 
ol his divine miſtreſs; and his guards ſent out to ſee wherher- | 
lte was not attending to receive him: their anſwets were fatal 
to them, whether they ſoothed his folly or declared the:truth ;- 
in either caſe he revenged the diſappointment; by putting them 
inſtantly to death. He ordered one of his concubines'to af. 
ſutng the attributes and ornaments of the Athenian Minervywa. 
In a word, his mind was totally diſordered, which appeared no 
leſs in his public conduct f. He engaged his ſon-in-law to 
wage war on his country; and, having gained a naval victory 
+. "over the Athegians; by means of this general, he deprived them 
pf all their territories in the Cherſoneſus, and attacked their 
dodolonies on the coaſt of 'T hrace. To ſupport this war, he de- 
7 .  marided Ne from the people of Perinthus, Which they re- 
fuſed f. He then defired, that they ſhouldz at leaſt, grant him 
ſome troops to replace his garriſons,” that he might be enabled 
to appear with all bis forces in the field. The Perinthians flat; 

_ - tered themlelyes, that it Would be in their power to keep thoſe 
places where they were to be ſtationed, à8 a ſecuriry for his 
performing the terms of their ſtipulation; and therefore agreed 

00 his demand. But this capricious prince treated their ſue- 
Cours as priſoners, and refuſed to diſmiſs chem without a 
Zuch was the man againſt whom Philip marched. The par. 
tt:tculars of his expedition ate not recorded exactiy by any hiſto- 5 | 
dim now extant: but; the Thratian king ſeems to have fled; _ 
wih pre itation, at the bare rumour of ſo formidable au ene- 
my; for, fram a fragment of Theopompüs, which Athenacus 
bath preſerved 5, we learn, that, on ide third day of their 
march, the Macedonians poſſeſſed themſelves of Owscarſis; a 
Adaenughtful residence, fituated in the midſt of a. foreſt, to Which 
Cote had opened ſeveral avenues ; and which was moſt fre- 
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quently" the feat of His enjayments. Tue Thracian princes | 
thus. iriven from his favourite ſettlement, and unable to op- 
ble an enemy who were nd w freely traverſing and waſting 
is dominions, vairily hoped to ſtop the progrels of Philip by, ' 
2 letter. Its contents are not known but, we muſt ſup e 


wers in the higheſt degree exttavagant. The bare mention 


a letter from Cotys raited a loud exclamation of contempt. and, 
ridicule amongithe Macedonian gourtiers „, c Nes, replied 


55 bilip, „ from Cotys I dath that excite. your mirth- 755 5 wm 
Oo: tle think what demands he makes.” | 


The arms of this prince were as e 1 lis 5 negoci- 


ations +. Some few: parties. of, the Thracians were ſent out 
againſt Philip, wham he with eaſe diſperſed, and purſued hie 
march to the ſhore. He encamped near Crenidae, a colony of 


the Thracians, cqually/diſtant from the mountains of Thrace 


and from the ſea. The beauty of the fituation was ſufficiently 


ſtriking: A labe, into which there entered divers ſtreams 1 
rivulets,” tempered the dryneſs of the ſoil; which produced 


rxuits of the fineſt and moſt delicious kind, and roſes of 2 


peruliay hue and fragrancy. But Philip, however delighted. 
with che charmis of nature, was determined to this reſidence, 
a much more material conſideration. The grand object of 
Mattention were thoſe mines of gold in the neighbouring 


mountains, of which he had been well informed, and _ 
| whence he promiſed. himſelf conſiderable advantages 4. He 
dxove out the Thracians from Crenidae, Which Mo hee had juſt 
built (without any regard to their alliance 'with. e e. 350 
| eſt a colony of Macedonians there, ard called the p lace, _ 


= own name, Philippi, ſo famous afterwards, in the Roman 
Hg oor che defeat of Brutus and-Caſſius.- He then pro- 
o examine tlie ſtate of thoſe celebrated mines 5: bis 


8 yl defcended, with their torches, into a: vein): Which had 


not been wrought upon for a -conhderable time. Here they 


_ eraced the art zud labour of the ancient. poſſefors; ' 0 Canals 
" had been contrived, with infinite p pains, to drain off the water, 


which burſt forth into ſu lakes; and many citcum- 
. to 8 and to e in FS though. 


* 6 tus *+ Diod. 3 „ en 
Dem. in Lept: Diod. 1. 16. ſed. 9. 
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tho baker inhabitants had, for along time; neglected this 
important fund of wealth. Numbers were inſtantly employ- 
ed; and all the contrivances, which i 9 8 coutd- figecſt, 
were made uſe of, in order to 'work'thoſe mines to greater ad- 
vantage than had hichena been derived from them. The ſac- 
- ceſsrewarded his. labours; for he, by this means, eſtabliſhed 
an annual revenue of ten thouſand. iden without any bur⸗ 
den or/impoſition on his ſubjects. peer dere ſerefely' 
philoſopher Seneca * may have ſpoken of this tranſaCtion; fue 
a reſourge will not be thought unworthy. of the attention "of 3 
wiſe prinee. He now ftruck that celebrated coin, which was 
© called after his n name : it was diſperſed" liberally 'to pro= | 
mote his aſpiring ſchemes, and ſoon became öf general high 
_ eſtimations as formed. of the pureſt metal which the theſe mines 
afforded f. By this he was enabled to'reinforce his army with 
A Numerous body of-mercenary. ſoldiers, of whom many were 
found in all the neighbouring nations, ready to 2 the pay 
of an opulent and renowned prince: and this coin he liberally 
diſtributecd in all the ſtates whoſe couneils bor ations 8 5 
effect his defigns. : where numbers of czeatures: were” thus fe- 
cured in an age of luxury and depravity, who conlidered them- 
ſelves as retdined by a generous maſter, and obliged to be ever 
in readineſz to act, ig ſpeak, to adviſe, to influence, juſt as his 
_ ſervice required, and his commands dictated. Having thus 
2 and prepared the means of ſacilitating his future 
5 45 -baring mage all the r Ae lor 
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f 10 a e er ed dene e 2 ; Philip 105 lum 
BED iquum, olim nene ut explorarent, quae uhertas eius eſſet, quis flatus; 
tal 9 . Tet vetus avaritia ; deſcend; le illos cur mülto lumine, - 
multos du deinde long vid fatigatos vidiſe flumina-ingentia, & 
conceptus aquarum inertium vaſtos pares noſtris, nec compreſſos quidem terra 
F Jibetze laxitatis non fine 1 2 viſos. Cum magna hae 
1 e tellexi enim aeculum' nolirum non nobis vitiis, Ted jam 
— 4 4 Traditi is aborare ; nec nofttà actate primum ayaritiani venas —— 
Fun aden inte in . teiebris male abſtruſa guneſiſſe. IIlis q 
majotes noſtri, quos celebramus laudibus, quib Am querimur nos | 
the gocti montes een ut tupra lucrum H fab Tuina feterunt. Ante Phi- 
ppum Macedonem reges ſuere. qui pecuniar in altiffimis uſque latebris 
fifur;; & relicto ipiritu libero, in illos ſe demitterent ſpecus it quos nul- 
"rem 2 um, ee nn "Glerimens,. & a' . e, 2 
» by n * 3 b 3 a 
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the elfiblifinent of his 1585 eblony at Philip TOW proceedet 
u pürfüs his advantages over the king of brace; Who, on 
5 — ia; Was as yioleatly preſſed by the Athenians. 


When Timotheus * found himſelf obliged to raiſe- the hogs | 


2 ee ſome time before chis city was reduced by 


yo with might have been improved ſtill further, had he 
| roperfy ſupported by Charidemus. But this commander 


Be engaged in the ſervice! of: Artabazus, a revolted ſatrap · 
Here he ſoon found himſelf obliged to ſupport his forces, by 
- plundering” ſome towns dependent on that fatrap, Whom he 
tame to ſerde. When the ſpoit was well ig conſumed,” and 
no further refource appeared, he pretended to retuti to the 
ſervice of the Athenians; ard demanided} from their general 


eneral fell on Thrate; and there made ſome con- 


- 


withdrew his'mercenaries, and paſſed over into Afia;i' where 


Cephiſodotus, a ffect to *convey him! back to Europe; with 


vſfutances that he would reduce the Cberſoneſus to ol . 
' ion of the Athenians. This people, encouraged” by theſe . 


| Hopes, gr med” his requeſt 3"and Artabazus, by the interpo 
tien { Memnon and Mentor; his filmen, ſuffered him to 
Ly Ore Ee IE, {34 a * 14 e eint TE) 
| +; + Yea "Iriftead of pecfbrnafuy'tis promiſe, returned 
| 16 the ſervice o Cotys, and reduced two cities chat were un- 
N che Athenian juritdiction; but, the extravagance: of this 
Prince Increaſing with his ſucceſs, he us aſſaſſinated, ini the 


8 idſt of his court; by. two brothers: Pyrchon and Herachd "i f 
of the city of Anus in Thrace; to MOR. eden ze 


All the honours which the e deoreed to tha murderers of 


tyrants, although they had” been entirely prompted by privat: 
_ :xevenge, as Cotys had, ſome time before, cauſed 12 — r to | 
be put to death. ih 11 -LSrE . 


**-Cerlohleptes; Berifdei, and Afnidoous) were d Joie . 
confuſion, by the attempts of 


7 2 Which produced much 
wieptes to diſpoſſeſs the other two. Charidemus. ke 
. „ Anthenodorus and Miltocytbes, Who had ſome pe 


ſovereigaties in Thrace, ſupported the intereſt of the hers 


| The Atheuians, depending on the ſervices of Qharidemus. ſent 
Ce | | ae into 8 N ee ug _— e ee 
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and to attempt the recovery of the Cherſoneſus. But Charide- 
mus diſappointed their expectations, attacked Cephiſodotus 

and obliged him to ſign a treaty, whereby the Athenians ac- 

_  knowledged Cerſobleptes ſole king of Thrace. 
At Athens this treaty was diſavowed *, arid'their general 
condemned to pay a large fine. Miltocythes, ſupported by the 

| Athenians, aſſerted the right of Beriſides and Amadochus. 
But Gharidemus cauſed him, and his ſon, to be ſeized z —. 

naàãs he apprehended the clemency of Cerſobleptes, deliver 

them into the hands of the Cardians, the moſt avowed enemies 
which the Athenians had in thoſe parts: and this prople put 
them to death, with eircuntſtances of the utmoſt  aruelty. 
There now remained only Anthenodorus, who, depending on 
the aſſiſtance of Athens, continued his attachment to the two 
princes. Athens, however, ſent no other aſſiſtance than 
their general Chabrias, with a ſingle veſſel ; Who, as he had 
no forces, was: obliged to accedę to all thę demands of Chari- 
demus. Diffatisfied at this tranfaction, and convinced of their 
ho rigs the people determined to correct it. Chares was ſent 
to Thrace with a fleet of ſixty fail ; who obliged· Cerſobleptes 


to ſign a more equitable treaty; and Thrace was divided equally 


XI 7A 


between the three coheirs, 
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The king of Macedon - was , ſtrielly attentive. to all cheſe 

tranſactions; and, though he as yet deemed it inconſiſtent 

with good policy to uſe open force, in order ta diſturb any 
ſaf- 


. 
5 
5 
* 


fpyſtem which the people of Athens eſpouſed; yet it was 
fciently apparent, that he ſtudied. to derive advantages to him- 
' ſelf from the diſorders of Thrace f. The Cherſoneſus, the 
| great wert f all che Thracian commerce; fach hole ports 
was derived an annual revenue of no leſs'than two hundred 
talents, was deſervedly' the principal object of his regards. 
Hlere he determined to eſtabliſh an intereſt, by the ſecret me- 
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thods'of intrigue, until the terrout of his arms might be more 


opportunely employed. To the.people of Cardia, the princi- 

| pal city. of this ou Warr en have applied earl * and 

6 do have foundeff his deſigns on their àverſion to the JuriſdiQtion 

_ of the Athenians, who formerly poſſeſſed, and. now, claimed 
— the Cherſoneſus; though the war, in which they were engage 

with the allies, preyented them from effectually ſupporting 
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RVE are now advancing to dhe period of this hiſtory, Sen 
Greece began to be ths ſcene of many of Philip's en= 
5. The affairs of th: 
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ing their diſorders, and eſtabliſhing his own power on their 

weakneſs and corruption. The whole body, collectively, 

| hath been already preſented to the reader. And it muſt be 

deemed a neceſſary part of this work, here to conſider its ſeve- 

ral leading members, in order to trace the internal cauſes, the 

latent ſources, of thoſe events, which; we ſhall find gradually 
operating to the full eſtabliſhment of the Macedonian empire; 
ang Re final ruin of a people, who have ever appeared highly 
worthy the attention of all ages; and, from ' whoſe fall, we 
may deriye ſome of the moſt important inftruftions, which 
hiſtory holds forth to mankind, 

The different fluctuations of power, and the variety of for- 
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tune, which, the principal ſtates, in their turns, experienced, 
had now inſpired them with the dangerous paſſions of revenge, - 
jealouſy, USSR and mutual averſion 3 and raiſed 
that ſpirir of diſcord aud contention, for'pre-eminence, Which 
were the great baſis on which Philip founded his deſigns. The 
ſtares of Greece, ſaith Juſtin t, while each was ambitious of 
| commanding, all Toft that darling object of their wiſhes.: and, 
whale they ruſhed. on with blind fury to the deſtruction of each 
other, never perceived, till they were irrecoverably loſt, tha 
| the age er every particular member intimately afeRet 
. the whole bod . r * 422 4 . S $5." b 24 n 5 z 1 
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. Thele eontinyal firuggles for power took their riſe from the 

/ time that the Perſian, had been defeated, and were the chief 
, Ccaules of the depravation.of manners Which then began, and 
* "+ 1 N 1 7 1 . „ 98. Seren 
gradually increaled, in Greece, down. to its final ruin- The 
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contending parties frequently found it convenient to apply te 
the Perſians for aſſiſtance; a nation whom they had hitherto 
thought it their glory to regard with abhorrence and cantempt. 

But their ambition now. made chem ſervile and complying. In 

=: Ancient times, their wars were carried on with the ſimplicity 

=. __ and. openneſs of a generous and honeſt people; but now , 

'Y intrigue, and cabal, and corruption, began co prevail among a 
them, though by flow degrees. Bribery crept in, even where 

the conſtitution demanded and enjoined an utter contempt and 
diſregard for riches : and Perſian agents. were, ſeen in every 

Rate, practiſing with miniſters, and influencing the public 
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But, as all corruption is gradual, the Athenians (particularly) 
could not at onee forget their original principles, but ſtill ex- 
preſſed, on ſome occaſions, thoſe ſublime ideas of virtue and 
integrity, Which had been derived from their anceſtors *. 
When the King of Perſia had ſent his agent to bribe the Pelo- > 
ponnefians to rake up arms againſt them, inſtead of revenge oy 
and reſentment, they exprefſed the moſt generous indignation 
. atthis baſe attempt upon the integrity of Greece: and thunder- 
ed out a ſevere ſentence. of proſcription. againſt the man who T 
bad prefumed to bring gold into Peloponnefus. . But ſuch ap. KF / 
|. Pearatices were never |.ſting, being generally aſſumed to con- 
= ceal leſs honourable. motives, or were, at beſt, but the tempo- 
rat y effects of ſenſibility and delicacy, which were ſoon forgot- 
ten with the occaſion, among a people, Where teſolution an 
_ conſtancy were wanting, and where that uniformity and conſiſ- 
tency of conduct were utterly unknown, erg only can ren- 
der men really good and great, whatever principles they 
. 8 1 have imbibed, or whatever character they may al- 
| ©... Athens was now confeſſedly the greateſt and moſt eminent ; 
of the Grecian ſtates, The bonours which ſhe had acquired 
in the famous Perlian war, inſpired her citizens with the moſt 
- exalted. ideas of virtue and glory. The ſucceſs of their repeat:d 
.conteits for liberty and pre-eminenee,. gave them the higheſt _ 
notions of their ſtrength and abilities: and all che tranfations 
al cheir country, frequently celebrated by their writers, and diſ- 
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a in. all the pomp gf eloquence by their orators, inſpired 
them with a peculiar national vanity, which continued in its 
full ſtrength, even in their loweſt ſtate of degeneraey. Various 
and inconſtant in their tempers and paſſions, they were eaſily 
provoked, faith Plutarch *, and as eaſily returned to ſeniiments 
of benevolence and compaſſion: | Admirers of wit, and encou- 
,  ragers of gaiety and pleaſantry. but unfortunately to ſuch ex- 
cels, that a jeſt too often determined them in their moſt impot⸗- | 
- rant "deliberations, and ridicule became their teſt of truth. They 
poſſeſſed, in a great degree, and even affected, a quiekneſs of 
conception and penetration; but this was unhappily accompa- 
nied with an impatience of eee and an averſion to delibe- 
rate and well-weighed counſels. „e, SFU, 
When the Thebans triumphed over the power of Sparta; | 
d their general ſuryired his victories, ſo dangerous à riwal 
"he have kept the Athenians , duly attentive to their public 
N intereſts ; but hiſtory aſeribes their ruin to that fatal ſecurity 
„With which the death of Epaminondas inſpired them. Con- 
fſirmed in their. power, as they thought, and freed" from all- 
15 danger and competition by this event, they now indulged 
„ . love of calc; and- eren wide meaſure or 
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WE ; 15 2 Muciice had 3 ſucceeded lu z and luxury 
55 | adorned and recommended, by all 4d by jury, worms. en 
taſte and elegance. Muſic andpoetry, public entertainments, 
and ſpectacles, had ever been the obje&ts. of their warmeſt affæe- 
tion; but were now made the buſinefs and oceupation oſ their 
lives. The loweſt of che people were, in a good degree, judges 
Of the polite and fine arts. Men who excelled in thoſe; were in- 
vited and encouraged by their taſte, and rewarded magnificentiy 
by their opulenee $.. A public feſtival was, in theſe days, 
celebrated with more expence, engaged more numbers, and 
Was the object of greater attention, than was granted to the 
raifing an army, or to the equipment of a fleet. To the 
theatre particularly they had ever been moſt 8 
5 devoted; and ſome of their meaneſt citizens, when in diſtre 
| and captivity $, had been enabled to purchaſe relief and liberty, 
| by charming. 2 maſters with the verſes of. their. admired 
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| tragic writers. But now the ſupport of the theatre was become 
; 8 808 the concern of 80 ke: thi their more ſerious amt 
momentous affairs were ficrificed'to' it; by am aſtoniſhing eſta- 
bliſhment, which will here require to be explained. | 
In the early ages, the theatre knew not that e 
which riches and luxury afterwards introduced, - Slight: and 
unadorned edifices were occaſionally raiſed, tlie people 
admitted freely ro the entertainments, and the right of places 
and precedence ent irely undetermined. The people aſſembled 
in a tumultuary manner, and the firſt occupier thought himſelf 
intitled to oppoſe all attempts to diſpoffefs him of bis feat. 
Hence diſorder and contentions ſometimes aroſe; to prevent 
Which, the magiſtrates ordained, that a ſmall price fhould be 
Paid for places, to reimburſe the expence of erecting the theatre. 
Though the tax was low, the poorer citizens complained *; 
and Pericles, an able and artful politician, fatally conceived 'a 
_- Ycheme. of ingratiating himſelf with them, by removing this 


. 3 grievance. It had been agreed, in a time of tranquil-- = 
__ - Hy, that one thouſand talents ſhould be annually depoſited in 
the treaſury, there to remain inviolable, as a public reſource; 
in cafe of any invaſion of Attica. This was, for a while ob- 
ſerred with the attention uſually paid to all new regulations. 
But Pericles propoſed, that this fum ſhould be diſtfibuted among 
the poorer citizens, to defray the expences of their theatrical 
entertainments; with a reſervation, that, in time of war, it 
ſhould be applied to the military ſervice, "kgreeably to the 
original intention. Both the propoſition and the reftriftion = 
] Were accepted. But, as relaxations of all kinds degenerate | 
WP ſooner or later into licence, the people became ſo intoxicated at 
length with the gay ſeenes with which riches and politeneſs 
entertained them, that no public emergencies could induce hem 
__ _to'relign theſe diſtributions ; and we ſhall ſoon ſee them for- 
bidding any man, on pain of death, to move for reſtoring what 
was now called the theatrical money, to the military, or any. | 
„„ „ Lt dds 


The theatre, for whoſe fupport they provided thus amply, B 
Was infected by the general depravation; and, in its turn, con- 
tributed to diffuſe and increaſe” the infection · In the early ages, 
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Mie Sekitly * enebeh needs for chaſtity of ſenti 
ient. Immorality, even in the mouth of a vicious . 
- as known to have excited a loud and general indignation in 
un Athenian audience. But now their ears Were accuſtomed 
to obſcenity and impiety (though theſe, it muſt be allowed, 
were never made the great buſineſs of the repreſentation; nor 
were theſe the qualities, which rendered a eharacter the 'fa- 
yotifite'of the audience.) Formerly; they found alluſions in 
"their admired posts, Which were, with pleaſure, applied to 
expreſs their ſenſe of the valour and virtue -of cheir 0 
mien; now no character, 'however exalted r honourable; 


eodld eſeape the wantonnèſs and intemperauiee of :their ire. 
— unhappy "ſpirit of fidicule, with which they were 
ed, de 


raved their taſte, and corrupted their hearts . 
nen tlie iſeſt and beſt of their citizens was to be made the 
| in f their folly and caprice he Was firſt made enemy: 

bie and ridiculous upon che Rage. * 3 
As pichlic virtue is, in au eſpecial FREY As baſis of) | 
» democratical govertimenit, when this was impaired} their very 
: nffitution mult have contributed to hurry on their ruin. 
Ther final determinztion of all public affairs was tithe papular. 
-fevibly'; and this afſeribly was now made up of ſeveral 
ARE factions, which almoſt always Purſusd their own par- 
ticular views und intereſts ; as to be excuſed from 
ſerrice im War; from - contributing their Mare in;; the public 


dendenger orb the like. The public leaders, and ſp kets, 


perceived and flattered chi s weakneſs. oy were t. the! fprings 
hich! moved de whole community z the-adminiſtration was, 
An wiyreat mehfure, committed to them; and they had d fome 
time Hinte, 4earticd the art ef applying it to enriching and ag- 
Srandhiizing themfelves arid their e 3 1 41. of them were 
» already E e 1 omar COL. P I. earned "ora 
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PHILIP KING or MACEDON: | TT 
rupted 1 1 N e peta OE were zeige 
laid aſide by the power of faction, or their abilities were ren= 
dertd ineffeftual by the general indolence;and miſconduct of 
"” ſtate 3 or, laſtly, they were condemned; raſh! and. unjuſt- 

and diſqualified from ferving the public, at de time, When 
cir ſervices were particularly demanded, _ 

100 e be thought ie attention, to examine 
what was the manner of private li „in Athens, at the eve 
of its 'downfal; when every part of, wi ons EEG 3 
ſuch total corruption and depravity : and of this & 
hath particularly informed us. A -loye for 5 ublic ſpe daeles 

Was the firſt thing which the youth wag taug] 1. 225 every 
| object, which cauld -inflame their paſſions, WIs reſe nt ted, to 

their vie w: they chung with an effeminate por ature. . "the 

- muſical airs; with which” women were employed 

Land captivate them' [they waſted their i important hours, whit 

mould have been devoted to diſcipline and inſtruQion, m 


_ wanton dalliance with the performers; and layifhed their for- 


15 tune, and their vigour, in an infamous commerce with theſe 


and other women of abandoned characters. The ſchools of 


- their philoſophers were in vain, open for their inſtruction; ; and, 
poſſibly, theſe might have been held in ſome contempt, a8 
fitted only for the for wal and recluſe, and beneath the notice 

- of the man of buſineſs, deſtined to the exalted. and active 

fſceues of life. Thus, the younger men entered into What is 

now called the world; totally ignorant, and. conſiderably 

- corrupted: already accuſtomed to regard, all. ſelfiſh gratificati- 
ons; as their chief happineſs ; 3 and prepared. to acquire the 

mans of theſe gratifleations, by the moſt ſordid, or the moſt 

= Iniquitous practices, - Ibeir love of money, or their i incapa- 


Wwe for more rational entertamment 1 2 engaged them in gam- 


ing; which, when frequently: indulged, is well known to grow 


ty rato an infatuating habit, which. taſte and reflection cannot 


'M always fubdue Magnificent and coſtly feaſts were now alſo 


become honourable diſtinctious at Athens. The ſordid grati- 
. een of their palate became. the. ſtudy, and exerciſed the 
invention, of its inhabitants. Thus was their wealth laviſhly 
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| 4 engaged! Their inſolence and oppreſſion had, at 


* 


"the ſiege of Chios; where Chabrias , one of their comman- 
"ders, 3 for vigour, humanity, and integrity, unhap- 
ily attemptec to'puſh'up to the city with a ſingle veſſel z and 
An a tranſport of romantie valour, leaped on ſhore ; diſdained 
10 retire, though deſerted by his ſoldiers ; was ſurrounded and 


"Killed: Etety lofs of this nature, at's time ſo critical, was of 
*Meurmbſt* importance to this people. Net thoſe generals, 
hom war fpared, their own ee and blind prejudices fre- 
1 a 4 et 1 £ [A n Lge e 
of the other ſtates of Greece, Sparta ſtill was conſidered 
As the moſt eminent; though its power had received the dead- 
Ay wound by the fucceſſes of Epaminondas. -Ageſilaus, who 
Had ratfed this ſtate to the ſummit of glory, lived to be witneſs 
Fk its fan. Archidamus, his fon, never faiied to watch all oc- 
-*caſfions/ of retovering foine ſhe w of that power which Sparta had 


Hon." Thy 


be formerly po leffed?: Fhe' ſaccefſes of Epaminondas-had been 
1 able to mäny ot the inhabitants and people 
bf Pttopornefus; - His truly humane diſpoſition, and his Juſt 
Au extenßve policy, doch deten mäned himto-reſtore-thoje:to 
thieit liberty and independence ; who:thad:been haraſſed and 


"Spiele by 'Spartal,"anid"46 Tuppore:ths tutprelts of: thoſe | 
e Barts; Why 260 opt he ee eee 
_ dominion. Hence were the people of Argos (who remember- 
ed, with pleafure, the generalſnip of Agamemnon, and enter- 
Tainted High notions of their own dignity)-encouraged:toigvow 
that enmity which they had ever harboured againſt the Spar- 
Ms. 1 e 333 LOSSES. MEIN HS Ke: ; 9 . 
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tans. The Arcadians, by the advice and with the aſſiſtance of 

the Theban general, according to Paufanais *;: conſulted for 
their ſecurity by collecting all their force into one eommon 


city, which they: built, and called Megalopolis, or the great | 
city. The Meſſenians, aſtet a diſperſion of many ages f, were 


alſo reſtored by Epaminondas, and rebuilt and fortiſied the city 


from which their anceſtors had been driven by the Spartans. 


Thus was Sparta ſurrounded by many ſecret or declared ene · 


mies, who had felt, and therefore dreaded, her oppreſſion ; 
ever watchful to maintain their preſent liberty, and: ever jea- 
lous of their, ancient; maſters; ho, on their part, regarded 

them as revolted ſubjects, and ſhewed ſufficient inclination o 
reduce them to their former obedience. Hence aroſe à ſpirit: 


of diſcontentiand diſſenſion among the inhabitants:of Pelopon- - 


neſus; which it was Philip's intereſt to foment, and from 
which he afterwards derwed conſiderable advantage. 
of the Thebans. Theſe g quakties, united, frequently pro- 

duced the moſt ſingular reſolutions in that people 2 hut, Ale 


Epaminondas was at their head; no defects appeared in- their 


minds: this: great man rendered them ſovereigus of; Boeotia, 
and arbiters of Greece. But with him their glory Was extine; | 
guiſhed. They retained omy a brutal fierceneſs, and an inve 
terate hatred of their neighbours. The only general they had 

| e Was Pammenes, who, in his yAuth, had 
been atta 


th; ched to Philip by the. ſtricteſt and tendereſt friend» - 


The Phocians were naturally obſtinate $.;, and did not 


Want valour. They were oftentimes unjuſt, and ſometimes- 


generous!) Their minds were open; cheir genius ſufficiently: - 


TE VET It Sr oa T Bp © 51 ” x00 ITALY TR ATES IEF. FE Finnen Sol 4385 : 
cultivated and elevated. Their. miſconduRt, wyolved, them in 
oalamitiet, which were attributed to'their-ampictys and, there? 
fore,” leſs pitied ;- yet, in heſe.x e diſcovered a 


8 * $7.2:2% . 1 iin N 
remarkable firmneſs and greatne(s, at. lou, Thie 
U ed f Part. Of their charictery: was an unſu 4 
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* 


2 to the *. Thepang, Loerians,. and Theſtians, 
their neareſt neighbours. * * + 

The Theflalians 4 were ſuſceptible of. all- :impre flions, and; 
incapable of preſerving any; equally forgetful of the — 
and evil which they received: ever ready to ſubmit to tyrants, 
and to implore the ſuccour of | their neighbours againſt them, 
They now obeyed Tiſiphonus, Lycrophon, and Pithclaus,'. 
who had removed Alexander of Pherse, ane to have an pes 

unity of continuing his injuſtices. 

This Alexander ſwas the moſt deteſtable't rant that "GY 
ever knew. He had maſſacred, in cold blobd, bis father-in-⸗ 
law, his uncle, and a number of his ſubjects t. Nor was he 
ever known to have diſcovered the leaſt feelings ot humanity, 
but at the tepreſentation of a tragedy. of Euripides; from 
which he retired: with ſhame. and Ai . for being betrayed - 
into tears, at the fight af imaginary misfortunes, ' wh all the 
| horrid cruelties which he himſelf had committed. yo” 

Thebe, the wife of this Alexander, quite ticed- out by his 
| barkarity: $ and ſpirited up by the igterviews which ſhe had 
with Polcpidas, at the time when he had been feized and con- 

. Alexander, at .laſt reſohtrd bis deſtruction. 
a exechtjon was difficult: the tyrant 80 2 was alwa 
filled with his guards: and even in cheſe be did not whol 
| 75 He DO in a Gt and, Os chai 55.0 to 11 . 
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| Thebes and Phocis, and/to;havye. eflaced the memoty of that alliance aer 
8 between, them i in the late war with Lacede mon. Phi ſt (in I. B. c. 
ints at ſome vutrages and devaſtitions' committed by Ph ns in jy 
territories of Boeotia; of which the Thebans e in the conn} of 
eee and 8 e hs ears have been NEE before any 
ities: Were; gu orian Appears to b à contrar. 
e And ET i from. TS Thx. 1 55 360.) eilt Dur's, — 
zncient higor in, Keep ded one Pareicula ac of viokdnge. in che Php lane 
entime ſincr committed sgaint Thebes. Theang,! a Theban EPs was 
. ſeized, and forcibly borae away from her huſband, by ſome lawleſs inha abitants 
of P och: nor could the remonſtrance made 40 that flate prevail to hate her 
reſtored- Such actions had, in ancient times, produced the bloodieſt con- 


_ teſts; and the hiſtorian above en. makes this rr cult out —_ 
FF] caule of the ſacred wat: 3 5} 2 7 77 8 0 e 
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mounted by a ladder... This he drew up after him; and the 
paaſſage was guarded by a furious maſtiff, whom nobody dared 
8 Wa Gs but Alexander, his wife, and 95 flare who: led 
im. 4 mise 
Thebe Sele her Wecker Tiächonus e, ., Anas; 
and Pitholaus, in the palace. And at night. having come to 
the tyrants apartment, ordered the ſlave, who had the: care 
of the maſtiff, to remove it, as it diſturbed the king's reſt. 
She then went driven the ladder, which ſhe: had taken care: to 
cover all over with wool to prevent the leaſt noife; brought 
up her brothers, poſted them at the door, and ſhewed them 
the ſword of Alexander; which was the ſignal agreed on. 
8 at the point of execution, the youths began co heſitate z 
ut Thebe threatened that ſhe would awaken the tyrant ; they 
reſumed courage; one of them ſeized him by: the fret, another 
| "wy; his hair, and the third buried a dagger in his heart. 
3 Tiſiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lycophron +, were now regard- 
KD d as che deliverers of their country. But they did not long 
ahpzpeat ſolicitous to maintain this honour. Tempted by the 
ix lendor of a ſtation, e their father Jaſon had poſſeſſed, 
ey aſſumed the power, and, in a great meaſure, imitated 
the conduct of Alexander. Th hey hired a large body of fo- 
= troops to ſupport their uſurpation; and puniſhed, or 
niſhed, ll thoſe who attempted: to oppoſe them: until the 
nobdility of Theſſaly, witk the Aleuadae deſeendants from 5 
Hercu es, at their head, finding themſelves opprefied by three 
_ tyrants inſtead of one, declared openly: againſt them; and 
_ Implored the aſſiſtance of Philip t, now Wende the. 
— preatelt of all' the neighbouring powers. 
Nothing could have poſſibly been more Aattering wan. this 
- 4nvitations: The honour of -athſting the Aleuadae, who were 
0 deſcended from the ſamerace with himſelf; and of imitating 
5 the renowned Polepidas, in giving liberty to Theflaly ; ; the 
long wiſhed for opportunity of interfering honourably in the 
; affairs of Greece; of affecting a natural connexion with that 
* aa th eres: in che peice and e of 4 ie 
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Rates ;. all corſpired to determined Philip at once to fulpend 
the progreſs of his Tbratian conqueſts, and to march againſt 
- the 3 Delighted with «the proſpect of diſplaying his 
the moſt honourable manner, ae. having firſt ſeized 
2 according: to Justin *, be advanced, with all his force 
towards Pherae, ituated between 1 and the Pelaſgio- 
tae, at a little diſtance from mount Pelion, uhich! ſeparates 
theſe provinces from Macedon. The tyrants, who had col- 
lected their army ta pppoſe this invaſion, met the 3 
aus, and determined fo try their fortune in the _ 
the abilitics of Philip, and'the erior zeal and-vigon hs 
foldiers, foon determined the fortune of the a The 
army of the e ee totally defeated; and they, themaſglyes, 
pre by a victorious enemy +, and deſerted y their Acne: 
nts, were foon obliged to acknowledge. the fuperiority of 
the conqueror, and to ſubmit implicitly to his diciſions. He 


now compelled them to reſign their uſutped authority, and to 


leave their country in peace and freedom; while all Greece 

7 with eee. * the great merge and defend» - 

ex rty z Wenger r * e * 
pf che oppreffed. 


But renown and popular applauſe wee not the only ene, 
aged which Philip derired from chis expedition g. The nobility | 
of Theſſaly imagined, that they never could ſufficiently. expreſg TR 
their scknowledgments to their noble and humane deliverer ; 3 
and, in the firſt heat and viplencę of a eee * 
- Chaded'a'treaty with him, by which he was empowered. to com- 
mand all the conveniencieg of their ports ſhipping. N 
Cavalry was remarkably the beſt and woſt cel rated in Greece; 
and "theſe. were now obliged to attend him in all his Wars. 
| Pale N only was wanted to render hit forces com- 
is ſaid; by che abbreviator g of Trogus, to 
ave < ben wr a to this expedition by the hopes of e 
In eſſect, Philip: +had too much penetration, not to 
e good conſequences of his . and tos 
much e policy, eee eee 
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. PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 33 
zn Theſſaly, 28 it is deferibed by Polyzenus 4, was the exact, 


dreſs and artifice. He watched the contentions in the ſeveral 
cities, with a ſtrictꝭ and attentive regard; encouraged or allay- 
ed, fomented or decided, thoſe quarrels which different opini- 
ons and attachments had produced among 2 diſtracted people, 
juſt 238 his own views and intereſts directed f. He was fo, 
complete a maſter of diſſimulation; be appeared fo gentle, fo, 
bumane;” ſo affable, and obliging; ſo amiable even to the con- 
quered, that the Theſſalians reſigned themſelyes to him with 


15 epitame of his whole ſyſtem, and general courſe of his ad- 


total conſidence. Thus was: he enabled to ſet himſelf up in 


the place of thoſe he had ſubdued, not by open force, but b 


gentle and unſuſpected, and not leſs effectual, methods. 
Philip was now returned to his own kingdom in all the pride. _ 


of conqueſt; -honoured, admired, and applauded; when = 


* 


Olympias t, the young princeſs, whoſe charms had engaged 
his affections e, was conducted, with all due 
magnificence, to his gurt, and their eſpouſals were publicly: 
celebrated. Neoptolemus, king of Epirus, the father of the 


- princeſs; had lately died, and was ſucceeded by his brother 


Arymbas (or Arybbas, as he is called by Pauſanias and Juſtin.) 


Ide better to ſecure the peaceable poſſeſſion of his throne, he 


determined to unite, in his perſon, all the rights of his fa- . 
mily, and married Troas, one of his nieces: and to purchaſe 


_ the favour and alliance of 2 prince, whoſe reputation was 


become great and extenſive, he now gratified Philip's palſion . 
for her ſiſter Q beg 


The queen of Macedon had beauty $, ſpirit, and .clevatian. 


She appears to haye at firſt loved her huſband with ſufficjent 


| tenderneſs; till the repeated inſtances of his unfaithfulneſs 
raiſed other ſentiments in her mind. Theſe could not but 
ſufficiently affect her, altho? her reſolution enabled her to con- 


8 al the impreſſion for a while: She was at one time told of 


a beautiful Theffalian lady, called Fhilinne, with whom Philip | 


ag ſaid to have been deſperately enamoured. In compliment 
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charm or philtre, which forced the affeQions of the king from 
> _ their proper object. Olympias deſited to ſee her: and, 
5 finding that her beanty and graces far exceeded: report, Tes!“ 
faid ſhe, I now perceive what are the enchantments this fair 
| « 'Theffalian employs.” ee ee . 
The nuptials of Philip and Olympias were celebrated with 
the utmoſt ſplendour x. The ſuperſtitious obſerved, that a 
dramatic performance was exhibited, on this occaſion, called 
the Cyclops ; and that ſoon after Philip loſt an eye. This loſs 
was even ſaid to have been occafioned by a jealous curiofity of 
prying into the conduct of his queen, who is accuſed thus earlyof 
unfaithfulneſs, with many fabulous and extravagant ciroumſtan- 
ces, calculated to make the birth of Alexander appear the more 
extraordinary. The ancient writers, indeed, imapined;that every 
_thing, relating to this hero, ſhould have an extraordinary and im- 
portant appearance; and have taken care to'furniſh'a ſeries of 
dreams, prodigies, and predictions, all expreſſive of his future i 
fortune, from the moment of Philip's nuptials, down to the birtngagn . 
of Alexander f. Olympjias is ſaid to have dreamed, the night 
defore the conſummation of her marriage, that a thunderbolt 
c fell upon her body, which kindled up a conflagration, whoſe 
flames diſperſed and raged to a en ee and were 
then extinguiſhed. | Philip alſo had his dream a little after, in 
.- .., which he fancied himſelf employed in ſealing up the womb of 
his queen with a ſignet, whoſe impreſſion was à lion. Some 
- nterpreted this, faith Plutarch 4, as 4 Warnitig to the king to 
| watch over the behaviour of his wife: but Ariſtander, his 
— favourite interpreter of divinations, reflecting that it was not 
| uſual to ſeal up any thing that Was empty, dffured him that 
this dream denoted, that the queen had now conceived/a ſon, 
_ Who ſhould hereafter prove bold and courageoùs as'a lion. 
Flattery, and indulgence to the weakneſs of Alckander, Who, 
„den intoxicated with his ſucceſſes, conceived the vanity of 
being thought the ſon of jupiter, ſeem to have given” viſe to 
he fiction of an enormous ſerpent | diſcovered by Philip in 
trick intercourſe with his queen $. The fight of à ſerpent in 
her bed, ſome of the ancients do not allow to have been ſo 
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very extraordinary, in a country where they were tame and 
harmleſs ;' and as Olympias *, who was remarkably devoted 

to the celebration of the enthuſiaitic rites of Orpheus and 

Bacchus, is ſaid to have danced in theſe ceremonies. with great 0 

tame ſerpents twining round her, ſometimes interwoven with 
the ivy of the ſacred, ſpears, or with the chaplets of her attend- 
ants, in order to inſpire ſpectators with the greater awe and 


n | h6rrour./ Let, from hencefor ward, ſaith Plutarch, his affection 

ſenſibly abated; and, whether he ſeared her as a ſorcereſs, or 
imagined that ſhe held a commerce with ſome god, and was 
afraid of offending a ſuperior rival, his correſpondence with 
her became leſs frequent: and, having ſent to conſult the 4 
Delphian oracle on this alarming occaſion, he received for 15 
anſwer, that he was to pay peculiar honours to Jupiter Am. OY | 
mon, and muſt expect to loſe that eye, which had preſumptu- 4 
ouſly iutruded on the ſecret communication of a divinity with g : 

his wife. According to Juſtin , Olympias herſelf firit ſug- 14 | 
geſted the account of the ſerpent I; and is {aid by Eratoſthenes, 0 
an ancient hiſtorian, to have informed her ſon, as he was pre- 71 
paring for his expedition into Aſia, of the ſecret of his bitth. 48 
But this information was poſlibly nothing more than clearing vn 
up the ſuſpicions of his ins ; and aſſuring him, that he is 
was really the ſon of Philip, whoſe actions might, with all pro- 162 
priety, have been urged as an incitement to his ſon to approve ky. 
himſelf worthy of ſq great a father $. This ſentiment ſeems to | #7 
be confirmed by the well known anſwer of Olympias to her i 


not conceive it in any other light, but that of raillery on hies EE 
o EN Tn 
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b. 4. But, though Bayle allows that this has an air of raillery, yet he does 

not adinit, that it warrants us to ſuppoſe, that Olympiag denied any connexi- 


ons with Jupiter, or intended to diſcredit any: ſuch Heports'; but only would 
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The preſent nuptials ſcemied to have entirely engaged the 
court of Macedon; which now becanie à ſcene of general plea- 
ſure and feſtivity, in honour of the royal lorers. The ſecret 
atid avowed enemies of Philip thought this a favourable oppor- _ 
tunity to attempt the fecovery of that power, and thoſe domi- 
nions, which his arms had won from them; and, by onỹʒẽ 
ſudden and united effort, to cruſh his riſing greatneſs * The 
kings of Illyria, of Paconia, and of Thrace, joined im a ſtrict. 
confederacy, and'meditated an invaſion of Macedon with all 
their powers. Their ſcheme was artfully conceived; conducted 
im the wid ef all his gaiety, Philip's attention was not 4 
moment diverted*from his more important concerns? Among 
all the neighbouring nations he Rad his Coles n en e 
ſtucdious to'merit his liberal pay by their vigilance Who never 
falleg bo inform bim faithfully, and minurely;'6f every motion 
and fränfackion, by which he might be affecteg. Wälle theſe 
new allles, therefore; were yet employed in making their pre. 
para tions, Philip ordered Parmenio, the general in whom he 
moſt confided; td march into Ulytia, while he himſelf furpriſed 
the Pacohians, and reduced them to ſuch a ſtate of ſubjection, 
a5 appears to have rendered them incapable of giving him any 
fart er oppoſition: (for, from this time, hiſtory makes no men- 
tion of any attempt to recover their independence) Hence he 
marched into Thrace, to confound the ſchemes of his enemies, 
and to chaſtiſe their deſigns againſt his 'peace . Here, while 
engaged in ſpreading the terrour of his arms, he received the 
bie akg need ol a victory, gained by Parmitalo 


over the 
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perſuade her ſon not to boaſt publicly of his birth. The terms, faith he, 
which Plutarch makes uſe of, ſignify no more, than that ie — 4 
to her ſan to be fileat. (See Bayle Dit. Hiſt. in Art Olympics.) The words 
to which he refers, and which Elutarch aſeribes to her, are theſe: OV rav- 
cela jar Naß aus 2 Th m 'Heww ; which the, Latin. interpreter 
render non 4%. ef Alexander jn \crimen we apud Tunnein voter ? But N, 
NaGohn, and Aion, arc Greck words generally agreed to Felate, not ſo 
pro ee 22 ſo .uſoal „to accuſations founded on, truth; but 
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Iyrians. + His couriers, at the ſame time, arrived to inform 
him, that the chariots, which he had ſent to the Olympic 
games, had obtained the: prize. Proud of chis event, the moſt 
authentic proof of his being acknowledged a true and. legiti- 
mate 4on of Greece, he determined to preſerve the memorial 
of it, by impreſſing thoſe victorious chariots on his cains. But, 
ſcar2ely-had theſe joyful advices been received, hen another, 


of ſtill greater moment, was now brought to Philip, that his 


queen was delivered of a ſon at Pella. A prince, botn in the 

midſt of ſuch joy and ſucceſs, his diviners aſſured him, muſt 
eneceſſarily prove invincible; and the king, deeply affected by 
theſe inſtances of good fortune, breathed out his, prayer in 


$ 


* 


ttempe r all his aceumulated happineſss tas 
The moſt accurate chronologers f fix the birth of Alexander 


to the firſt year of the hundred and fixth.Olympiad, in the 


month called by the Macedonians: Lois, which, at this time, 


anſwered not to the Attic month Hecatombaeon, as Plutarch 
aſſerts, but to Boedromion, the third of the. Attic year, 38 


appears from a letter of king Philip, preſerved in the oration 
ba Demoſthenes on the crown... Nor can we agree with 
Plutarch in fixing it to the time of the reduction of Potidaea, 


Without contradidting, not only Demoſthenes 9, but Diodorus J. 
bo is most accurate in his chronology 4/ and expreſsly.. de- 


"termines the taking of that. city to the third year of the hundred 
"and fifth Olympiad. Antiquity hath been careful to furniſh 


| his birth with'a number of preſages and amens of his "great- 


= J. Thunderings, and lightnings, and earthquakes, were 
ud to dun nis extr: 


- with ſpme' appearance of proprie 


bis birth was really attended by one incident, which may, 


„ 
© 
* 


| "future a ions, On that very day; in which he firſt ſaw the 
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rupture 4, that the gods ſhould ſend him ſome misfortune to 
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_ "Faid to haye anndünced this extraordinarf event; and tuo 
* eagles,” by erching on the palace in which his mother lay, 1 
Have foretôſd his future” empire over Europe and Afia. But 
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light “, 1 (for hiſtorians name him, notwithſiand: 
ing the decree of the Epheſians to forbid it) ſet fire to the 
temple of Diana at Epheſus, from the ſole motive of -immor- 
ta liz ing his name. And this accident ſeemed fo expreſſive of 
the character of Alexander, that, poſſibly, the imagination 


of hiſtorians invented the relation which Plutarch gives us, 


that the prieſts and diviners at Epheſus, looked on the ruin of 


their temple as the forerunner of ſome other terrible cajamity 3 
and ran frantic through the city, erying out, „ This day hath 


Abrought ſarch e Which wot ne ene to all : 


ee Aſia” 1 7 f. 


The famous letter, Which Philip now 1 i \ Acitiodle; 


wat not be-omitte {in this, ne The king had always af- 
fected an extraordinary reverence for this philoſopher; and 
condeſcended even to attend with deference to his precepts; of 


morality, and maxinis of government f. On the preſent joy- 


Ful occa ſion, he expreſſed his ſenſe of the ſage's merit, an 
the importance of making the earlieſt and moſt effeQual «rh 
viſion for the future inſtruction of his infant 07: ax 55 ou 
"ing: =_ andes lettet to Ariitotie 2 „ tee 


hy Fo 75 ce. er Philip. 10 An Pate + " Health '7 
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| « the gods, not ſo much. fer having beflowed, bim on ur, as for 
46 -beftowing bim at a time ben Ariſtotle libet. We e af re ur- 
c ſelues, that you will form, him a prince "worthy Fo: be our aka 
«< Mor and a king Wang of Macedon. e . 
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pape made hiſtorians ſpeak in the higheſt terms of his greatneſs 
of mind, and Juſtneſs of, ſentiment. Nor could they have 
failed: to roiſe his reputation in Greece, where phil ofophy Was 


held in ſuch veneration, and accounted one of thoſe honoura- 


ble diſtinctions, which marked out the ſuperiority,: of that na- 
- tion over the barbarian world. Nor can it ſeem̃ improbable to 


thoſe who conſider the cha racter of this prince, that a politic 
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of. thoſe men, who devoted themſelves to the ſtudy and pro- 
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To Thrace we now return, where Philip was at leiſute to 
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l o tayour the attempts of the enemy of Athens. He held a 
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to relieve. a place, which had ever been firmiy attached to them, 


. aſſembly, conſiſted but of Of: As it was therefore nec lary 


and, as they were alſo ;alarmed by Philip's pfogreſs, another 
diet of equal force was fitted ont, and entruſted to the com- 
"and of Meuefheus 2, the on of Tphichiies, and loc in tw 
te Timotheus, with inſtrufions that he mould conduct Him. 
el entirely hy the advice of theſe dn Se niet, who em. 
-barked with him, Upon the conjunction of the king fleets, it 
e iy wake 6, diyerſpe, by lying Rege e 


oge of "the, principal "cities in the confederady. The allies == 


. abandoned che firge of Samos, and the two fleets were upon 
the point of an engagement, When a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, 
Chares confidently propoſed te begin the attack f: but Timo- 
cheus and Iphicrat es, more cautious and experienced, law the 


C 
T Nod. Sic. l. 15, ſeR. 21. Nep. in. Iphiesse Timoth. - 
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©  difadvantage, and declined the engagement. For this they, 


| + were accaſed by Chares of cowardice, and negled. of dury- 
2, 5 impatient of every diſappointment which 
dick violence to their prejudices and exalted notions of their 
den 957 5 and importance, recalled theſe commanders, and 
brought them to a trial. Timotheus relied entirely on his in- 
tegrity: but Iphicrates thought himſelf obliged to uſe ſome. 
artifice for his preſervation. He diſperſed certain joung offi- 
cers through the aſſembly, who Were at his devotion, 
armed privately with ſwords, which, as if by accident, they. 
took occafion to diſcover. The judges were intimidated, and, 
- _ thitead of condemning to death, as was originally e 
impoſed a fine on them, which both the one and. the other 


Was utterly unable to pay. And thus theſe two commanders, | 
. , of the moſt diſtingyiſhed merit and abilities, were driven dif- 


gracefully from their country, to languiſh out their lives in an 

__ inaQtive exile, at a time when Athens required all their 
REED bun OE ( ĩ ĩ 
Nor was it leſs fatal ko the intereſts of the Achenfans, or 
les pleaſing or promiſing to their enemy, that Chares now 
- became the principal commander of their fleets *. He was 4 
man poſſeſſed of all the exteriors of merit, without real and 


_ mrrinfic abilities. His perſon was robuſt and vigorous ; his 


_ addreſs haughty and afſuming; his preſumption not only im-\ 


EG 72580 on his fellow-citizens, but concealed his incapacity even 


m himſelf. His inſatiable avarice rendered him intolerable' 


to the allies, and dependente of Athens, whom he plundered”. 


Wich e and rapaciouſneſs, raore becoming an enemy 
than a protector. They dreaded his i > 
the weakneſs of general t, Who came attended by fingers, 


_ dancers, harlots,” md other like infamous attendants on luxu- 


bk, 
7 


V and who recommended himfelk 18 the favour of his olfis 


; A — 


Pine and els ity befitting 4 military life. 
citizens coul themſely i 
vour of a man, who aſſerted poſitively, and, promiſed boldly ; 


Lets, by indulgibg chem in an abſolute 8 of all dien. 
| military life. But his*fellow? 
not diveſt themſelves of their prejudices in fa- 


* 1 


and who had his oratots. and popular leaders conitantly in pay, 
wo defend or. palliate every inſtance of his miſconduct... By 
. a db 71 a e 


* 
* 
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e and cabal he had been raiſcd ; on theſe he depended 
for his ſupport; nor was inclined or enabled to execute any 
enterpriſe of honour or importance. Such was the conſe» 
quence of the indolence and the ſcandalous profuſion of the 
__ public money at Athens“, that the fleet was entirely forgot- 
ten, and the commander reduced to the utmoſt difficulty for 
the ſupport of his ſoldiers, © At leaſt ſuch was the pretence 
by which Chares concealed his avarice, and neglec of his 
commiſſion, in deſerting the war, which had been entruſted 
to him, and hiring. himſelf, and his forces, to Artabazus, a 
revolted ſatrap 57 Ionia, who had occaſion for immediate aſ- 
fſſtanes againſt a large body of Perſians ſent to reduce him to 
. obedience. . He relieved him from his danger, and eee : 
with magnificent preſents, and all manner of proviſions and 
J... COU ot ro pd e 
The Athenians, who faw their navy thus provided, without 
any burden to. themſelves, or any neceſſity of retrenching 
thoſe expences which were laviſhly beſtowed upon their plea- 
_ ſures, liſtened willingly. to thoſe who defended the conduct 


of Chares, and urged the neceſſities which were ſaid to have 
driven him to this meaſure 4; and, een, any great difft= 


culty,-were perſuaded to approve of his expedition into Aſia, 
Hut they were ſoon made to think of this affair in a different 
manner. Ambaſſadors arrived with. formidable remonſtrances 
from the king of Perſia 3 who declared, that, in revenge of 
this their outrage, he had three hundred Gps ay to be ſent 
___outto the aſliſtance of the allied cities. Intimidated by theſe 
menaces, the Athenians inſtantly 5 200 a a peace with the 
eonfederates, who were declared entirely independent, and 


exempted from all ſubſidies, and from furniſhing their con- 
tingents in the wars of Athens. Thus the terror of the Perſian 
power had more effect in the Athenian aſſembly, than the 
Aictates of equity and moderation, which their ingenupus and 


konelt citizen t, Ifecrates had urged, with all his can did ele. 


watt 


7 a» 


„ Demofts Phil, 2. fed. 9. Diod- Sic. 1. 16. ſe. 2 | 
T Diod. Sic. ut fupra.. _ * c 

1 The diſcevrſe which he addrefled to his fellou- citizens for this purpoſe is 
C reproaching them, wii yreat freedom, for 


** 


— 


— 


; > 8 
7 . „ 5 Opt . 


: uence, to perſuade them to this meaſure : and thus the ſocial 
War, which had continued for three years to haraſs the Athe- 
nians, and had been one cauſe of the weak arid ineffectual in- 


terruption which they had given to Philip's earlier deſigns; 


was now concluded. 


5 


* 


abandoning thiemſelyes to the infinuations of thoſe orators who flattef their 


ons, while they treat thoſe with contempt,-who pi them 
tary counſels. Me patticularly applies himſelf to tories theit ao argon ogy 
for the augmentation of their power and dominion over the people of Greece 
which had been the ſource of all theit migforturies.. Be recals to their "I 


 membrance thoſe happy days, ſo glotious for Athetls, in which their ancetors, 


from a noble and generous difintereſtedneſs, ſacrificed ey 9: $10 p67 es 
Dart of the common liberty, and the ptefervation of 8 ig the ſup- 


them with the preſent times, whereiti the ambitiom of Sparta, and afterwards 
/ tunes, He repreſents 10 them, that the real and laſting gr calnels of a ſtate, 


its conqueſts, at 


1 n- being beloved and effeemed' by their nei hours, and fes 3 
polleſed with the warmell dene, 


g EE and a moſt moderate and equitabie regard to the whoa 


of mankind; together with a juſt contempr of falſe greatneſs, the fatal 


the world. He concludes, that Athens 
| | 15 1 y. ae ** Is 
of the ſea, for the ne of lording it over an 8 
... 7 and doplere Wont e nid be lee to--the full 

| mould | em. ee en oo 
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THE wb TER — Pie At: OE: 2 — an 
. 2 affitance of Sparta.—Raiſes an army W 
5 Nee edge Paſſaſer himſelf of Delphi and the temple.—Ii op- 
d by the Thebans and Locrians. —Hoftilities commenced. — 
Philomelus endeavours to remove. the otious. appearance of impiety, 
_— diſgraced his cauſe, —Yends  his-- deputies 10 the 9 
Grecian powers. — His repreſentations. —Their effefts at Athens — 
at Lacedemon.—Philip attentive to theſe Grid og in 
- the fecond' yea. of -the' wor. 14 of Pbilomelus.— he 
i ' Hthenians alarmed by the motions of 50 1 "of Perſia —They - 
. '"" conſult; about preparations for. war. — Invite Fal to unite with 
_ Demoſthenes appears in the Athenian IC: 
vr e this” orator.—FHis oration on the Claſſes. Effect of the 
preſent agitation at Atbens:—The affairs of * | 
= the Cher ſonsſus to the Athenians, —T1 be jeg 1 
5 5  Bethond. —Loſes an eye-—Methond talen aud 18 2 
Phil, liberality to his e of —_ 


. e . : 


ED ot 8 * e W OL 
HI W were now racing —. the alarm. 1 


caſioned by the means of the king of Perſia, and, being 
kelieved from the burden of the late war with the eonfederates 
- were principally attentive to the N deſigns of Philip 
when the violence of mutual jealouſy and animoſity burſt forth. 
_  fuddealy in Greece ; and the vera, ſtates conſpired to favour 
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te their own ruin, by arming againſt each other in the fa- 
mous SACRED WaR*. I ; | 


The Theban intereſt had been, for ſame time, predomi- 
nant in the great AmphiQyonic council: and that venerable 
. aſſembly, formed originally to ſupport the general intereſt of 
the whole Hellenic body, now ſhared ſo largely in the corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of the time, that it was totally guided 


and directed by ſome, one ruling power, and; ſervilely echoed . 


the dictates of the revenge or ambition of that flare, which 
could moſt effectually influence and corrupt its members. 


Ihe authority Which the Thebans acquired in this afſembly, 


in conſequence of their late ſucceſſes, they ſoon determined 
to exert againſt thoſe whom they ſecretly or avowedly hated : 
and Phoeis and Lacedemon were the deſtined vidims of their 


0 pride and oppreſſion; The firſt of theſe ſtates. had been. accu 


{ed of occupying and cultivating ſome lands ſituated on the 
banks of the Cephiſus , to N58 eaſt of Mount Parnaſſus, 
which the religion of ancient times had conſecrated to Apollo, 
and, of conſequence, couſigned to perpetual deſolation. A. 


 - large. fine was impoſcd.on. them by the Amphityoity, the 
' guardians of religion and the rights of the god. At the ſame. 


time, the Thebans, not contented with the reyenge which 


cheir arms had executed in Sparta, prevailed upon the coup» 
cilito take cognizance of the conduct of Phoebidas, and to 


5 Fersen ene II in a ſine of fifty talents, for 
| t 


eir breach of public faith, and violation .of- the. neral 


wg Re of Greece: in 3 2 the citadel of Thebes. Ihe two . 


| Rates, alfected, Ey hefe 


* 


5 


bythele. ſentences, were by no means ready 
to pay the due deference. to ſuch. ſevere deciſions; and poſſibiy 
the Amphictyons themſelves were not very zealous to enforce 
the execution of their decrees ; till, again ſolicited by the 
Thebans, the council, at length, reſolved, that che Phocia 


Thebans, l at length, reſolved, that the; Phocians 
ſhouldinſtantly comply, and pay their fine, on pain of being 


ſttipped of all the fruits of their ſacrilege f: and that the 
Lacedaemonians alſo thould, without. delay, 1 to the 

authority of the general council, and make the appointed 

N N "ot Lon Wes 2 r Ego. Fry 9 ee . 5 
LIES F- * We a 2 ® 1 5 e EY 7 3 * . 
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5 ' ctonehent for their crime ; or, in cafe of a refuſil, be regeig- 
ed and treated as bent againſt. the ſovereign power of the | 
8 „ and as the enemies of Greece. 
Phocians, who were purſued with the pon zeal, 
as the moſt odious and Gn party, were on the 
point of having all the advantages, which the hos ang : 
ind uſtry of years * with ney procured, at once —— 
from them ; and many of themfelves and families expoſed” 
to want and diſtreſs; ien from the lands and habitations 
they had long occupied, and deprived of the means of ſub- 
filtence. Murmurs and complaints aroſe naturally among a 
2 of ſpirit to expreſs their indignation at this extreme 
erxi:y.. Nor did they waat turbulent and deſigning men, ta 
inflame their diſcontents, and aggravate” their nces. 
Philomelus, 'one of the moſt confiderable members of | their 
_ Fommunity, was a man pofſeſſed of all the qualifications 
neceffary to recommend him to the pop favour. He had 
that infinuating eloquence, ou at once ſeizes the attention, 
= engages. 3 affeckions. Under the appearance of a ten- 
8 for the welfare of his fellow citizens; he concealed 
2 ent and violent ambition, which his daring ſoul 
5 port him to gratify at the expence-of dangers and tolls, 
| and in defiance of juſtice, and of all thoſe'rights, which the. 
general opinion and principles of mankind had fanQtified. This 
man now + aſſembled the Phoeians, and in an e : 
5 9 all his 1 to lead on to his pu EN 
e began wi declaring *, 6 ty gallant contageous 
they were, he could not in che leaſt ſuſpet᷑t pr big A | 
ſubmit to the unjuſt ſentence of the ph 118 ; . | 
E the ſine required, brand themſelves and their countr 
an ignomihicus ſtain, which no time ever could efface 
dat chat, i their ſpirit was really loſt, if they were deter- 
mined to fabmit to the arbitrary deciſions of their enemies, {till 
the ſum demanded: far exceeded their abilities. He expatiate 
en the injuſtice and cruclty of the Amphictyonie decree, which 
had impoſed a fine ſo enormous, on account of 4 fmall portion 
ef land, which their neceſſities had forced them to occupy. 
If * be ſo Pm. 36 to TOY ion. mags N : 
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* e and united to the ancient pattimony of the gody 
belides the diſgrace of a ſubmiſſion ſo abject and daſtardly, the 

loſs of their liberty, the utter deſtruction of their properties, 
and their lives, he declared mult prove the inevitable conſe- 
quence. All the fatal effects of the cruelty of their enemies 
he knew how to repreſent in the molt lively colours, and to 
- inflame the imaginations of his hearers with affecling pictures 
of the future diſtreſs of his dear fellow citizens. One way - 


f 


et remained to obviate all theſe melancholy xs hor | 
f they would entruſt him with the command of their army 


if they would reſign themſelves abſolutely ts his direction, 
made no doubt of proving ſufficient to extricate them from the 


vileges. To them, and to them alone, had 


2 


aneeſtors were acknowledged -2s 3 roprietors of he 
whole ei and all its territories Hear, a 


ntruſted 
temple and the oracle of Delphi in' ancient ti their 


preſent difficulties, and to aſſert their ancient 8 and 


id he, the teſti- 


mony of Homer, the venerable and authentic recorder of 


the ancient of Vue, LEN al the 8 — e 
- you? — : N 


\ | * * 


* 
f 


* 


Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war; 


_ From thoſe rich regions, where Cephiſus leads, 
|  Herfilver current thro” the flow'ry meads: 


From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, 
Where Anemoria's ftately turrets mine; 


ret, W . Pore: 175 


e and alert the honours of | 
our fathers, and the rights of their ity. 
Theſe artful . e had the defired elfe: the | 


Phocians created 
wo, conduct them as he thought! proper: and he een 40 


Ef 
: .- "ov 


| 5 — ns Dre gen x. 


hilometus their 3 with full powers 
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LIFE/ AND' REIGN OF 


is countrymen *. aeg Bay ec, a journey to Sparta, 
where he had a private conference wich king Archidamus. 
He repreſented to this prince, that the intereſt of Sparta was 


no leſs concerned than that of Phocis, in reſcinding the late 


decrees of the Amphictyons. He diſcovered his ſcheme of 


ſeizing Delphi, with aſſurances, that his firſt care ſhould be to 
efface all the memorials of the diſgrace of their two ſtates ; 
and deſited the aſſiſtance of the Spartans, in a cauſe, in which 


they and the Phocians were equally coneerned- Archidamus 


was pleaſed with a deſign formed againſt the enemies of Spar- 
ta; and ſenſible of the advantages which that ſtate might de- 


rive from its ſueceſs ; yet, being duly affected by the odiouſ- 
neſs and danger of it, and too cautious to commenee or to 
join in this hazardous; war, till the eſſects of the firſt bold 


experiment bad appeared, and the other leading ſtates had 
diſcovered their diſpoſtions, declared to FEhilomelub, that, 
he fully approved of his plan; and that, although it was not 
at preſent convenient openly to ayow; his. attachment to the 
Phocians, yet that he might depend on ſome private reinforce- 
ments, beſides ſupplies of money. To evince the fincerity. 


of theſe declarations, he accompanied them with a preſent of 
fifteen talents, to Which Philomelus added the ſame ſum of 


his on; ang thus was enabled to raiſe a large body of mer- 
14 \ 3 W Ki A n EP 47 Ba, \ 
_ cenary troops, who were encouraged to cod to his ſtandard 85 


by the liberality with Which he paid hem. 


The army be dach collected he proc 5 00, made zodel +; 


and, in imitation of other great generals. and maſters-of the 


1 


art of war, incorporated a thouſand choſen Photians into one 


_ diftinct body, whom he called Harare, his targeteers z and, 


The Delphians trembled 


having.thus provided for the execution of his deſigns, he ap- 
peared at the head of his forces, and directed his march to 


Delphi. Certain inhabitants of the neighbouring diſtrict, 
Called Thracidae, attempted, in vain, to oppoſe his entrance 
into the city. They were defeated, and cut to pieces, and 


their poſſeſſions given up to the will of a rapacious Gldiery. 5 
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10 Philomelus quieted their apprehenifons,/ by afqring them that 
he entertained no hoſtile jintentions againſt their city; no ſa- 
crilegious deſigns againſt their temple; he came but to afſert 
the juſt rights of his country to the guardianſhip! thereof, and 
ſhould ever preſerve. a due reverence to the god, and an exact 
attention to the welfare of his votaries. And thus this enter- 
priſing chief gained poſſeſſion of the city, and aſſumed the: | 
cuſtody: of the temple, with all its immenſe riches -.. 

The Amphictyons, on their part, could not behold this 
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outrageous oppoſition to their authority, which they affected 1 
to conſider as a violence to all fights divine and human, ; KY 
without the utmoſt emotion. By a formal decree, they pro- 4k 
nounced: theſe profane Phocians enemies to Heaven and to 6 
Sreece ; and invited all thoſe: who acknowledged their ſove- 1 
reign authority, and who retained' a regard for religion, to 1 


draw the ſcrord againſt: ſacrilege, and ſo ta diſcharge thoſe 
ſacred obligations, which. they Wen oo their: OI: and to: 5 
Heatenn: ñ 
„ e 4 | ho; inhabited be -neighbourhood- of: 
15 Delphi, were the firſt to expreſs their zeal, by riſing ſuddenly* 
in arms to attack Philomelus. But this chief found no difh< 
aulty in defeating a tumultuary body, that fought with more 
valour than diſcipline. Encouraged by this victory, which 
ſeemed a preſage of future ſucceſs, he returned in triuniph 
| into rie tz tore down:the records on the erg wN e e | 
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5 , Mat nals wait Es we Ns 
4 eee of Cephiſodoius, the third year of the hundred and fifth | 
| Olym piad : which was probably the date of the degree of the, Amphice- a 
yons, which produced it. We know, beſides, from K#ſchines, . Demoſ-_ | 
henes, and 1 that it laſted ten years · The laſt mentioned abthor 
_ = gr re of 'the temple. under 25 ar chonſkip- of . Agattiocles, the 
| the hundred and 8 fifth Olympiad... r on e ran F 
15 lee «i Fercnt authorities with Pidg * 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 


eree ſtom the pillars to which they were affixed ; deſtroyed. 
_ the. brazen tablets on which the ſentences againſt Sparta and 


Fhqeis were inſcribed ;: and diſperſed his declaration through 


| Greece, that he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the temple, not with a 
8 deſign of violating the rights of Apollo, but only to reſcind the 


unjuſt and oppreſſive deerees of the Amphictyons; and to 


aſſert the ancient prerogative of the Phocians, which his 


countrymen. juſtly conſidered as the moſt valuable inheritance 


their anceſtors had tranſmitted to them. 


The Boeotians,' with the Thebans at their head, influenced 
by private avimoſity, as Pauſanias * expreſsly:obſerves, much 
more than by the nobler motive of religion, ſoon imitated the 

example of the Locrians, and raiſed conſiderable levies for the 
relief of the temple, and to avenge the majeſty of the offended * 

_ deity . Philomelus, informed of theſe motions, ſurrounds | 
the-temple with a ſtrong fortification, ſo as to render it a kind 
af citadel co che town ; collects new forces from all the adja- 
cent diſtricts 3 augments the pay of his mercenary troops; 
encamps before Delphi with five thouſand choſen men; and 
thus becomes no leſs formidable to Thebes, than Thebes could 
eg — Phocis. His enemies had not yet appeared, 


re determined to intimidate them by an inſtance of 


vigor; and having left a ſufficient body to guard the avenues 
to the city, marched down againſt the Locrians, and ravaged. 
their territories. This people were ſoon obliged to arm in 
defence of their lands, and found the Fhociau general beſieg- 
ing a fgrtreſs on the banks of one of | their rivers.. The 
ſtre of its ſituation had checked the ptogreſs of his arms ; 
and he now found himfelf obliged to abandon the fiege, and 
to march againſt his affailants. An engagement immediately 
enſusd, in which rwenty of the Phocians fell. | The conteſt; | 


for their bodies, according to the cuſtom of the ancient Greeks, 
Was violent and obſtinate : but the Loerians af length prevail- 


ed, and obliged Philomelus to ſend an herald to demand them. 
The enemy anſwered, with 3 that, by che laws of Greece, 


facrilegious perſons were denied the rites of interment. Phi- 


lomelus, proyoked at their refuſal, and ſtill more irritated and 
alarmed at the harſh reaſon on which they founded it, once 
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more led out his forces, renewed the engagement, and, remain- 
ing maſter of the field of battle, obliged the Locrians to ex- 
change the dead. Thus, with 2 large acceſſion both of wealth 
and reputation, he returned to Delphi. orb a Rs od; 

' _ He knew of what conſequence it muſt neceſſarily be to re- 
move the odious appearance of impiety by which his cauſe- 
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was diſgraced; and therefore determined, if poſlible, to ob- 
tain ſome oracle, which he might interpret as a ſanction to his 
attempts *. For this purpoſe he applied to the Pythian prieſ - 
teſs; and commanded her inſtantly to aſcend her ſacred tripod, 
and to declare the will of the god, and the event of the pre- 
ſent war. The prieſteſs, either dreading her danger, ar from 
a regard to the ceremonials af her religion, repreſented to him, 
that the god could not be conſulted but On certain tated: 
times, and after all the ratory rites and ſacrifices regularly: 
and exactly performed. Philomelus, influenced only by poli- 
tical regards, in ſiſted on his demand, and declared his reſolu- 
dio of forcing her to do her office. The prieſteſs cried out, 
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* not be difpleaſing to the reader, to have ſonje account of thoſe times 
d preparatory rites laid before him. For which purpoſe I take the liberty - 
of making uſe of the accurate and collection from ancient authors 2 | 
Monſieur Hatdouin, in his diſſertatlon on the oracie of Delphi, publiſhed in 
the memdim of the academy of Belles Lettres, Tome 3. Oe ES Te Ee I; 
In the earlier times of the oracle, the Pythian prieſteſs was inſpired but 
| |  oncx, in azear, in the month which the inhabitants of Delphi called Busses, 
which was the firſt month in the Spring, called Buero for Tlyoio formed from 
the word muJano9Jui, to v or interrogate. Aﬀterwatds, Appollo was pre- 
vailed on to inſpire the Lege once in every month. But the preciſe Jay 
was by no means an article of an indifferent nap: Fav Joy revs -Riled, 
e neſaſti, unlaciy days, on which it was abſolutely forbidden to con- 
ful the oracle. We do not know, preciſely,. whether the day of conſultation 
in every month was fixed and determined, or whether the prieſts had the 
gh of chuſing it. We only know, that the Pythian prieſteſs never mounted, 
ger tripod but on one day in the month, and that * employed. 
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in preparing every thing neceſſary ſor this ceremony.  Sacrifices made à prin-. 
_ <hpal part of this ation; withont the due performance of theſe, 8 
was 13 the prieſteſs mute. 2 

| ; found. pure, without ſpot or  blemiſh- Wh y. received the, 

ns of wane, 9 9 to tÞ=mble and feel an unixerſal 
Palpitation in all parts of their body, without which propitious ſigus, 

- . the | prieſteſs could not preſume to do her office. She herſelf was 
A alſo obliged to a particular preparation She began with an abſtinence of . qi 
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102 | THE LIFE AND REIGN. OF 

in indignation at his violence, that he commanded there, and 
might act as he pleaſed. This anſwer he pretended to regard 
as the effect of enthuſiaſm, and the genuine diQate of Apollo. 


It was inſtantly publiſhed through his army; it was engraved, | 
on a brazen tablet, and expoſed to public view, that all men 


might know that the god had granted him permiſſion to act as 
he thought proper; and, having convened his people, he de- 


clared and interpreted this pretended oracle, and earneſtly re- 


commended to them to adhere firmly to a cauſe, which Apollo 
himſelf had ſanctiſied by his approbation. 

To the affairs of war *, he again began to apply with due 
rigour z but, at the ſame time, took care to provide his people 


with a prodigy, in order to animate them fill further. An 


eagle was ſeen te hover round the temple, then to enter in, 
and to purſue ſome doves that were bred there, with ſuch vio- 
found to pronounce this to be an omen, which promiſed the 
ſorereign power of Delphi to Philomelus and his Phocians. 


The event was capable of a different application; yet the pre- 


ſent interpretation, purchaſed no doubt by corruption and in- 
trigue, was eagerly received, and indyſtriouſly propagated, to 


2 ſerve the preſent purpoſes of the Phocian general; who, while 
"her thus wrought on the ignorance and ſuperſtition of his fol- 


lowers, was, at the ſame time, attentive to the more important 


means of aſſuring his ſucceſs. He choſe out thoſe af his fol- 
Jowers, who ſeemed. beſt qualified for-megoeiation, ſome of 


whom he diſpatched to Athens, others to Lacedaemon, and 
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mere days, which'greatly increaſed the diforder of her *miad. On the day of - 
.cantaltition, the bathed in ie” fountain of Cats, an drank a certain 

ant ty of its water, ts which apollo Had -communicatcd a portion of his 


eathuſiaſti virtue. She then chewed ſome leaves of Javret that grew near 
this fount in. This laure] was the fymbol of divination ; and o fmall affiſtance 


te enthaſiaſis.” The prieſteſs being thus prepared, *Ap5116 did not Fail to give 


notice” of hie approach.” A laurel, which grew before the Fortal of the 


temple, by its motion, znnounced the god” Ihe temple itſelf was ſhaken ; at 


e ee felt the preſence” of the deity; and then her attendants 


her, with all due ſolemnity, to'the fanfuary, and placed her on 


the facred tripod. - © 
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| conſiderable ſtates of Greece; and gave them all the moſt 
ſdlemn aſſurances of the rectitude of his intentions. He re- 


ted his declarations, that the fole motive of poſſeſſing him- 

elf of Delphi was to aſſert the right of Phocis to the patro- 
nage of the temple; that he abhorred the thought of ſacrilege, 
and was determined to preſerve the treaſures of Apollo invio- 


lably; chat he was ready to render an account to Greece of all 


the gold and ſilver, all the rich and magnificent offerings, their 
weight, number, and condition, with an exactneſs which 
ſhould demonſtrate the juſtice of his cauſe, and the fincerity 
of his intentions; and concluded with entreating, that they 


wquld diveſt themſelves of thoſe un warrantable prejudices cou - 


ceived againſt him; acknowledge the juſtice of his procedute, 
and unite their arms with Phocis; or, at leaſt, continue 
neuter in a war, by which the public intereſts of Greece 
either ciyil or religious, were by no means aff:&ed. 5 
The chief attention of the Athenians was at preſent to the 
actions and deſigns of Philip, who was now engaged in Thrace, 
where he was ever labouring to gain ſome new acquiſitions, 
either by force or intrigue. Their arms were wholly employed 
in ſome indirect and weak efforts to oppoſe or haraſs him; 
and were no longer profeſſedly engaged in any important quar- 


rel 4. They remembered, with gratitude, that Phocis had 


expreſſed a regard for Athens in its ſtate of depreſſion at the 
concluſion of the Peloponneſian war; they looked with indig- 
nation at the arrogance with which their late ſucceſſes had 
infpired the Thebans ; they harboured a warm reſentment of 


every inſtance of oppoſition or enmity that had appeared in 
Thebes through the courſe of the Grecian conteſts; they hated 


and determined to oppoſe any people who preſumed to appear 


as their competitors” for ſovereiga power; and, in ſuch diſ- 
poſitions, received the ambaſſadors of Philomelus with the ut- 
moſt favour ; and, by a formal decree f, entered into a ſtrict 


mutual engagement and alliance, offenſive and defenfive, with 
che Phocians, whom: they affected to confider as men driven 


4 


* 


to extremities, by the tyranny and oppreſſion of their ene- 
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appearance of warlike power. 
the character of men eondemned by the council of Greece, 
would be to expoſe themſelves to all the weight of popular 


| The Lacedsemonians alfo had particular reaſons for liſtening 
to the overtures, and efpouſing the cauſe, of Philomelus *. 
The Amphictyons, as hath. been already obſerved, had con- 


* 


demned them in a fine of five hundred talents to be paid to 
© "Thebes. As this ſum was not paid at the appointed time, the 


penalty was doubled by a ſubſequent decree of the great coun- 
eil, and no leſs than one thouſand talents was impoſed on the 
Lace daemonians: a ſum, which, exorbitant as it was, they 


- mult neceſſarily pay, or be expoſed to all the rigour of the ge- 
neral laws of Greece. To recur to the fame pretence which 


injuſtice of the decree, ſeemed the only means of eluding 
the blow. But remonſtrances, however violently urged, could 
have no effect, unleſs ſeconded e and ſupported by an 


the Phocians had uſed, and to cry out loudly againſt the 


odium and indignation. If, on the contrary, they a ed 


only as aſſiſtants to the Phocians, they might obtain their grand 


point in a manner apparently more honourable. All the 


odiouliels of . rebellion would fall on thoſe who had been the 
. firſt to take up arms; while the Lacedaemonians would be 
ſuppoſed to act only from pity to their e ds, who 5 


driven to the very brink of ruin. 


Thbeſe are the motives to which+ Diodorus aſcribes the 
preſent conduct of Lacedaemon. And, from the character of 
Archidamus, a ſubtle, penetrating, and deſigning prince, 


ſtrictly attentive to every event from which he might derive 


advantage to his country, and indefatigable in projecting che 


means of recovering its ancient ſplendour, we may probably 
conclude, that, in engaging to aſſiſt the Phocians, he was 


influenced by another particular view of intereſt. The La- 
cedzemonians, as there will be hereafter occaſion to obſerve, 


d themſelves an ancient claim to the poſſeſſion and patr 


of the Delphian temple ; he therefore readily favoured an 
attempt to wrelt it from the late poſſeſſorz. The Phocians, by 
diſputing their right, deprived it of the reverence paid to a 


long undiſturbed poſſeſſion , and when they * far w cak- 


* Diod. Sic. 1. 16. ſe. 26. + Lib: 16. fe. 46. 


d then, to take up arms in 
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PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 10g 
ened, as to be no longer able to ſupport their pretenſions, he 
might then, with more eaſe, and leis odium, aſſert thoſe of 
his own country,  ._ „ 
Other ſtates of leſs moment were alſo found *, who, from 
their connexions, e or intereſts, favoured the cauſe of 
Phocis. But, at Thebes the ambaſſadors of Philomelus were 
received with indignation z and warned to expect nothing but 
hoſtilities and juſt reſentment. The Thebans frgely declared, 


that they were arming againſt the Phocians to avenge the ma- 


jeſty of the deity, whom this people had offended by their ſacri- 
legious enterprize; The Locrians, Theſſalians, Perrhibacans, 
Dorians, - Dolopians, Athamantians, Achaeans, Phthi 


Magnetes, Enians, and ſome others, influenced either by their 


attachments to Boeotia, their ancient animoſities to Phocis, or 
the popular motives of religion, and veneration for the temple, 
all united againſt Philomelus and his adherents. And thus 
this quarrel, at firſt ſeemingly inconſiderable, became grzdual- 
ly to appear important: and alarming : and divided all Greece 


- with the greater animoſity, as their paſſions and intereſts had 


the ſpecious ſhew of religion to diſguiſe them, and to ſanQify 
their moſt bloody conſequen ce. „ 
It doth not appear, that Philip was as yet invited, by either 


party, to ſhare in this diſpute : but a prince of his conſum- : 
mate policy could not have regarded it with indifference + 


and, although he had no proſpect of immediate advantage 
from it, yet, by his conduct, he ſeems to have duly weighed 
its remote conſ-quences, and, from the beginning of this fatal 
conteſt, to have juſtly conſidered it as the foundation of his 
future greatneſs. He looked on with fecret ſatisfaction, while 


theſe people ruſhed to war with an.inconGiderate fury, uh ich 


_ rendered them blind to their real danger; and waited till they 


fhould exhauſt and weaken each other, fo a to enable him tio 


attack them all with greater advantage. 


« : : 
* 


be thought an eſſential part of the preſent hiſtory to trace the 


Progreſs of this important conteſt) when Philomelus began. to 


find himſelf engaged in a truly dangerous and momentous en- 
terpriſe f. He perceived the dreadfol ftorm which was pre- 


Dod. 8i0s 16, ſet 25, %½%%ëjf Did Sic, I. 16. fta. 23. 
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he firſt year of the facred war had now elapſed, (for r 
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paring to burſt upon him from different quarters, and ſaw the - 
_  neceffity of guarding. effeQtually againſt it. He drew together 
a large body of new mergengries, to which he added a number 
6f ſuch Phocians as were capable of ſervice, but as yet had not 
been incorporated in his army; and as it was ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary to procure a large ſum of money for the ſupport of 
theſe forces, and as policy forbad him to commit any outrage - 
on the riches of the temple, he conceived a leſs odious method 
of raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies ;* which was to tax all the in- 
| habitants of Delphi, who had been enriched by the devotion of 
Greece, and by the continual reſort of various nations to the 
celebrated oracle. By theſe means, he was enabled to take 
readineſs to oppoſe all the enemies of Phocis. The Locrians, 
who were {tilt the firſt to expreſs their zeal againſt him, now 
again met him in arms, and came to an engagement near to 
' thoſe rocky precipices, called by the Gre ians, Phaedriades. 
The battle was fought, on each ſide, with ſufficient valour; 
but, in ſpite of their braveſt efforts, the Locrians were defeated, 
e with eonſiderable ſlaughter, many of them made pri- 
oners, and many driven down headhpng from the rocks. The 
Trent of this engagement ſerved to inſtame the ſpirit of the 
- Phocians,. but threw the Locrians into the deepeſt conſternati- 
on. They inſtantly diſpatched ' their deputies to Thebes, to 
\| repreſent their deplorable condition, and to urge that ſtate to 
\  haſtento their aſſiſtance, and that of the god. . 
appearance of the Thebans, and of the other ſtates, which paid 
deference to the decrees of the Amphictyonic body. Philo- 
melus could not yet think himſelf ſufficiently, armed againſt 
fo formidable an affociation'*, and therefore determined to 
. reinforce his army with ſtill greater numbers. To this it was 
Previouſſg neceffary to find new ſupplies of money. As all his 
JJC. KKK 
Lacedaemon had as yet ſent him the ſtipulated ſuccours, he 
was at laſt oy Ap wever invidious and unpopular it might - 
appear, to lay his facrilegious hands on the treaſures and rich 
ftcrings of the temple ; and, having taken as much from this 
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PHILIP EING OF MACEDON, 107 
large fund as he judged neceſſary, he was enabled to augment 
the pay of his mercenaries by one half; of the former ſum. 
By theſe means; he inftantly faund himſelf ſurrounded by 
great numbers from all parts of Greece, of. deſperate fortunes 
and abandoned characters; immoral and profligate contemners 
of the national religion, and influenced only by the hopes of 
ſharing a rich ſpoil. ' They were all ſupplied and gratified z and 
thus Philomelus was enabled to march into the Locrian terri- 
tory, at the head of above ten thouſand: horſe and foot; a 
large army for a Phocian general, aud much beyond what 
might have been expected in his circumſtances. The 
Locrians, now reinforced by ſome of the Boeotians, came out 
to meet him. The cavalry on each ſide engaged, and the 
Phocians were victorious. The Theſſalians, with thę, auxiliary 
forces, which their neighbouring ſtates had raiſed, having 
made up a body of fix thouſand men, next march down imo 
Locris, and meet the enemy at the foot of an hill called Argo- 
las: but here the Phocians are once more victorious. A for- 
nidable body of thirteen thouſand Boeotians now arrive, and 
zoin the confederates; while Philomelus is. reigforced; by fif- 
teen hundred Achaeans ſent from Peloponneſus. This chief, 
though now conſiderably inferior ind numbers, yet diſdained 
the thoughts of a retreat. Both armies were collected on the 
ame plain, and incamped in view of each other. 
"471 Frequent excurſions * were neceſſarily made from each ar- 
my, on account of foraging; and, on one of theſe occafions, 
ir Happened, that a number of mercenary forces, in the ſervice 
of Philomelus, had the misfortune. to be ſurrounded, and ta- 
ken priſoners, by a ſuperior body of Boeotians. The wretches 
- were brought in triumph to the camp; proclamation was made 
with all ſolemuity, by au herald, that, by the ſentence of the 
great council of Amphictyons, theſe men were condemned to 
die, for having ſerved in the army of ſacrilegious violators of 
the rights of Apollo; and this ſentence was inſtantly æxegut - 
ed without mercy. The ſoldiers, in the pay of Phocis, were 
fired with fury and indignation at che cxuel and diſgraceful 
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ue a party of the enemy : led them to their gene.” 
5 s tent hey 9 ie re nor could Phdome. | 
Ius oppoſe their urgent  remonſtrances : the priſoners were 
delivered up to their fury, and put to death with every cir- | 
cumſtance of cruelty that had been practiſed in the enemy's 


OTE Nen armies decamped at once *, and began to 
mareh the-ſame way, which the conveniency of forage ſeems 
to have pointed out. After ſome motions, in a cloſe and 
woody country, which concealed the approach of each from 
te other, until they were juſt in view, their vanguards firſt 
met unerpeciedly, and began to ſkirmiſh. The action ſoon 
became general and violent; and the Phocians, after ſome 
freſiſtance, were forced to yield to ſuperior numbers. The 
_ country, in which they fought, filled. with rocks, and preci- 
pices, and pathleſs woods, impeded their retreat, and expoſed 
them to all the fury of the victorious enemy, who made great 
Naughter-both of the Phocians and the mercenaries. Phiiome- _ 
Ius exerted all his valour and abilities to correct this diforder, 
but without effect. Unable to top. the flight of his ſoldiers, 
covered over with wounds, pierced with anguiſh and deſpair, 
the; at length, yielded to the torrent, and ſoon found himſclf 
| ,. Puſhed to the brow of a frightful precipice, which cut off all 
Further flight. The enemy were preſſing cloſe upon him; he 
knew the treatment he was to expect, were he to fall alive in- 
to their hands ; his deſperate reſolution was; in the ſame mo- 
ment, formed and executed ; and, from the precipice on which 
- he ſtood, he boldly leaped down, and paid derer eee due 
to his turbulent ambition. The command of the army, by 
this means, devolved to Onomarchus, his brother — col - 
league, who, with youu difficulty, colſected, by degrees, the 
© " ſcattered remains of the defeated army, and retired. to Phocis. 
The Thebans, and other confederates, having Cloſed the 
campaign ſo fortunately, returned to their on territories , 
-expatiating on the fate of Philomelus, as a manifeſt indication 
of divine wrath; and being, by this ſucceſs, confirmed in 
their reſolutions to purſue the enemies of heaven and of | 
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; righteous. cauſe, and of puniſhing all thoſe ſacrilegious 


Agents and partiſans of the king of Macedon in 
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wretches, who might be taken in the. courſe of the war, in the 


| ſame manner as their chief had ſuffeted, the manner which 


Apollo himſelf, by this execution of his vengeance, ſeemed 
n ES: TT OE TY CO ITO 

The Athenians, as we have already ſeen, were engaged by 
a formal treaty to ſend aſſiſtance to theſe unhappy Phovians. 
But their indolence had as yet prevented them from perform- 


ing their engagement, and they had now the mortification to 


find their acknowledged friends and allies defeated, and almoſt 
totally deſtroyed, by means of their deſertion. While they 


thus neglected a conteſt, which raged in the heart of Greece, 


and now began to threaten moſt important conſequences, their 


vanity prompted: them to extend their views to Afia, and to 
affect an attention to the motions and deſigns of the great king. 
The thoughts of their ancient glory were too flattering evet 
to ſubſide, even amidſt all their corruptions; the ancient 
cauſes of enmity, between them and Perſia, were fill re- 
membered, and, on many occaſions, oſtentatiouſiy recounted. 
The late conduct of their general Chares, in affiſting a rebel- 


1 : 


Nous noble, had raiſed a juſt and warm reſentment at the 


Perſian court ; and their notions 'of their own importance 
wee them readier to ſuſpeR, that the vaſt armaments, whith 
were now preparing by Artaxerxes Ochus, threatened them, 
and that ſome important blow was meditated againſt their do- 
minions. The orators of Athens ſeemed ſtudious to flitter the 
weakneſs and vanity of the people on this occaſion, and ex- 
erred all their eloquence to engage them in a vigotous oppoſi- 
tion to the ancient enemy of ces *. All the actions of 


luſtrious enemies of Perſia, reounded through the aſſembly 3 


| their great anceſtors were recalled to their remembrance; = 


* 


their actions; and their poſterity were pathetica 
arms againſt the Barbarian. It is not impoſſible but that the 
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cir actions; pol vere pathetically" invited to 
_ imitate theſe, renowned patteras of virtue, and to riſe'up'in 
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garded this as a fayourable occaſion to advance their maſter's 
zatereſt ; and that by joining violently in the outcry againſt 
the Perſian, by fomenting the ſuſpicions of his deſigns, and by 
 Hattering the national pride of the Athenians, they endeavour- 
ed to divert their attention from the actions of Philip, whom 
they ſeem to have repreſented as a powerful prince, ready to 
lay aſide all private animoſities, and to unite with them againſt 
the common enemy. The artifice of theſe fecret friends of 
Macedon, or their own terrors, ſa far wrought upon the 
Athenians, that they reſolyed to ſend a deputation to all the 
Greeks to invite them to ſuſpend. their private quarrels, and to 
unite againſt the deſigns of Ferſia; and they themſelves fo far 
forgot all private animoſities ; and poſſibly were fo far in- 
fluenced by the artifice. of corrupted hirelings, that they re- 
ſolved, on this occafion, to acknowledge Macedon as a mem- 
ber of the Hellenic body, and to invite Philip to join in the 
general confederacy. Olivier f thinks it probable, that Iſocrates 
was the perſon who anſwered for the conduct of Philip, and 
induced his countrymen to this reſolution.” This old, tecluſe, 
and virtuous rhetorician was eaſily flattered. by the attention 
which Philip paid to him, as well as other. men of learning; 
and, convinced, himſelf, of the fincerity of his declarations, 
might naturally have laboured to convince his fellow- citizens, 
And to remove their e Sts BY echoing thoſe plauſible pre- 
* tences with which Philip diſguiſed all his hoſtilities, and which 


} 


might have had their full effect upon an hoheſt mind, unac- 
| quainted with the artifices of public life. Add to this, that 
Philoſtraws tells us (as the French writer abſerves) that at one 
time Iſocxates reconciled Philip to the Athenians z which could 
not poſſibly have happened but in the preſent conjunCture : as 
in the grand treaty, executed by the ten orators, Ifocrates had 
no ſhare: and the peace which ſucceeded the battle of Chae- 
ronea Was not made till after his death. However this may 
be, no overtures could poſhbly be made to Philip more agree- 
able to his policy and ambition, nor more likely to engage his 

whoſe attention; and poſſibly the ſecret practices of this prince, 
or the vanity of Athens, might have had more material_conſe- 
quences in this conjuncture, had not Demoſthenes now ap- 
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peared, for the firſt time; in a debate about the public intereſt, 
and exerted his addreſs and energy to moderate the exceſſive 


. h — 


and ill-directed zeal of the Athenians. 


This illuſtrious orator and ſtateſman, whom we ſhall here 


after find acting ſo conſiderable a part in the courſe of this 


hiſtory, was born in the laſt year .of the ninety-ninth Y 
Olympiad, according to Dionyſus, who, in his epiſtle to 


Ammaeus, bath accurately diſtinguiſhed the different periods 
of his life, and the times in which his ſeveral orations were 
delivered. He was the ſon, not of a mean and obſcure me- 
chanic &, as the Roman ſatyriſt hath repreſented him, but of 
an eminent Athenian citizen, who raiſed a conſiderable for- 
tune; by the manufacture of arms f. At the age of ſeven years 

he loſt his father; and, to add to this misfortune, the guardi- 
ans to whom he was entruſted, waſted and embezzled a con- 
ſiderable part of his inheritance. Thus oppreſſed by fraud, 


and diſcouraged by a weak and effeminate habit of body, he 


yet diſcovered an early ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a po- 
pular ſpeaker. The applauſe beſtowed on a public orator, 
who had defended his country's right to the city of Oropus, in 
an elaborate harangue, inflamed his youthful mind with an 


eager deſire of meriting the like honour.  ifocrates and Ifacus 


were then the two moſt eminent profeſſors of eloquence at 
Athens. The ſoft and florid manner of the former did by no 
means ſuit the genius of Demoſthenes.” Iſaeus was more vi. 
gorous and energetic, and his ſtyle better ſuited to public bu- 


fineſs. To him, therefore, he applied; and, under his di- 


rection, purſued thoſe ſtudies, which might accompliſh him 


for the character to which he aſpired. His firſt eſſay was 
made againſt his guardian, by whom he had been ſo injuriouſſy 


treated. But the goodneſs of his cauſe was here of more ſer- 
vice than dhe abilities of the young orator; for his early at- 
tempts were unpromiſing, and ſoon convinced him of the ne- 


ceſſity of a giaceſu] and manly pronunciation. His cloſe and 


ſevere application, and'the extraordinary diligence with which 


he laboured to conquer his deſects and natural infirmities, are 


too well known, and have been too frequently the ſubject of 
hiſtorians and critics, ancient and modern, to nerd a particular 
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recital. His character, as a ſtatzſmari, will be beſt collected 
from the following hiſtory 3 as an orator, the reader, perhaps, 
is not to be informed of his qualifications, I take the li- 
4 77 however, of tranſcribing a brief account from a former 
Work: | 


e Preface to the Tranſlation of Demofihenes's Philippic Oratious. © | 
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« and which the ſtrongeſt eye dares not encounter; are the 
« images by which the nature of his eloquence hath been ex- 
. e ee LEY | 
He was now twenty eight years old, when the Athenians 
aſſembled to conſider of the meafures to be taken in conſe- 
quence of this alarm from Perſia, and particularly of the 
manner of raiſing an armament proper to defend them againſt 
the ſuppoſed danger, and of the funds required for preparing 
and maintaining it. Lucceſini, in his notes on the oration 
which Demoſthenes now delivered, propoſes a difficulty, that, 
by the eſtabliſhed laws of Solon, no mari was allowed to ſpeak 
in public, who had not attained the age of thirty; which law, 
as it appears from the oration of Æſchines againſt Timarchus, 
was ſtill in force : but this law, as the ſame learned commen- 
tator hath abundantly proved, only regarded thoſe ten public 
orators. who were annually choſen and paid to ſpeak in the 
affairs of ſtate: who, as they were frequently to addreſs the 
ſenate, muſt neceſſarily be of the ſenatorial age. All the other 
citizens were freely allowed to declare their ſentiments in the 
aſſembly, and to propoſe any thing which they deemed of ad- 
vantage to the ſtate: with a due deference, however, to ſeni- 
crity 3 though the law, which gave to the elders a prior right 
_of ſpeaking, was now abrogated, according to another interpre- 
ter of this great Athenian orator *, 1 
This privilege 4, therefore, Demoſthenes now aſſumed, but 
not before he had heard the full ſpirit of national vanity. break 
forth in the aſſembly, in magnificent harangues on the 2 
glory of Athens, and the neceſſity of curbing the pride of 
Barbarian, and of calling upon the Greeks to unite againſt their 
common enemy. He — to have formed juſter notions of 
the preſent tae of his country, of its connexions, intereſts, 
and corruptions. As yet, however, it became his age to ſpeak: 
with due caution, and to curb that ſeverity with which he at- 
der wards combated the errors of his countrymen; he begins 
with tempering their heat and extravagant zeal, without ab. 


j * 


ſolutely ſnocking their ptejudic ess. 
* Tourreil. Not, in Phil. . P ohmp. 106. T. 3. 
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ec The men *, who thus dwell upon the praiſes of our anceſs* 
tors, ſeem to me, ye men of Athens, to have choſen a ſubject” 
fitted rather to pleaſe and gratify the aſſembly, than to do the 
que honours to thoſe on whom they laviſh! their applauſe. 
As they attempt to ſpeak of actions which no words can wor- 
thily deſcribe, the illuſtrious ſubject adorns their ſpeech, and: 
gives them the / praiſe of eloquence; while their hearers are 
made to think of the virtues of theſe heroes with much leſs - 
elevation than theſe virtues of themſelves inſpire.” To me 
time itſelf ſeems to be the nobleſt witneſs. to their glory. A 
ſeries of ſo many years hath now paſſed over: and yet no men 
have yet appeared, whoſe actions could ſurpaſs thoſe conſum- 
mate patterns of perfection. It ſhall be my part, therefore, 
ſolely to endeavour to point out the means Which may enable 
you moſt effeQtually to prepare for war. For, in fact, were 
all our ſpeakers to proceed in a pompous diſplay of their abi- 
lities, ſuch parade and oſtentation could not poſſibly be of the 
leaſt advantage to the public. But if any man whatever will 
appear, and can explain, to your full ſatisfaction, what kind 
of armament, how great, and how ſupported, may ſerve the 
preſent ex igencies of the ſtate, then all thoſe: alarms muſt 
nftavt}ybediſpetied.” ?: ! 
From the circumſtances. of Greece, the conteſts which now 
reigned, the diſpoſition cf the principal ſtates, the dangers 
which were nearer, more certain, and more alarming than 
. thoſe apprehended from Perſia, he proceeds gradually to in- 
ſpire them with ſentiments of greater moderation, to recal - 
them from all romantic purſuits, and to confine them to de- 
fenfive meaſures, to the care and attention due to their mili- 
tary preparations, that ſo they might appear amply provided 
againſt any attack whatever. The method he propoſes for 
raiſing their armament, diſcovers an extraordinary attention 
to the conſtitution of his country, and ſhews that it was not 
only by forming his voice, his ſtyle, and his pronunciation, 
that Demoſthenes prepared himſelf for public buſineſs. His 
fcheme, if particularly diſcuſſed, might lead us too far away 
from the principal ſubject. It ſeems equitably and happily 
conceived, calculated for expedition, and to obviate all {7 


 # Ocatio de Claſſ. init. 
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eulties and murmurings. Though poſſibly the great deſign : 


of the orator was not ſo much to point out the means of 


guarding againſt the ſuppoſed danger, as to divert his country. 


men, by a delicate addreſs and artifice, from an affair, which 
had no other foundation than in the over-heated imaginations. 
of ſome orators, who were poſſibly intereſted in fomenting and 
increaſing the preſent emotions of the aſſemblxy. 8 


lt was one great corruption in the ſtate of Athens, that the 


richer members of the community employed all their influence. 
(in the general decay of the public ſpirit) to ſhift off from 
themſelves the burdenſome and expenſive duties of an Athe- 
nian citizen *. It was their province to equip and to maintain 
the ſhips of war: and, by the diſpoſition which prevailed at 


preſent, the richeſt citizen was only obliged to contribute a 


ſixteenth part to the fitting out of one veſſel, - So that the poor. 
alone felt the public burdens, and many irregularities and de- 
ficiencies were found in their marine. In the place of this,” 
Demoſthenes propoſed a new regulation, whereby every citi- 


|  2en, poſſeſſed of ten talents, was obliged, at his own ſole | 


- Expence, to equip one ſhip of war: they who poſſeſſed leſs, 
were to unite their fortunes, ſo as to make up this ſum, and to 


contribute in proportion to their wealth; and they, whoſe _ 


fortunes exceeded ten talents, were alſo obliged to contribute 


an additional ſum, rated according to their abilities; and, if 
poſſefled of twenty, were to fit out two; if of thirty, three 


ſhips; which number, together with, one tender, was the 
greateſt that any citizen was obliged to provide by the new 
regulation. This propoſal, equitable as it was, yet gave oc- 


caſion to a proſecution ; but the accuſer had ſcarcely, that 
number of voices in his. favour, which could ſcreen him from 
the conſequences of a malicious accuſation.— The people ſaw 
clearly the advantages of the ſcheme: which Demoſthenes 
propoſed; and, without any difficulty, adopted and con- 


firmed it. - 


Their late debate only ſerved to demonſtrate what high 


notions they had formed of the merit and power of Philip: 
their magnificent ſchemes quickly vaniſhed, when it began to 


appear, that the deſigns of Ochus were all directed againſt 
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zypt; and the precarious condition of many of their depen- 
dent cities rouſed them from their — glory, to an 
Humble and mortifying ſenſe of their weakneſs' and danger. 
'The poſſeſſions which they were labouring to maintain, or to 
recover, ih 'Fhrace, were every day threatened by ſome new 
atternpt made by the vigilant and active king of Macedon, 
who was continually engaged in weakening their intereſt there, 
While his hoſtilities were apparently aimed againſt thoſe petty 
 ſovereigns who divided Na country, and who, by their 
mutual contentions for power, gave him à fair opportunity of 
A his arms into their territories; under pretence of 
fuccburiug the oppreſſed and weaker party x. Cer ſobleptes, 
who commanded in the Thracian Cherlonefus, ſoon perceived 
that he could not long defend that important diſtrict againſt 
the claim of Athens, and the arms of Philip f: in order, 
therefore, to gain the friendſhip of the Athenians,” he now 
determined to make à formal refignation of the Cherſoneſus to 
- this people: hoping, by this method, to attach them to his 
intereſt, and, by cheir affiftahce, to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
reſt of the kingdom, on the ruin of Beriſades and Amatocus, 
the other two co-heirs f. This ceflion was in the higheſt 
degree pleaſing to the Athenians : Cerſobleptes was declared 
a"citizen of Athens 5; the fame honour was conferred” on 
Charidemus, who was then engaged in his ſervice, and al- 
fuwed the greateſt ſhare. of the merit of this conceſſion to 
finaſQf ||; and flartereSthe people wich Hopes of ill farther 
advantages In the ardour of their acknowledgments, the 
KAthenians paſſed à decree, enjoining all the allies and fubjeQts 
- of Athens to deliver up, alive or dead, any perſon who ſhould 
make an attempt on the life of Charidemus; which produced 
chat oration againſt Ariſtocrates, the author of this decree, to 


Which we ate indebted for many particulars relating to the 


dals ef Thraes OF : 
' Chares, who was now coaſting along the Helleſpont, was 
rected. to receive thoſe orien in the Cherſane us, which 


were thus yielded to the Athenians J. He proceeded to exe“ 


„ Dermoſt. in Ariſtocr, Olymp. 106. V. 1 | + Diod. Si 
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cute his commiſſion, but found a vigorous oppoſition at Seſtos, © 
one of the principal of theſe cities. He was obliged tbeſicge 
it with all his force, and, having taken it by affault, treated 
the inhabitants with a ſeverity capable of intimidating all the 
other . ſettlements from any further oppoſition. All thoſe, - 
-who were of age to bear arms, were put to the ſword without 
mercy”; the reſt reduced to flavery, and an Athenian colony 
immediately fettled at Seſtos. _ | . 
But there was one circumſtance which, in a great meaſure, 
defeated all the advantages which the Athenians might derive 
from the poſſeſſion of the Cherſoneſus, Cardia, the moſt 
conſiderable city of this peninſula, had ever appeared averſe 
to the Athenian government: it was ſituated on the -iſthmus, 
of conſequence commanded the entrance from Thrace, and 
was enabled to preclude the inner {ſettlements from all the 
advantages of commerce.. Its ſituation afforded room for ſome 
diſpute, whether it was to be conſidered as a part of the 

 Cherſoneſus, or of the Thracian continent“. It had been 
enxcæepted in ſeveral treaties, by. which the right of Athens to 
the Cherſoneſus was acknowledged; and now Cerſobleptes 
expreſsly reſerved Cardia to himſelf. The Athenians, on their 
part, though unable to ſupport their pretenſions to Cardia, 
yet ſtill aſſerted them; and thus a field was opened for perpe 
tual diſputes, and Philip had a fair occaſion of diſtreſſing the 
Athenians, by uniting with the Cardians, and ſupporting their 
independence; a defign which he was afterwards enabled 
effectually to execute. „ 
In the mean time, this prince, ever reſtleſs and aſpiring, 
ever attentive to the ſchemes which his ambition dictated, 
and ever provided with ſome pretence to juſtify his hoſtilities 
againſt thoſe who were obnoxious to him, turned his thoughts 
to Methonè, as a city which his intereſts required him to 
reduce. Ancient geographers. mention ſeveral cities of this 
name: the principal of which were Methone in Peloponne- 
ſus, ſituated between Epidaurus and Troezenè; another of 
the ſame name in Theſſaly, built on the coaſt of Magneſia; 
and a third, called the Thracian Methone, ſituate d on the 


\ 


» 


nounced by Agamemnon, who, when 


*. .t 


* 1 


Thermaic bay, at the diſtance, of forty-ſtadia.®. from Pydna, 
This laſt city it was, to blen Philip now laid fiege, (as 


the authority of Scrab6 t, as well as that of Euſtathius, 


in his notes on the ſecond book of the Iliad, directs us 
to determine.) By its ſituation it was capable of ſerving 
as a kind of citadel to favour the excurfions of the enemies 
of Macedon into the heart of his dominjionsf, whether of 
Cerfobleptes, agfinſt whom he made no ſcruple to avow 
his enmity z or of tae Olynthians, on whoſe ruin he now 
ſeems to have reſolved, and who, on their part, had good 
reaſons to ſuſpect and dread his riſing power. Nor was this 
City leſs convenient to the Athenians, or leſs favourable to 
any attempts which they might make to ' invade his king- | 
dom. Thither were their forces tranſported, as we have 
already ſeen, in the expedition in favour of Argaeus: 
and, in earlier times, as we learn from 'Thucydides 5, they 
had experienced the convenience of this port, in making 
their deſcents on Macedon. He could not think of leav- 
ing ſuch a city open to his ſecret or declared enemies; 


and therefore determined to deftroy it. The Methoneans; 


to whom his deſign could not be long a ſecret, pre- 
pared and exerted themſelves as men who fought for their 
very being: and, for a while, ſuſtained the ſiege with an ob- 
ſtinate valour l. One of the cities, called Methone, had been 
employed in its fortifications from the time of the Trojan 
war: which the Greeks imputed to an imprecation pro- 

ö the inhabitants al- 
ledged this their engagement as an excuſe for not uniting” 
their arms with him, prayed that theſe wand, which thus 
prevented. them from joining in the common cauſe of Greece, 
4 10+ be finiſhed. Theopompus, as quoted by Strabod, 


uacderſtands this of the city which Philip now. befleged: and, 


if ſo, che Methoneans had ſtrength, as well as valour to op- 
poſe Philip ** : while the Athenians, on their part, alarmed 
at this ew inſtance of his reſtleſs, ambition, were preparing . 

to ſend powerful ſuccours to the beſieged, 
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During the operations of the ſiege, as Philip was employed 
in viewing the works, and directmg the approaches, an arrow, 
ſhot from the town, wounded him dangerouſly in the eye“, 
and caſt tlie beſiegers into the utmoſt confuſion. But they 
were ſoon re-animated by the vigour and reſolution of their 
prince, who gave orders, with the utmoſt calmneſs and intre- 
pidity, ſor continuing the ſiege, and committed himſelf to the 
care of Critobulus 4, a chirurgeon, Whoſe ſkill, in ſo impor.  _ - 1 
tant a cure, hiſtory bas thought worthy to be recorded: and , 

who, though he could not fave his eye, yet contrieved, by his | 1 
dexterity, to take away all the b!emiſh which might have been 
expected from ſuch an accident. © When che arrow was ex- 
tracted, this inſcription is ſaid to have appeared on it 1, ASTER 
To PHILI'Ss RIGHT EYE; a circumſtance on which ſome rela- 
tions have been founded, that are unauthorized; and unſup- 
ported, by the more authentic Writers. It is faid, (as the 
a reader, who is at all conyerſant in modern compilements, per- 
bhaps need not be informed) that one Aſter of Amphipolis 5, or 
of Olynthus, according to others, recommended himſelf to the 
ſervice of Philip; by aſſuring him, that his ſkill in ſhooting was 
To accurate, that, with his bow, he could ſtrike down birds in 
their full flight + to Which Philip anſwered 'with-comempr, 
« It is well T 1 ſhall make uſe of thee when I wage war with 
0 ſtarlings:“ and that Aﬀer, Turig with this neglect; thre w 
himſelf into Methonèf whence he fhot che arrow with the in- 


2 
ſhould hang up Aller ; and that this threat was afterwards 
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of chem ſuggeſted the idea. of his miſtaken conduct, a 
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ſeverity-may be juſtified againſt a man, who took ſo ſevere a a 
method of approving his {kill, and, at the ſame time, revenging 
the king's neglect. It is certain, that, whatever were the cir. 
entaſtances really attending this wound, they muſt have re- 
HleQed ſome-degree of diſhonour upon Philip; as Lucian , in 
His method of writing hiſtory, mentions, as an inſtance of the 
freedom with which hiſtorians ſhould write, that ſuch particu- 
lars as Philip's wound in the eye, or Alexander's killing Clitus, 
ſhould, by no means, be paſſed over. And, if his wound was 
| he conſequence of 2 raſh and wanton neglect of a ſoldier's 
extraordinary abilities, his enemies muſt have triumphed, and 
he himſelf been aſhamed. of his miſtake and his misfortune +. 
Such a ſuppoſition may account. for that ſenſibility which 
Philip: is ſaid to have felt ever after, to ſuch a degree, that the 
bare repetition of the word avg was painful and offenfive, to 
kim. As to any wounds received nobly,in the courſe of war, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that a prince of his exalted ſentiments, 
and'thirſt for glory, could have confidered them in any. other 
light, but as the memorials of his valour. But if the recollection | 
duct and UNWAT- 
rantable inattention to his intereſt; then it muſt neceſſaril 
have covered him with confuſion... Indeed as to the hi 
Crciore, by which his enemies frequently uM Pr ga out z 
the. offence, which he is ſaid to have conceived at it, may as 
well be ſuppoſed to have ariſen from its conveying the idea of 
a cruel and barbarous monſter, incapable; of. iments o 
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The wound of their prince, which had gt firſt caſt the 
1 | | am ras gr og Sh "el wy phe ung 
when found the danger over, and that Philip was {till 
enabled to direct the ſiege with unabated vigour The inha- 
- bitants of Methonè, on their part, continued to make an obſti- 
nate defence. The 1 ordered e for 
— general aſſault; and, animated by the preſence of their royal 

general, encouraged by his promiſes, ood inns, by the ex- 
_ -ample-of bis reſolatien, they preſled forward with ſufficient 
eagerneſa, and boldly. mounted the walls +. AHF. upp ga of | 

s from 


the beſieged could not prevent conſiderable nu 
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gaining the battlements ; when, to cut off all xetreat, Philip 
dale urge the ſcaling ladders to be removed; thus Jeav- 
ing bis men o the deſperate alternative, . of dying, or 
purſuipg. their advantage. The Methongans ſgon found all 
reſiſtance vain ; laid down their arms, 1 fubmined to the 
mercy of the victor z who, if we may believe Juſtins, treated 
them, on this occaſion, not only with moderation, but x 


neſs. Piodorus | informs us more explicitly, that the coruli- 2 


tions which he granted them were thele.:. that 2 eee 
ſhould he ſuſfered io march out unmoleſted, with ons. Mi. of 
29 9288 only; and that the city, with all the xe &, 
| 5 1d be delivered up without reſerve... And, a 


times, 1 5 W was generally the unhappy lot of f (og 


guered,. and their enemy. was deemed 7210 te proprietor of 

their perſons, as well as their poſſeſſians, ſuch terms mult have 
deſe ly een « eſteemed moderate and favourable. 

bus yas; Philip in poſſeſſion; of 1 <thone 1, while the 

Ar enian 2 1 were ſailing to its relief, The city was raſed 


to the ground and the lands divided among bis ſoldiers-: and 
- thus were his 2 deprived of a ſtation which they might 
have occupied with advantage, and a colony planted there æn- 
tir ely in the intereſt of Macegon, ready to watch. their defi ens, 


to give the alarm on the leaſt appearance of commotion; 
bound particularly to Philip by all the ties which could epgage 
men; by the opmign pf his power, bis abilities, and his merit; 
and by. the benefits. which he well knew how to beſtow upon 


them, wich the appearance of the moſt cordial and yndeſigning a 


affed ion and libzrality, 

The French ans wg Fof his life here ſeems ſtrongly. aſſed ed 
| by his hero's. laudable diſpoſition, equally influenced by the 
| pleaſure of beſtow ing, and chat of animating the virtue of his 

| nay by — rewards ay his bounty dealt 2 In 
one inſtance obſeryes ppy temper * in an 
2 of injuſtice, which ome him och uncaſineſs, but which 


E's means. of repairing- The reader may, 125 = : 
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1 ol this _aneciors, Which Segeca bab "pres 


2.6 — Aale e im the Macedonian ur - bad, in 
3 diſtinigriiſhed himſelf by extraor:tinary acts of 
valour, and Rad received many marks of - Philip's favour and 

probatioit. On ſome octifion he embarked on 5270 2 veſſel, 
| opted was wrecked by a violent ſtorm, and he hi imfe1f caſt on 
the Wee helpleſs and naked, and ſcarcely with the äppearance 
of Hife. A Macedonian, whoſe lands were cont! udus to the 
fea, came 6 opportunely to be witneſs of his diſtre s and, with 
all bumane and charitable tendernels“ flew to the Hef of the 
| 3 ſtranger.” He bore him tö his hoüfe, laid Him in his 

bed, revived,” cheriſhed, comforted; and, for forty days, 
— fe him freely With all the neceffaties and 'cotivenien 5 
witch h his languiſhing condition {could require.” The Löldier, 
thus happily — from death, was inceffant in the warmeſt 
expreſſions of gratitude e t6 His benefactor, aſfured im of his 
intereſt with the king; and of his power and reſolution of ob- 
raining for him, from the royal bounty, the noble returus whickt 
tech extragrdinary benevolence 'had merited! He Was now 
coinpletely/recovered; and his kind hoſt ſupplied Him with 
mibnsy to purſue his journey. In fome time after, he 1 > 
bented him felt before the king, Re recounted his misfortunes 
magnified his ſervices ; and t _ 2 e 1 who Kat | 
looked with an ey e of * envy on Mons 1 
had preſerved His life, brat — ſo e bel to 0 ſeuf e of 
gratitude, as to requeſt chat che king*wouldbeſtow'upon' we 
the houte and lands where he had % Ka ſoten nh | 
entertained: Vahappily Philip, without exatuination 5 
ſiderately and precipitately granted his infamous requeſt 1 and 
this ſoldier now teturned to his preſerver, and re lid his goods 
_ neſs, by driving him from his little ſettlement, * d taking i im- 
. mediate poſſeſſion of all the fruits of his honeſt induſtry. The 
poor man, ſtung with this inſtance of unparalleled ingratitude 
and inſenſibility, boldly determined, inſtead of ſu 7 8 
his wrongs; to ſrek relief ; and, in a letter addreſſed to Philip, 
repreſented his own and the ſoldier's conduct in a lively and 
"Og manner, - LONG . was inſtantly fired with ea | 
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tion; he ordered that juſtice ould . be done witliout  dhlay \ 1 
that che poſſeſſions ſhould be immediately reſtored to the man 12 
whoſe charitable offices had been fhus hotridly repaick; and, 1 
having ſeized his ſoldier, caufed theſe words to be branded on _ 
his forehead, TH UNGRATEFUL GUEST : a character infamous 
in every age, and among all natious; ; but particular]y among 

- the Greeks, who, from the earlieſt times, were moſt ſerupu- 
ms oor of the laws of Donne 
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1 197 OR 1 the . war. 72 . create: 
general of the Phociant.— Hit a ar and addreſs.—He pre- 
|. pares vigorouſly for action. Taler Thronium, Amphiſſa. and 

_  Orchomenus.—b de efeated before Chaeronea,— Philip, at length, | 
' engaged as a party in the ſacred war.—The diſorders in bs org 
| — Philip marches againſt the 17 2 who had attempted io re. : 

ſume the ſovereign power, an eats them. - Onomarchus 2 

bares 40 ſupport them.——Philip receives a Agnal defeat, — 
marchus ravages Boeotia.—His ſecret Practices with 2 

| | =—diſcavered by Philip, —uibo marches once. more ag, Tyco. | | | 

. Phron and the Phociant Gain a complete victory —T he death of | 
Onomarebus.— Philip's meaſures to. ſecure the ateachment_ of. the Pals 4* 
 Theſſalians.— His reputation. The jealouſy of the Athenians. — 1 
An union between their fate and e e in. n 
Thrace: ili befieges Heraeum. at Athens. . 3 
if (SE 15 Philip calms the apprehenſrons of the Athenian | 6 
Z off Ss Fw; the ene ee, | 9 
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Db 233 — at bit attempt. Seiac the paſſes. 
Pbilip retiret.— His ſubſequent cunduct, as related by Fuſtin. 
be late behaviour of #he Athenians variouſly received and re. 
© Preſented. Their joy at Philip's | retreat, —They continue 
1 guord the ſtreights. Ide firſt > Philippic oration of Demoſ- 


TD ECTIION bt”; 
H defeat of Philomelus, as hath already been obſerved, - 
1 cloſed the ſecond year of the ſacred war; when the 
confederates *, who had united W the authority of the 
Amphictyonic council, retifed into their own territories; and 
the Phocians were led back to Delphi by Onomarchus, deli- 
red for a time from the horrors of a war, in which they had 
already ſo ſeverely ſuffered f. This interval of reſt they firſt 
B began to employ in e x ee aſſembly of their allies: 
= Andi auxiliaries, to conſult about the war, and the meaſures. to 
© be. pprfued in their preſent diſtreſsful "circumſtances. | In this 
: - ufſembly, the opinions were confiderably<ivided, according to 
the Fra paſhons or intereſts which influenced; that great 
variety of members who compoſed it. Many, deeply affeQed 
by the proſpect of cheir danger, and che odipuſnels of their 
BH cafe, Judged that an accommodation ſhould de purchaſed on 
es _ any terms, and declared violently for peace, Others, who 
dreaded the refetitment of the enemy, or whoſhad engaged in 
| . an e quarrel, merely from expectation of large pay 
EE: and rich plunder, and whoſe ' abandoned manners rendered 
| thei inſenfibleof ee and. infawy, derlared| as violently 
E ſor the coninitance 8e war, on which alone their rapacious 
| bopes and profpedt of 'ſeeurity were founded; and inforced 
| their opinions by every plauſible argument which, might have 
htin a popular affembly, After feme paſſionate debates, 
patty was for-a while Gilent;; white the leaders turned 
yes atvind, to look for ſome man of conſequence, 
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whoſe opinion tight deretmine the fate of this important de- 
J Ws I | | 
They did not long continue 


this fufpenſe. Onomarchus, 
who was fully prepared for the Pert he had now to act, roſe 
up, and inſtantly engaged the attention of the whole body. 
This chief, Who had a peculiar intareſtin the centinuance of 
the war, addreffed himſelf to the affqmbly in an artful and pre- 
meditated harangue *, caleulated' t diſſipate their fears, and 
to enliven their expectations th a' conſummate addreſs he 
 inforced-evety plaufible argument for war, every motive of in- 
tereſt and of honour, which might indiice the Phocians, and 
_ their allies, to purſue the plan which their late general had 
_ formed. His harangue was Tpecious and inſinuating ; and 
numbers were found in the aſſembly to echo his fentiments. 
All opinions of moderation, all reprefentations of -difticulty 
and danger, were drowned in the violence of acclamations and 
tumultuous applatiſe ; without farther conſultation, it was re. 
- folved to purſue the moſt vigoroiis meafures for ſupporting the 
War: and Onomarchus was inveſted with full powers, as com 
maänder in chief of the Fhocian armpũ m NI 
No ſooner was he thus raiſed to the dignity + which had been 
_ the object of his withes, but he began to exert himfelf in ſuch 
5 a manner, as t6 confirm the expectations his people had con- 
ceived from him. He applied Himſelf, with the utmoſt dili- 
genee and vigour, to the re-eſtdbVhiment of his amy, Which 
khe late engagement had 'confiderably weakened: Every part 
of Greece was ranfacked for merceharfes, whom he enticed 
io his ſtandard by his'munificence and flattering aflurances. _ 
_ By'theſe, (whom he incorporated with thoſe companies in 
Which the greateſt havock had been made) he not only reſtor- _ 
: 21 but augmented, His army: and once more ehabled the 
Þ1 


hoctans to threaten their inveterate, enemies with à formida- 
ble oppoſition, | And, while thus employed in making every. . 
_ . necefary proviſion for war; he alfo'todk care, in imirition of 
his probe er, 1e work on the fuperſtition and ignot ine of his 
5 Mona and to find out dreams and portents, in order to ifpire 
thei with *hopes of ſhccels: White zis mind was polleſes 
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To repair every damage 


"excited, mid which that ſenſe of the odiouſneſs ©: 

ſtill remaining among the more moderate and virtuous of his 

.- , counttymen, could not but inereaſe, were inſtantly ſtifled by 
. the molt tyrannical ſeuerities. If any preſumed to-expreſs the 
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with magnificent ſchemes and defigns, he dreamed, or pretend- 
ed to have dreamed, that he was employed in raiſing a coloſſal 


ſtatue, which the Amphictyons had dedicated to Apollo; and 
that it appeared to grow greater under his hands. This 


Diodorus & ſeriouſly interprets as a declaration, that this gene- 


ral ſhould be the means of making thoſe wretched Phocians 
doubly repay the outrages committed againſt the deity arid his 
temple. But Onomarchus was furniſhed with diviners, who 
explained it in a quite different manner, as an indication of 
that great acceſſion 
to acquire under their new commander. - .. 

. His, vigour and aſſidui 


of glory and honour, which his army was 


7 ave weight to this interpretation. 47 
7 ſuſtained in che laſt battle, he applied 
himſelf to provide weapons for the numbers he had now 


levied f. All his armourers were employed inceſſantly; and 
_ vaſt quantities of arms, offenſive and defenſive, were provided 
With all expedition. The gold and filver, which the rapine of 
bis predeceſſor, or his own induſtry or violence, had amaſſed, 
Was quickly. coined 3 and his agents diſperſed through. the 
neighbouring ſtates that were in alliance wich Phocis, where 
.  - they diſtributed his money to the magiſtrates and citizens of 
_ eminence, to attach them the more firmly to his intereſt, and 
ts bear down all oppoſition in their popular aſſemblies. Nor 
Pere even his enemies entirely proof | againſt the powerful 
ttemptations by which he fecretly aſſailed their fidelity. Num- 
bers of them were found, who eagerly received his bribes, and 
were prevailed on to revolt to the Phocians, br, at leaſt, to ob- 
, ferye a neutrality: fuch was the power of old, and fuch the 

_ © univerſal. degeneracy and corruption whic | | 
through Greece. | And while he thus laboured to increaſe the 
number of bis friends, and to weaken his enemies, by theſe his 
_ ſecret practices, he, at the ſame time eſtabliſhed his intereſt at 
- ings and: diſcontents, which the calamities dp naturally 


h now prevailed 


py. the moſt arbitrary. and deſpotic meaſures.  Murmur- 
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leaſt ' difſatigfaQtion at his conduct, they were loaded with” 
chains, deſpoiled of their poſſeſſions, and put to death with 
every circumſtance of cruelty : a procedure which not only 
ſerved to weaken and intimidate the party which oppoſed 
him, but enabled him to promote his deſigns, by the additional 
wealth acquired from theſe confſcations... . . 
And now, having made all the neceſſary preparations, 
Onomarchus marched out, at the head of his forces, and made 
an irruption into the territories of the Locrians, called Epicne- 
midi. Here he began with attacking Thronium, a city on 
their confines ;_ and, having taken it by affault, expoſed it to 
the rapaciouſneſs of his ſoldiers, and made ſlaves of the inha- 
bitants. Thence he proceeded to Amphiſſa, a town of the 
 Locrians, ſurnamed Ozolae. The Amphiſseans, intimidated 
by the ſeverities inflicted on the people of Thronium, did not 
attempt the leaſt oppoſition : bur inſtantly ſubmitted to Tuch . 
. terms as the conqueror was pleaſed to di ate; and, probably, 
by a large ſum of money, reſcued their eity from the inſatiable 
fury of his army. Hence he poured down on the territories of 
Doris; Where, having taken ſome cities, and deſolated the 
lands, he traverſed his own country, and, by a forced march, 
pierced into Boeotia. Here he ſeized the famous city of 
Orchomenus: and, having ſpread the terror of his arms, 
ruſhed forward with a precipitate fury, and prepared to lay 
| iege.. ta Chaeronea; when the Thebans, who were now 
ready to ſtem the torrent, marched out to meet the Phocians; 
by this time conſiderably weakened by their repeated conqueſts, 
' and the garriſons they had ſtationed in the ſeveral conquered 
towns. A'general engagement enſued, in which Qgomarchus 
was defeated,” and driven back to Phocis, 


Hitherto we have ſeen this conteſt carried on independent 
of Macedon, and Philip viewing, with a ſeeming unconcern, 
the havock. the variety of fortune, the victories and cala- 
mities of . contending powers. But, at length, the time 
was come, hen his Honour and policy required that he ſhould - 
rake ſome bare in this quarrel. Lycophron, whom Philip had 
obliged to reſign his uſurped; authority in Theſſaly, had not yet 
loſt all hopes of re-eſtabliſhing his power; but ſecretly formed 
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and ct kin party, w ming for ſome. . op- 
A to avow. his 8 o him, . other con. 
fiderable perſanages *, Onomarchus had applied, and, partly 


by the intereſt which. Lycophron maintained among the Thefla- 


Hans, partly by the natural inconſtancy of this people, his in- 
trigues and bribery proved fo ſucceſsful, that Theflaly ſeparated 
from the confederates, and profeſſed to obſerve a neutrality 1 W 
the ſacred war. The Fhocian chief, juſtly conſidered him: 


ſelf prineipally indebted to Lycophron for this important ſer» = 


vice, and that his intereſt 0 be greatly, advanced by the 


5 reſtauration of this tyrant - By his means, and in his nam 


he even hoped to gain the abſolute command of "Theflaly, an 
to become the real ſovereign, while  Lycophron, who. was to 
govern by bis ſupport, could govern only for his purpoſes, 
Seven hanfond of his forces, therefore, were diſpatched to 
Pherae, under the command of his brother Phayllus, to * 
port the tyrant ; who, encouraged by this powerful alliance, 
ſelf i in that city, and N erted his preten · 
hows: to the ſovereign power. ; 
The deſertion of Theſſaly was regarded by the, Thebans | 
WE affected contempt. I his people, reſolving. to convince | 
ld that they could not poſhbly be Aired e by ſuch i * 5 
ſtability g, detached five thouſand men into | 
conduct of their general Pammenes, to aſſiſt Sw tg 5 80 
continued his rebellion; but, when bares was obliged 8 
quit his ſexvice, found himſelf reduced 40 chnſiderable diſh» 
gulties] Here Pammenes gained repea d ictories; and, by 
his conduct, gave pecyliar pleaſure to zebang,. who ever 
ehe famous Perſian war, in which they bed netted their 


arms with the Barbaxian $, . eagerly wiſhed for any glorious 
v2 e me of retrieying their honour, by ſome gallant ve 


ancient enemy of Greece. 25 
„But the king of Macedon could not look with, jndifferenc 
an this conduct of the Theſſalians, which, . Nh argue the 


xrmit. him to-ſuffer the total ſubverſion o f thoſe glorious re- 
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which his arms had lately made. The ſolicitations with which 
his friends and adherents, in that country, now urged him to 
take up arms in their defence, were not wanted to prevail up- 
on him. He. inſtantly marched into Theſſaly. (I follow the 
opinion of a learned commentatar * in ſuppoſing, that) on this 
_ occaſion it. was, he formed the ſiege of Pagaſae, which De- 
moſthenes ſo frequently mentions, The Athenians were 
informed of this tranſaction ; they reſolved to ſend ſuccours 
to the town; aud, as uſual, executed this reſolution , when 
the addreſs and valour of the Macedonian had already rendered . 
him maſter of it . Lycaphron, and his auxiliaries, prepared 
to meet the enemy, but ſoon proyed unequal to Philip and his 
Valiant army. - Qnomarchus, ſenſible of 3 5 danger, marched. 
out with {peed ie Join. them, buz could ner arrive till they 
| had received a total defeat, and were chaced out of Thef- 


fly... NG. ; THE BET . . 25 ö & n. (6. $ 155 ; 
And now Philip 5, having reinforced his army with thoſe 


: Theflalians who ſtill continued well-affeQed to him, prepared 
to meet Onomarchus, who was advancing with all his powers, 
The Feen. were ſuperior in numbers ; but the Macedonian 
| Phalanx was, by this time, renowned through all Greece. 
| Pai pr ey its attack, and juſtly conceived that his 
. ſucceſs wholly depended on breaking this formidable body. 
The two armies met, and, at the very firſt charge, the Phoctans 
| give way, and were purſued to ſome. high mountains contigu-. | 
ous to the field of battle. The Macedonians preſſed on, con- 1 
fident of yiQory z but ſoon had horrid proof, that the retreat. by 
of their 7 Was no More than an artifice, which the ſaga- = 
cious forehight of their general had ſuggelted and contrived ,. i 
The Phocians now began the attack in earneit, and made ef- = 
fectual uſe of thoſe weapons, which had been provided for the ah 
execution of their deſign. Stones, and fragments of rocks, of = 
an enormous ſize, were rolled down upon their affailants, - | 1 
whoſe ſanguine hopes were quickly loſt in amazement and = 
eonfuſion ; whole files were, in an inſtant, cruſhed to pieces, | q 
with every circumſtance of horror. The Phalanx, whoſe a 
| eloſc order ſerved but to increaſe the havock, was broken, and, + 
* Lneceſini Not, in Phil. 1. + Phillipp- x. ſe, 3 .=- 
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in that ſtate, unable to ſuſtaia the aſſaults of their enemy, whq 
now marched down in good order from the mountains, and 
fell, with all their fury, upon an army already vanquiſhed. 
The valour and activity of Philip here proved, for the firſt 
| time, ineffectual: the Macedanians were forced from the field 
of battle, which was become a horrid ſcene of ruin and carnage. - 
Their prince, however, after many fruitleſs efforts, at length 
brought off his forces to an even ground, out of the reach of 
the enemy, where he, with difficulty, reſtored their order, and 
revived their courage. But as the Phocians had been at firſt” 
- ſuperior in numbers, and as great havock had been made in 
his army, he found it moſt adviſable to march back to Ma- 
cedon ;- obſerving, on this occaſion, that his ſoldiers did not 
fly from the enemy *, but, like rams, retired, in order to make 
their ſhock the more forcible and furious g. 
| Luxcophron was thus enzbled to return triumphant into 
4 | Theffaly ; while Onomarchus, elevated by his victory over a 
| prince who had hitherto been regarded as invincible t, marched 
into Boeotia, where he gained another victory $, and they 
. proceeded to attack the city of Coronea. This city was built 
on an eminence near mount Helicon, ' On the eaſt, it was de- 
fended by the lake Copais, which prevented it from being en- 
_ tirely inveſted, and ſerved to conyey a conſtant ſupply of pro- 
. viſions, by water, from the other cities of Boeotia, The river | 
Curalius, as it winded round to fall into the; lake, formed a 
natural foſsè on the ſouth : but, on the north, the city was 
_ entirely open, as the Thebans, in order to Rect zrve their ſupe- 
riority in Boeotia, and to ſecure the depen 405 of this city, 
had filled up the trench, and de oſiched the fortifications on 
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ment, and was again defeated ; which reduced him to the greateſt danger aud 
dificulty. A conſiderable part of his army deſerted ; and the reſt were, by 
the utmoſt efforts of hie addreſs and policy, ſcarcely prevailed on to adhere to 

him. By chuſing to follow the account of Polyaenus, I apprehend the grcarer 2 


houour is paid to Philip's conduct and abilities as a general. 
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that fide, A city, thus diſmantled, was by no means capable Wi] 
of oppoſing a numerous and. victorious army. Onomarchus : 1 
entered without any conſidetable oppoſition, and inſulted and 9 
terrified the Thebans, by the devaſtations which he committed, 
without control, in the very heart of their dominions. Thus 
chaſtiſed for their vanity in weakening their ſtrength by the 
Aſiatic expedition, this people looked on Philip as their moſt 
_ eFeQtual reſource, and expected, with i npatience, the moment 
when he ſhould be enabled to make a diverſion in their fa- 
vour x. He had been diligently engaged in re- eſtabliſning and 
ſtrengthening his forces, and now appeared once more in 
Theſſaly at the head of a formidable army, and advanced boldly 
// 5ST en 0p 
Lycophron, fully ſenſible of his own weakneſs and infuf-. 
ficiency, made the moſt preſſing inſtances to Onomarchus, to 
march immediately to his relief f. He laviſhed the moſt flat- 
: tering promiſes on this crafty and ambitious chief; he aſſured 
bim, that the Phocians ſhould abſolutely command Thellaly, 
and all its forces; and that he, and thoſe dominions which he 
. was labouring to maintain, ſhould be eyer at the devotion of 
their protectors and deliverers. Pleafed with the proſpect of 
ſo important an acceſſion of power, Onomarchus did not hei- 
tate a moment to comply with the tyrant's deſires. He was 
now at the head of an army capable of undertaking the moſt 
hazardous enterpriſes 3 he imagined himſelf. already ſovereign 
commander of all Theſfaly, and marched boldly to. reinforce _ 
his ally with dose Bont foot and five hundred horſe. Ihe 
forces which Philip had brought from Macedon, he was ſenſi-⸗ 
ble, were, by no means, able to encounter ſo formidable. and 
numerous an army: to the Theſſalians, therefore, he was ob. IE 
| liged to addreſs himfelf, whoſe cauſe he affected to aſſert, and. 
for whoſe liberty he profeſſed himſelf wholly ſolicitous f. He 
induſtriouſly and artfully repreſented to them, that the junction 
of Lycophron and Onomarchus mult prove fatal to their free - | 
dom and happineſs ; that their tyrant, not content with haraſs 
ſing and oppreſſing them himſelf, had now ſold them to a fo- 
reign power for a vain ſhew, and empty title of ſovereignty ; 
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that even of that he muſt be quickly, tripped, and Theflaly 


totally loſt in a mean dependence upon Phocis. In the facri= 


Tegiousquarrels of this people, the braveſt among the Theflali- 
ans mult be forced to ſhed their blood ignobly ; to ſee their 
poſfeſſions torn from them, and all their fertile plains raniack- 


dead and ravaged to fatiate the avarice and rapine of a chief, 
: Ka ee rebellious 5 p heaven and Greece. All theſe, 
"4 | onſtrances, be knew how to. enforce with 
\ conſummate artißce; and ſo inflamed. the minds of the gene- 
rality of the Theffalians, that they breathed. nothing but fury 
* againſt Lycophron and Onomarchus ; they acknow 


and ſuch like remon 


Anc edged the 
acedon their leader, their protector, and deliverer; 


. 


king of 


and crowded to his ftandard with a warm and cordial zeal. 
By theſe means, Philip ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
twenty thoufand foot, and three thouſand of the beſt cavalry. 


, 


in Greece, 
The two con 


- 


to animate.” His cauſe was fair and popular; he fought 
ag igt r againſt facrilege and profana - 
tion, in d f Gree: | | 

fence of Apollo. He ordered all his men to crown their heads 
- with laurel, a tree ſacred to that God f ; and his enfigns he 

_ adorned with the emblems and attribätes pf his AFL. 185 


fence. of liberty, of Greece, but particularly in de- 


5 


* * 


And thus the, Macedonians and Theffallaus marched on with 


_ anenthuſiaſtic volqur, as if commiſſoned by. heaven to inflict 
its vengeance op f{acrilege and profanation, The Phocians, 


whom the appearance of the enemy had ſtruck with a conſci- 


0s fen of i gait, wers charged yith all te Cary 


vet fought like men animated by deſpait, and ſenhble. of t 


- neceſſity of defending their iniquity, The infantry, on each 
n 1ally obſtinate, kept the victo- 
r {ome time doubtful 1; till the eee ee | 


ö * il in numbers, and equally 


v iced, and determined the fortune of the battle. 


nding armies.* now advanced againſt each 
other, equally eager to engage, and squally poſſeſſed with 
hopes of victory. Glory and ambition were motives ſuficient- 
ly animating to Philip ; and his ſoldjers. alſo he well knew how 
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Fhocians, unable to ſuſtain thei force and valbur, were broken | 
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deſeated, and purſued with conſiderable ſlaughter. Horror 
and diſmay hurried great numbers of them towards the ſea, 
which was contiguous to the field of battle; and, amon 
theſe, their general Onomarchus, Here they beheld, at ſome 
diſtance, a fleet which ſeemed to advance towards the ſhore, ' 
and which, they juſtly concluded to be the. ſuccours which 
Athens had ſent to them under the command of Chares 3 | 
and which arrived only to be witnefles of their ruin, Inſtead 
of attempting to ſtem the torrent of the victoriqus enemy, 

a and to make ſome ſtand till this fleet might advance ſo far as 
to afford them, at leaſt, the opportunity of an orderly retreat, 
their terror and impatience plunged 1 2 headlong into the 
ſea, in hopes, by ſwimming, to find their ſecurity. in the ſhips, 

Here numbers of them faint with the loſs of blood, and con- 
founded b their ears, ſunk” under their wounds and fatigue, 
or were forced 'down. by the tumult. Onomarchus himlelf 
thared this unhappy fate; or, as Pauſanias * hath alerted, fell 
a victim to the revenge and indignation of his pwn. ſoldiers; 
hav imputed their ruin to his ignorance and cowardice, and 
foreed him down into the deep, covered over with wounds. 
More chan ſix thouſand Phocians periſhed in this precipitate 
light, and on the field of battle; three thouſand were made 
priſoners, and reſerved. for all the ſeverity which the general 
lavs of Greece.denounced againſt. ſacrilege. To expreſs. the 
warmer zeal for religion, Philip ordered his ſoldiers to ſearch 
for the body of that impious chief, whoſe profane arms. heayen 
had thus puniſhed ; and cauſed it to be hung on a gibbet, as. a 
_ | dreadful memorial of iniquity. and divine vengeance, The 
| Qther bodies of the ſlain. he caſt to the waves, as of wretcbes | 
unworthy of interment, and the common rights of mankind f. 
He was alſo authorized, by the laws of Greece, to inflict the 
ſame rigour on thoſe who had fallen alive into his hands: but 
whether, he cauſed them likewiſe. to be caſt into the fea, ſeems 
not entirely clear from the expreſſion of Diodorus; though a. 
French compiler of this hi ory ſuppoſes 4, that the dead only _ 
Were thus treated, and that it is probable he contented. hinſelf 
with reducing his priſoners to the condition of ſlaves, the 


ae, 
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mildeſt puniſhm:nt denounced againſt facrilege : dat whether 1 5 


ſuch mercy was conſiſtent with Philip's preſent political views 
of ſetting up for a prince of the molt conſummate piety, and 
' a zealous avenger of the god's injured honour, may, on the 
other hand, be juſtly made a queſtion. ' So that the fate of 
-theſe unhappy captives muſt forever remain in obſcurit . 
This victory convinced Lycophron of the neceſſity of once 
more reſigning his pretenſions to the government of Theſſaly; 
and obliged him to retire from Pherae . That city, together 
with Pegaſea, his late conqueſt, and Magneſia, another town 
of We note in Theffaly, Philip reſerved to himſelf, 
the better to ſecure the dependence of the inconftant Theſſa· 
'  lians'; who were, at preſent, unwilling and unable to difpute - 
tlie deciſions of their deliverer, and, without difficulty, ſub- 
mitted to thoſe regulations which he made under pretence of 
reſtoring their tranquillity, but, in reality, to keep them 
firmly attached to Macedon. Thither he wow directed his 
courſe, crowned with glory and victory; the ſubject of uni- 
verſal praife through Greece, where, from this time, he 
began to be regarded as 2 prince really great and powerful. 
Stateſmen admired the depths of his policy, and generals 
. 1 acknbwledged the ſuperiority of his military conduct and 
Agdilities; while the lower orders of men, who were incapable - 
; of penetrating into his real deſigns, and were affected only by 
thoſe fair appearances with Which be veiled; thera, revered - 
| and applauded him as a religious prince, the 'fcourge of ſa- 
© enilege; and gefender of Apolto. 77 nh eee ot Am 
At Athen, his great actions ſeem to have been received 
with envy and jealouſy. A people enervated by inidolence 
and luxury, devoted to felt-enjoyment, and, at the ſame 
time, elevated with pride and national vamity, were no longer 
able to ſupport their ancient reputation, yet could not give 
up the flattering remembrance of it: they perceived the 
gradual advances of a new and unſuſpected rival. to conſumn- 
mate greatneſs and ſovereignty; but perceived them with an 
impotent indignation. Convinced of the abſolute neceſſity to 
check the progreſs of his arms, yet fatally averſe to thoſe 
vigorous meaſures which ſo important a deſign required f, 
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they amuſed themſelves with ſchemes of raiſing up ſome other 
enemy to Philip, who might divert him from thoſe excurflens: - 
which threatened Greece in general, and particularly the 
Athenians. The confederated ſtates of Olynthus ſeemed to 
de the only power fitted for this purpoſe. It was urged ve- 
hemently, that the Olynthians, if poſſible, were to be engaged 
in a quariel with Macedon, as the only means of confining 
the views of this enterprizing prince to his own neighbour- 
hood; and, while they were thus ſolicitous to throw the 
buſineſs of their own defence on others, they applauded the 
deſign, as the reſult of deep and extenſive poliey, though 
really dictated by their love of eaſe. The Olynthians, on 
their part, encouraged them in (theſe their ſchemes of de- 
preſſing their rival, by the uneaſineſa and ſuſpicions of Philip, 
which they now diſcovered. The late reducticn of Methone, 
which implied a \Þ culiar diffidence of them, ſeems to have 
alarmed them with a lively ſenſe of the dauger to be appre- 
hended from their aſpiring neighbour. Ihey envied, they 
dreaded, they ſuſpected him, in ſpite of all the favours he 
had, ſome time ſince, conferred upon them; they deemed it 
abſolutely neceſſary to guard againſt the deſigns of a prince 
inceſſantly employed in enlarging his power, and extending 
his dominions v. They regarded the ſtate of Athens as the 
only balance againſt Macedon; and, about this time, applied ; 
to the Athenians, to propoſe an accommodation ef all ancient 
x differences, and to enter into ſuch. terms of friendſhip, as 
might be the baſis of a future ſtrict connexion, and of an 
alliance defenſive. and offenſiye. Overtures,. ſo conſonant to 
their own ſentiments, were readily embraced by that people, 
whole aſſe mblies, the only ſcenes in which their vigour was 


diſplayed, ſeem. to haye been conſtantiy engaged in delibera : 


tions about the conduct of Philip, the tendency of his deſigns, 
and the means of puarding agaiuſt them. But, while the 
Athenians were conſulting, the Macedonian purſued his; con- 


"queſts ; and, by new inſtances of his active ſpirit, caſt them 
into new diſmay and conſternation, o. 

. Freſh commotions, which aroſe in Thrace, determined this 
prince, ever indefatigable in the purſuit of his:defigns, once 
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mote to en into that country *. Here Beriſades, one ie of 
| the cobeirs of Cotys, Was dead; and Cerſobleptes, without 
regard to thoſe engagements which he had entered into with 


Athens, and which ſecured the intereſts of the other brothers 


on eee rted and ſecretly encburaged by the r 

Macedon, attacked the fons of ee Ga Inis — oil 
Amadeus, un ſeemed determined, if poſſible, to gain the 
entire ſovereignty of Thrace. The ſeveral members of this 
family, who Had oftentimes experienced the vanity of a de- 

hdenee on Athens, now began to find it expedient to court 
the friendſhip of Philip F. To him their differences were fub- 
mitted *: and, in the diſpottions Which he now made, his-own 
intereſt only was tonfidered 1. Amadocus, and the family of - 
Beriſades, feem to have been driven by him from their domi- 


nions, (fer ancient authors ſpeak but obſeurely of cheſe tran- 


actions) and Cerſobleptes, who had, by this time; gained the 
kamae of Philip, eſtabliſned on their ruin- Teres, another 
petty prince g, who claimed a part pf this cotmtry, but of 
whom we have no partieular accounts, ſeems alſo to h are had 
his power eſtabliſhed and enlarged by Philip, who thus diſtri- 
buted dominions as he pleaſed, oy by his 9755 determined 
e of contending potentates. 4.5 

— While he was thus engaged, his Atkegdlon; ed eternally 


on the purſuit of neu conqueſts, directed him to an attempt, 


which diſcovered the depth of his penetration, and the extent 

of his views l. Heraeum was a fortified age, built by the 

Samians in Thrace, over-againſt Chalcedon, and ſo called from 

tlie name of Juno, who was worſhippe t eountty with 
* conſequence in 

If; its harbour was dangerous and deceitful; but it ferved 

s a Kind of citadel to Byzantium, an eminent Thracian city, 


and of the utmeſt conſequence to the Athenian intereſt, as it 
" waz bne great mart from which the barren land of Attica Was 


fupplied with' the neeeffary means of ſubſiſtenct for its inhabi- 
rants. ond nm. ny” een ern a oo re of | 
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1 fo important a city, Phiſip now laid fiege to Heraeum. The 


Athenians, though too inattentive and ſupine to guard againſt 


their danger , yet had penetration to conceive it in its full 


extent, and to ſee through the whole ſcheme of their enemy. 

The news, therefqre, of this attack, ralſed a commotion, 
hitherto unknown, in the afſembly at Athens. Some of the ora- 
tors exerted all their powers in repreſenting the danger which 
threatened the ſtate, and in inveigbing againſt the - injuſtice. 
and ambition of Philip: others, in defending or palliating the 

conduct of a prince, who had attached them to his intereſt by 


che power of gold. After ſome time ſpent in the warmth of 


mutual oppoſition, a decree was formally made, chat forty ſhips. 
of war ſhould be inftantly ſent to ſea; that all the citizens of 


Athens, within the age of five and forty years (though uſually 


exempted at forty from military ſervice) ſhould now embark on 


board this fleet, as in a time of urgent diſtreſs and difficulty; 


- 


and that ſixty talents ſhould be raiſed to ſupport this formida - 


ble armament, 


But new advices were now received to ſuſpend the effect of 
theſe reſolutions, and to lull this infatuated people into their 


former ſtate of inſenſibility f. The fatigue: of conſtant action, 
joined to the effects of the wound which Philip had received 


at Methonè, threw him into a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, which 


alarmed the Macedonians, and interrupted their military ope- 
rations. The news of chis event was ſoon received with the 
utmoſt joy at Athens, and, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, was pro- 


pagated with circumſtances far exceeding the truth fo that 
the people were now flattered with aſſurances, that the king of 


' Macedon was dead. They reſigned themſelves, with the ut- : 


moſt credulity;/to'the pleaſing hopes of being thus eaſily deli- 
vered from their dangerous enemy: their late decrees ſor war, 
and vigorous meaſures, lay totally neglected and forgotten; 


months paſſed hway in indolence and pleafures: their entertan- 


ments and ceremomes, were deemed objects worthier 
attention than their defenee and ſecurity: nor did they ever 
once think of executing their late reſolutions, till a full year 
_ elapſed; and, even then, all their projected preparations were 
reduced to 'ten veſſels, under the command of Lari 
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(who was; at this time, engaged i in their ſervice). without file, 
diers ſufficient to man them, —— with an inconſiderable ſum 
of money to ſupport them. 

But while the Athenians were gradually. Koktng i into 55 
dangerous ſtate of ſecurity, Philip's happy temperargent, and 
robuſt habit of body, freed him from his preſent diſcaſe, and 
enabled him to proceed in the execution of his deßgus, It 
doth ndt clearly appear, whether his attempt againſt Heraeum 

- was:ſucceſsful; or whether his ſickneſs ſaved that place. Duty. 
from a paſfage in the third Olynthiac oration of ee eee iS 

compared with one in the firſt Philippic , it appears, th at, 
immediately upon his recovery, he made an inrvad into the 

territories of the Olynthians; poſſibly in revenge of their late 
ptactices at Athens 3 and might have purſued his hoſtilities ſtill 
farther, had not the diſorders and commotions in Greece di- 
verted his attention, and, Fond while, ſuſpended the final + 

ruin of” Ohynchus. 0 : 

| "The remains of the eien a army; - which had a the 
fury of the victorious Macedonians 1 in the late engagement - 

"retired into Phocis, ſtill ob{tinate and undiſ mayed ; and, ftilt 
_ reſolving to purſue the war, choſe.Phayllus, the laſt ſurviving 
brother of Onomarchus, for his ſucceſſor. This chief was 
_ '=aQtuated by-the ſame fatal paſſions as his-predeceffors, equally 
ambitious, equally vigorous, and equally a eontemner of the 

national religion 8. Inſtructed by their conduct, he deter- 
mined to purſue the fame meaſures: he employed the large 

fund of wealth which he poſfeſſed, in . treat num 

bers of new mercenaries, and in augmenti ſubſidies 
which the Phocians had been obliged to pay t mt people ;- 
and went in perſon. to ſolicit their ſpeedy — effectual aſſiſ. 
 _ - tance. At Athens he received aſſutances of powerful ſupport. | 
At Sparta, in ancient times ſo:tenowned for a contempt of mo 
_ ney, his gold now found an eaſy acceſs: To Denicha, the 
wife of king Archidamus, the Phocian ||, it is ſaid far particularly, 
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Sid; 5 gratifying her paſſion for money a, he WW 
Alnſted in his deſign, and found but little difficulty in aeg 4 
dene wa of the alliance, and a promiſe of aſſiſtance. 


1 


The ſubtle and deſigning temper of, Archidamas, inceſſantly. | 


| ed in forming ſchemes for reviving. the power his: 
| oy, had, at; hes time, engaged him 1 in a conteſt wick be 
which made a. {tric connexion be etween him 

Phocie: fill thi more, neceſfary :. He had conceived a plan. 

for reconciling the different intereſts of the Grecian ſtateß, i in 

earance adyantageous to the principal members. of the 


r ere fl o Sparta. He propoſed. to re-eſtabliſh- the; 


ſeveral cities in che fame, conditzon as. ee ”" waa late: 


wars. E at 8 19 At 
20 Achens Md, Ibs f 1 recoyergd. the e eity of © 


which they. till afierted | their claim, but Which the . N 
kept in their poſſcſbon . Theſpia and Plataca $, two eminent”, 


cb Boeotia, chat had felt the jealouſy and revenge of. 
The and now, lay. ſabverted and o e were, by the 
fame plan, to de e and fortified;,. Ihe Phocians were to. 


80 enen Iu theſe; at m_— N on! 
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acknowledge Tebes as the principal and leading city er 
Without any abſolute bmi ion or dependence, and 
without obedience to that juriſdiction which the Thebans 


claimed over them. On the other hand, Meſſene and Mega- 


lopblis, che two barriers which Epaminondas had raiſed up” 
inſt Eavedemot,, were to be'deſtroyed;.and their inhabitants 
rſed. Thus, while the 'Phebans were to loſe that power” 
which their late conqueſts had acquired in Boeotia, all the re- 
lations, which the equity ef Epaminondas had eftablifhed in 
ponnefus, # barriers againſt the Lacedaemonian ambition, 
were to be totally ſubverted, and the Spartans to be reftored: 
to power of reſuming that tyrannical dominion, which they! 
Bad formerly exerciſed over their neighbours. © 
In order to factlitate- the execution of this ne he 
firſt endeavoured te gain that authority in Peleponneſus 
to Which he aſpired. A difpute' was ſoon raifed between 
"ow auc Arges, about the "boundaries of their donmii-' 
Te Nicoſtrutus, an eminent citizen of Argos, 


| Archidamus fecretly applied, and, by many artful and flatter- 


x promiſes, endeavoured to ail upon him to put him in 
effion of one of the e of the 4 But che muſtrious 
n rejected his offers with indignation . 4 Is this,“ ſaid 
— « the language of a deſcendent from Hercules? he de- 
<«. ſtroyed villains, yon would make a villain,” The king of 
Sparta confounded by this galant rebuk refolved- to have 
recourſe t arms, and, by engaging the rc N Sreece ' e 
i a new ggnteſt, increaſed the diſorders: Wa ene the com-. 
motions of this Mü ctedtang and thereby gave new hopes 
to the common enemy, the Macedonian, whe ſæw, with plea- 
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Kebskon of interfering in them with honour and advan! 


pitt) whatever diſtant Hopes Philip might have now coricely- 
ed from this new difpyte; the ſacred War was defervedly the 
more immediate object of his regard. Archidamus had ſent 
dne thoüſand Spartans to the afſiſtance of Phayllus #* ; the 
Achaeans two thouſand; the contingent of the Athetfiaris was 
ſtill more con ſidetable, for they detached five thouſand foot, 
and four hundred horfe, tidet the command of Nauſictes; on 
of their moſt experienced generals- The tyrants of Theffaly, 
Fitely driven out of that country, without aß hopes of a re- 
ration; reitiforced the Phocian drmy with two thbüufand 
Theflalians; wilo had followed theif fortutie: Nor did thoſe 
illuſtrious ſtites; Which Phayllits had labouted to gain over: 
alone engage in this diſpute: Many of the lefs Sonſiderable 
communities were enticed by the profpe& of advantage, and 
joine&with/nd/lefs ardour in this odivus arte unpoptilar cauſe. 
And; having thus formed a nunierous army, the PhoClaif Chief 
determined to ſtrike terror into his enemies, by protecting to 
immediate ac ion”: for this purpoſe, he entered futo Boeotia 5 
aud, having advanced as faf as to Orchbrtiemus; encountered 
che enemy ; bit; to multi bis uſing pes, received à Hen 
defeat; and was obtiged t6 retire with the Tofs of 4 conſdefable 
rg * Withour allowing kus followers tits for. 
u melänchcif reſections; he inffancly- ſchght an 6ecafion of 
e Hori Hopes, aid retrieving the Konour of his: arms. 
Yhe apt Marche apa bit the BSc > 40d fuer Henk 
next the fivet Cephitus # but this attemipr Was ſtiſl more un- 
fuccefsful : four ithoufink * of his men were Kille#?' above 
Four liftfaved fell into che hands of thelt unrelenting enen, 
Hig retires SUE miters of the fleld of battle: * 5 | 
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In che mean time Philip, ever ſtudious to derive the full ad- 
Yantage from the opinions and paſſions. of other men, wat 
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us THE LIFE AND REIGN OF . 
Preparing to improve his late ſucceſs. - The honours of bis 
victory over Onomarchus were ſtill frefh and blooming : even 
his enemies admired him ; and his partiſans were inceſſant in 


ſounding his praiſes : the minds of the Grecians were inflamed 


againlt facrilege and profanation ; and every defeat, which 
the Phocians received, was induſtriouſly repreſented. as a ma- 

nifeſt indication of the divine diſpleaſure. This Philip there- 
fore conceived to be the favourable moment for an attempt to 
penetrate into the very heart of Greece; there to appear the 
umpire in all diſputes, and to render his deciſions abſolute and 
irreſiſtible E. He flattered himſelf, that his debgns muſt be 
perfectly concealed, by the veil of religion and veneration for 
the gods; he declared his reſolution of entering into Phocis, 
and executing full 5 e on that profane and obſtinately 
hardened' people; and, with a numerous and formidable army, 
already provided fer the purpoſe, marched towards Ther- 


mopylae, thoſe famous ſtreights, which commanded che en- 
trance into Greece f. The Athenians, too acute and pene- 
xrating not to ſoc his delign in its full extent, or to imagine 
that any mative cbuld really prompt him to tis attempt 1, but 
that. of gaining the abſolute com 
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Their army was now poſted between inacceſſible mountains 
on one hand, and frightful precipices on the other, which 
terminated in the ſea. Valour and diſcipline muſt have proved 
ineffectual againſt ſuch advantage of . ſituation, even if it had 
been conſiſtent with policy to have attempted to force a paſe 
ſage. | But ſuch an attempt muſt have been too flagrant a de- 
claration of his defigns woot a. people with whom he was 
ſtill concerned to keep ſome meaſures; Philip, therefore, 
choſe to lead his forces back to Macedon, and to load the 
Athenians with all the odium of the defence of ſaeri- 
Jaws. FFF 5 ee 
his unexpected diſappointment irritated the mind of 
Philip to a degree of acrimony, which plainly diſcovered that 
his own intereſt. and deſigns were much more affected by it, 
than the cauſe of heaven . His reſentment againſt the 
Athenians was expreſſed. in the bittereſt and boldeſt denuncia- 
tions of vengeance; and, if we may believe Juſtin, his pre- 
ſent vexation of mind appeared in ſome actions quite incon- 
ſiſtent with his general condutt; in which he ſeldom failed 
to aſſume the appearance at leaſt of juſtice and lenity, and 
eſpecially where ſome material point of intereſt was not con- 
cerned. But it is aſſerted by that hiſtorian , that he now 
turned his arms againſt thoſe very cities which had been at- 
tached and allied to him, which had marched under his com- 
mand, and congratulated both him and themſelves upon his 
victories; that he rayaged and plundered. theſe eities, aud 
fold the wives and children of the inhabitants for ſaves; that 
iu the places where he had been jult received with all the 
marks of hoſpitality, he ſpared neither their temples nor their 
gods, ſo as to appear not ſo much the avenger of 1 th 
ſolicitous to abandon himſelf to all the exceſſes of impiety an 
profanation: Paulus Qrofius, who: laboured to find out 
erimes and calamities in profane hiſtory, dwells with ſeeming 
pleaſure on this deſcription of Juſtin; but neither the wvehe 
mence and acrimony. of Demoſthenes, nor the authentic hiſ- 
torical remains of , antiquity, have given any, particulars f 
theſe pretended outrages: neither can they be reconciled. to 
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Philip! 8 acknowledged good ſenſe, and his conſtant attention 
fo. his future intereſt. 

The late precaution. of Athens. ſoon became z general topic 
in Greece, and was yariouſly received and a gg from 
the variety of tempers, opinions, and intereſts x. „Ho 
glifferent, did Philip's favourers and partiſans now cry ne 


Lc was this action of the Athenians from the glorious effort 


Leonidas at the fame place] That illuſtrious Spartan marched 
to Thermop lae to detend the Grecian temples from the. ra- 
2 the ee the Atbenians to defend the rayagers 
and impioug profaners. of the Delphian ſhrine, and to oppoſe 
a glorious zeal for the honour of Apollo ; that divinity whom 
they. had the vanity to; account among t their -anceftors ; that 
divinity; whom they had ever conſulted in all their difficulties x 
that divinity, by whoſe:direQtions they had made ſo many con- 
gueſts, and had gained ſuch extenſiyve empire. Before this 
time, this degenerated people had diſcovered their contem 
far all things ſacred; we all remember, that, when Iphi⸗ 
crates had iptercepted ſome. ſtatues of gold and ivory deſtined 
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| Diode tus relates t nſaction at large, an inſtance of the 9 15 
Piery of the e a little Tan been commencement rn 
facxed. war, had been at atichor witty his fleet before the ifland of Corcy- 
Bo Phew Ho: W yeſlels, which were laden with theſe Rates, fell i 
. Rips, a and were taken · When the admiral had ee 
. to hig Hate to deſire mitruftions how he was to proceed; 
ceived" for anſwer," mat the affairs of the gads were by no means his 
—_ 4 ſhops r was to confine Hu attention ta the ſupport al 
mairitenance of Thus encouraged, Iphicrates inſtantly convert 
fratüès into 7 5 "Dionyfivg vg, to exprels his reſentment at this 1 impious 


7 outrages alldrefſed a letter to the Athenians; in which he purpoſely omitted 


the bal ſortmulary v 4 üg. We h n and ws 
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_ ' dered him te ſell them Publicly, tho dedicated to the Ofym- 


pian Jupiter and Delphian Apollo: they have how repeated 
Their impiety; an impiety the more ſhocking, when comfitred, 
not by the ignorant and lawlefs, not by the rude and Barba- 
vous, but by people "refined and polifhed, inſtructęd and 


directed by? wiſe and humane laws and inſtitutions, by the 


example of their anceſtors, and tlie memory of their former 
— — wy ; 1 bi 7 1 . 4 2 „ hr 2p eh ra 10 : 


virtue? “?“ 


Thus did te honeſt and undeſigning,” who were fenfible 6f 


the corruption of Athens, and the creatures of a OT, 


ho had received his pay, and Were ever ready to echo his 


dictates, expreſs their real or pretended” ſentiments. On the 


ther hand it was urged, that «the affectation of 'a'2eal for 


religion, was but too plainly a pretence to condeal the danger- 
ous deſigns which the extravagant ambition of rhe Macedoniay 


| had formed, The prefervation of à juſt balance dF power Hau 


—— 


khe patrons and protectors of 'Greci: | 
. oppreffion, and the {courge of lawleſs and extravagant ambition. 
But their own immediate welfare, the very being of theilt Tires 
had now called forth their arms, and engaged them to defeat 


foments diviſions, arms nation againſt the 
enemy of all, and really attentive; only to the eſtabliſhmelit öf 


been originally the great object of Athens, in the aſſiſtanice 
which that ſtate granted to the Phsetatis'; "the junction of Ma. 
cedow- and Thebes threatened Greece with many dangerous 


conſequences; and commanded all the attention of the Athe- 


nians, who, from the early "eu of antiquity, had ever ippeared 
Grecian libérty, the enemies of 


the pernicious ſchemes of Macedon. The total fubwerſiön of 
Athens, and the ſovereignty of Peloponneſus, 


ö 55 | Verte | the 2 
modiate objeQs of Philip's views. Caution, vigilarice, 8 


vigour, were eyer to be exerted againſt ſo politic aid Enter. 
prizing a prinee; a prince, who, from an obſcure and chn- 


temptible corner of the world,” preſumes to give HW. to" all 


bis neighbours z leads out his armies, extends his conqueſts; 
ainft nation; equi 


* 


bie on greatneſs. Ever ſince the famous victery of Plitabs, 
no Barbarian had ever preſumed to fet his foot in Greece, 


Philip is equally alien, equally bärbarous wich the Peta, 


more the object of indignation, and much more to be dreaded 
and ſuſpected. The oppoſition, therefore, now made to his 
audacious attempt, was dictated by the ſame glorious ad 


the common cauſe, which animated Leonidas and his Spar- 
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; ; and 14. ho ect ived with equal, gratitude, znud 
| 8 honour. The va our pf the ER 2 5 4 he 
the common euemy to retire in ſhame and eonfuſſon ; and de- 
s feated. the. defigns of "the man, hp, under pretence of ſuc- 
;,couring the weak, and. ppuiſhing the 1 ſought only to 
erect his own power and overeignty. on the e Fn of all, ee 
and enemies, Allies and competitors.” .._ . | 
Diophantus * who had commanded the N | Dow an 
e was received, at his return, with the ſame joy 
and acclamations, as if he. had obtained a ſignal victory. 
[Crowns were decreed to him, and A and ſacrifices. of- 
fered up to. thank. the gods for the deliverance of Athens. Yet 
notwithſtanding the retreat of Philip, che impreſſion, of their 
late danger ſtill remained in full forge ; it was now but too 
apparent, that indolence . and miſcondu&, on the part of 
Athens, hag. raiſed 72 an nod LEO of forming and exe- 
cuting the bo ldeſt. deſigns. . AW. their fatal error in ne- 
ing and deſpifing a power 2 ſhould haye been cryſhed 
in its infancyy - and were, at timgs, tempted to believe, that all 
fition: was now too late f. They could ſcarcely perſuade | 
hemſelyes, that 1 had abandoned his enterpriſe, but 
Werg poſſeſſed with the imagination of his appearing every 
nomen at their gates, Pp guard. their. territories from inva» 
ons zd elend chemislves againſt the mengces of, Philip, 
which were now reſounded i . their, ears, both by thoſe who 
Nee employed tp. m: his power, and by thoſe who 
veighed. againſt his in glence, they poſted a . bodx 
er e either at the entrance of Attica, or at Thermopplae, 
terpreterg are a in 1 that paſſage in the 
. oration, Which alludes to this tranſaction.) 
Their former e 10 ö preyen 15 his entrance. into Greece, 
ſorces were NOW 1 a 
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midable an inroad of two ſuch united powers, or prevent 

them from burſting in, and over-running that country. It 

is but juſtice; therefore, to the penetration of this people, to 

believe, that, on this occaſion, they took the moſt effectuat 

precaution, * Tet ſtill their corruption appeared in this inſtance 

f timely zeal and vigour; for, inſtead of entruſting a ſervice 

on of ſych conſequence to ſome citizen of worth and character, 

regularly choſen by the voices of the people, intrigue and 

cabal were ſuffered to procure the command for Menelays, an 

obſcure foreigner: It is indeed hard to think with Tourreil, 

that this Menelaus was a natural brother to Philip, whom his 
jealouſy had driven out of Macedon; or that the "Athenians 
would Have introſtad: their army to one ſo nearly allied to their. 

enemy k. The conjecture of Lucoeſini ſeems better founded, 
that he was ſome Phocian officer, who might have been re- 
commended on this occaſion, as from his knowledge of the 

. country, where the forces were to be ſtationed, he might be 
ſuppoſed capable of poſting them to the beſt advantage, and, 
from his intereſt there, might gain them proviſions with 

greater eaſe-arid reading. 8 . 

Having thus x 
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| provided for the defence of their territories, - 
their next care was to convene, an aſſembly to deliberate on 
the means of cotrecking paſt errors, and controling the am- 
bitious ſchemes of their formidable rival. This was but re- 
ſuming a ſubje&, which had frequently epgaged their atten- 
tion. Every inſtance of ill ſucceſs abraad, every motion and 
tranſaction of their enemies, was ſure to raiſe a ferment in the 
Athenian aſſembly, where the pride of that people was flgt- 
tered by the thought, that; thus convened, they decided the 
fate of ſtates and nations, of enemies and allies, and where 
their orators acknowledged, and fervilely ſtooped to the ſo- 
n of the people; and either by condemning 
and inveighing againſt the conduct of thofe ro whom their 
affairs were intruſted, or by defending the public meaſures, 
afforded them perpetual ſubjects of conteſt and 5 and 
frequently acquired an intereſt, which no ſuſpicions of their 
walt of integrity, and ſometimes even avowed cqrruption 
could not ſhake. At preſent they aſſembled with leſs pride, and 
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jeſs paſſion, ths, they had on - ſome. occaſions diſcovered : * | 
ſtead of indignatiqn. at the conduct of Philip, they felt terror 
and diſma vr inftead of hearing their. greatneſs, and cal and 
power, re unded by their flattering leaders, they now found a 
eee in Demoſthenes, who had cograge to oppoſe their - 
prejudices, and to. diſplay their errors and miſconduct ; and 
integrity and prudence to point aut the meaſures neceſſary for 
their defence and ſecurity. This renowned orator now roſe 
„for the furlt, rims, gaiglt the Macedonian; and difptayed 

ofc abilities, whic! "through, the whole courſe of Philip's 


reign goed, the great obſtacle to, his deſigns,. .- 


oration * . w] 1 he delivered on this pecaſion, and 
which is ſtill extant. among the invaluabie remains of this il» 


luſtrious Athenian, we find him introducing his ſentiments 


with an apology for that. zeal which a him (new but 
twenty nine 0 old) to 187 2 the foremoſt in the cauſe of 


Bis country, without. e to the precedence uſually granted 
e 


to the elder ſpeakers. y had frequently been heard upon 
the preſent che and, the infufficiency of their counſels 
plainly appeared from this fingle circumſtance, that it was a 


fubzecß which, the pegple now found themſelves obliged * re- 


ſame F The We melancholy ſtate of their affairs he im- 
putes not to any want of power and abilities, but to ſupineneſs. - 


_ and inaction; and — 18 cauſe. of their diſtreſs, derives fair 


hopes and proſpects. of uture fortune. He reminds them of 
their glorious and {ſug veceſsful efforts to reduce the power, and 


curb the inſolence, mT WE daemon; and. to rezain chat ſo- 


vereignty which. they. had by the victory of Lyſander. 
If there . a. man in this aſſembly” 7 doth. he conti 
addreſs) ce who Winde FL. we muſt find a fer- 

midable enemy in Philip, while 15 views, on one hand, the 


; ond nNergus armies "area ſurround him; - 2nd on the other, the 


akne {s of the Rate. thus deſpoiled its . 3 be. 


| thinks ty... Yet let him reflect on this: there was a tj 


thenians. n we poſſeſſed Pydna, and Potidaea, an | 


lethons, and. all that country round z when many of thoſe 


mates, now ſubjected ta him, were free and independent, and 
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reaſoned in the ſame manner, How ſhall I dare to attack the 
Athenians, whoſe garriſans command my territory, while 1 
am deſtitute of all aſſiſtance] He would not have engaged in 
thoſe enterprifes, which are now crowned with ſucceſs ; nor 
could he have raiſed himſelf to this pitch of greatneſs. No, 
Athenians} he knew this well, that all thoſe places are but 
prizes, laid between the combatants, and ready for the con- 


erer thgt the dominions of the abſent naturally devolve to 


oſe ho are in the field; the poſſeſſions of the ſupine to the 
active and intrepid. Animated by theſe ſentiments, he overs 
turns whole nations; he holds all pepple in ſubje&tion ; ſom 
a8 by right of conqueſt; others, under the title of allies and 
eonſedetates: for all are willing to confederate with thoſe 
whom _y ſee prepared and reſolved to exert themſelves as 

, And if you (my countrymen) will now, at length, be per. 
ſuaded to Faule ed ; if each of 5. * 


| eee. eber buen, gr ng to approve himſelf an uſe - 
ſt that his ftation and abilities demand; 


ſul citizen, to the ut f 
if the rich- will be ey to contribute, and the young to take 
the field: in a word, 1 you will be yourſelves; and baniſh 
thoſe vain hopes, which every. ſingle: perſon entertains, that 


while ſo many others are engaged in public buſineſs, his ſer- 


rice will not be required; you then (if Heaven ſo pleaſes) will 
regain your dominions, recal thoſe opportunities your ſupine- 
neis hath neglected, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of this man, 
For you are not to imagine, that, like a god, he. is to enjoy his 

preſent greatneſs for ever, fixed and unchangeable. No, 
Athenians l there are who hate him, who fear him, who envy 
him, even among thoſe ſeemingly the moſt attached to his 
cauſe. Theſe are paſſions common to mankind ; nor muſt we 
think that his friends only are exempted from them. It is 


true, they lie concealed at preſent; as out indolenee deprives 


therm of all reſource. But let us ſhake off this indolence l for 
you ſee how wie are ſituated; you ſee the outrageous arroganet 


of this man, who does not leave it to your choice, whether you | 


ſhall act, or remain quiet; but braves you with his menaces ; 
and talks (as we are informed) in a ſtrain of higheſt extravae 
gance; and is not able to reſt fatisfied with his preſent acqui- 


tions, but wererin patrol further conqueis ; and, while 
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ſome neceſſity ? what then are we to: think of our preſent con. 

_ dition? to freemen, the diſgrace attending on miſconduct is, 
in my opinion, the moſt urgent neceſſity. Or, ſay, is it your 

ſole ambition to wander through the public places, each en: 
quiring of the other, What new: advices ? Can any thing be 
more new than that a man of Macedon fhould conquer the 
Athenians, and give law to Greece PIs Philip dead 7. No, 


hut in great danger. How are you concerned in thoſe 


rumeurs ? ſuppoſe he ſhould: meet ſome fatal ſtroke; you 
would ſoon raiſe up another Philip, if your intereſts are t 


regarded. For it is not to his on ſtrength that he ſo much 


owes his elevation, as to our ſupineneſs. And; ſhould ſome 
accident affect him; ſhould fortune, who hath ever been more 
careful of the ſtate than We ourſelves, now repeat her favours, 

and may ſhe thus crown them !) be aſſured of this, that, by 
being on the ſpot; ready to take advantage of the confulipn, 
you will every where be abſolute maſters: but, in yourprefent 
diſpoſition, even if a favourable juncture ſhould, preſent hu 


with Amphipolis, you could not take poſſeſſion a it, le 
this ſuſpence prevails in your deſigns and in your cohneils WIT: 
From theſe bold and animated cxpoſtulations, be proceeds to 


lay down a plan of operation. Their forge, he obſerves, was 


not ſuſſicient to meet Rhilip in the field; they were to be 


guarded againſt his excurſſons ; and, by depredations on the 
coaſt, of Macedon, to ;canfine his attention to the ſecurity of 
his own kingdom, For this purpoſe he recommends to them 
to prepare fifty ſhips of war, with tranſports and other neceſ- 


ſary veſſels for a body of horſe, ten light veſſels for a convoy, 


two thouſand. infantry, and. five hundred cavalry, | of which 
number five hundred foot and fifty horſe to be citizens of 


Athens. He then computes the ſupplies neceſſary for this 
force, and propoſes a ſcheme, in form, for raiſing them. 
It doth not appear, that the ſpirit Which animated thia 


harangue, and the accurate knowledge: of the intereſts of 
Athens, which the great ſpeaker; diſplayed, had that effect 
which might naturally have been expected from them. The 


+ 2 NN e N . „„ : 1 > 
we ſit down, inactive and irreſolute, incloſes us on all ſides 


; When therefore, O my countrymen | when will you exert. 
your vigour.? when rouſed by ſome event? when forced by | 
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people ſeem to have attended with pleaſure and applauſe, with- 
out dul weghing the force of his remonſtrances;} or the wif- 
dom of his counſels, Probably, the aſſiſtance they had already 
ſent to Phocis, rendered them averſe to new expences and new 
armaments z and, probably, Philip had his agents and parti- 
_ ſans in the aſſembly, who, ever atientive. to the ſervice of a 

maſter by whom they were magnificently paid, recommended 
leſs vigorous meaſures, under various plauſible pretences ; 
which had but too much weight, as they flattered the itidolence 
and unſurmountable averſion to public cares, which were ever 
predominant at Athens, notwithſtanding any temporary inter- 
Tuptions and tranſient fits of zeal. The diſpoſitions, the pre- 
judices, the errors, and the corruptions of this people; were 
eyer watched by Philip with the moſt attentive regard: while 
they were amuſed and deceived, his reſtleſs mind was ſecretly 
employed in meditating his revenge: the late ſudden effort of 
their zeal was juſt ſufficient to convince him, that they were 
to be regatded as his principal fivals; and that nothing but 
their oppoſition could raiſe up any material obſtacles to thoſe 
ſchemes, which. his ambition, enlivened by ſucceſs, was daily 
forming and extending: and. the general weakneſs of their 
conduct encouraged him to hope that this oppoſition would, in 
the end, prove effectual 3 and that art and reſolution would 
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T b facted war fi FR Oe! to nge in e Abe 
and; weaken the contending parties, and; 15 repare the 
way for the power of Macedon *. . hayllus, th e;Phocian ger 
neral, baving been driyen out of Boeotia by ap Jeleats, 
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P judgment of heaven f. He named Phaleucus, the 
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after a bloody ind obllänste ! in which. 2 conſiderable 
number of his troops were ſlain. 


And now, while Thebes and Phocis were purſuing. each 


other with ſuch unrelenting fury, efforts were made by each 
in favour of their allies. The hoſtile intentions of Archidamus 
had been ſufficiently declared againſt the Argians, whoſe in. 


dependent condition he beheld with impatience and indigna- 


tion; and againſt the Megalopolitans *, whoſe ſettlement he 


conſidered as the diſgrace of his country, and the odious me- | 


morial of the triumphs of Epaminondas. - The Thebans, on 


their part, were bound in honour to ſupport the eſtabliſhments r 


of their illuſtrious general; and had, therefore, diſpatched 


four thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, under the com- | 
mand of their general Cephiſion, to the aſſiſtance of the 


Megalopolitans and Argians.. Encouraged: by this ſupport, 
the Megalopolitans took the field, and pitched their camp near 


the. ſources of the Alpheus, ſo as to cover their city and ter- 


ritories: and here they received additional reinforcements 
from the Eleans, Meſſenians, and Sicyonians f. The Eieans 
had no great military reputation, and were, at this time par- 
ticularly, weakened by inteſtine diſorders ; which made Ar- 


chidamus expreſs his "5B of their nn . in 0 | 


following Laconic men: 2 | LY 
Ng 4 Archidainis te to che kleine- e e ee UI ” 
46 « Peace is a raluable thing Farewel. 6, 


ui en on 1 part, were  aſlſted by als | whale 
who, for this purpoſe, detached. three 8 foot, and one 


hundred and fifty of che famous Se Theflaly, Who 


had followed Pitholaiis & : ſome of their ponneſian allies 
alſo united with them : and Archidamus took his ſtation near 


Mantinea, in the preſence of the enemy. The vicinity of the : 
two. armies made a. general n to dogs regarded as 
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inevitable z when Archidamus ſuddenly decamped, entered. 
the territories of Argos, and ſeized the town of Orneum, 
which had engaged in alliance with Megalopolis. The 
Arpians were the firſt to oppoſe this attempt; but were ſoon 
defeated, with the loſs of about two hundred men. The 
Thebans followed, and renewed the engagement, in full reli- 
ance on the ſuperiority of their numbers; but the exacter or- 
der and diſcipline of the Spartan army ſupplied the deficiency . 
of their force: the conflift was maintained with equal ardour 
on each fide, till night put an end to it, and left the victory 
undecided; when the Argians, who had now experienced, 
and ſeem to have dreaded, the vigour of Archidamus, retired, 
and the reſt of the allies alſo marched back to their particular 


cities. The Lacedaemonians, thus left maſters of the field, made | DT 


an inroad into Arcadia, where they ſtormed and plundered the 
cy of Heliſſon, and then returned in triumph into Sparta. 
In this ſhort reſpite from war, Olivier, aſſerts, that we muſt 
neceflarily fix the embaſſy of the Megalopolitans and Spartans 
to Athens, where each of theſe ſtates pleaded their cauſe be- 
_ fore the aſfembly, the one to gain affiſtance, the other to per- 


ſuade the Athenians to continue neuter + on which occaſiotr 


Demoſtheries appeared the advocate for Megalopolis x. Dio- | 


nyfius of Haliearnaſſus dates his oration for the Megalopoli- 


tans ſomewhat earlier; and an attentive peruſal of the oration - 
itſelf may poſſibly ſuggeſt ſome arguments to confirm us in the 
deference due to the accmacy of that exitic. From its, gene- 
ral tenour, it appears, that the application of the Arcadians 


was really made, at the firſt beginning of this quarrel, while 8 
c . 


the Lacedaemonians were as ye but preparing to attack them. 
But the learned reader may think the preciſe time, in which. 
the oration was delivered, a matter not fo worthy his attention, 


as the artifice, the delicacy, the infinitating addreſs, the exalt * 


_ knowledpe of the intereft of Athens, bf the diſpoſitions, opi- . 


mois, paſſions, and deſigns of the leading ſtates, the pene- 


: tration and extenſive policy, and all the qualifications neceflary 
for an accompliſhed ſtateſman, which e e 5 
in dhe oration itſelf, Yet we mult conclude, that his Clo- 
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huence, and abilities were - unſucceſsful, as Diodorus does 
not mention the Athenians among the people who ſent fuc- 
& cours to the Megalopolitans on chis occafion. * * i : 
The hoſtilities, on each fide, were now Continued for 
fome time longer. The allies, as hath been öbfervedz retired 
from the ſcene of action: and the, Thebans, in their retreat, 
met with a party of the Lacedaemonians, near the river Tel- 
phuſa, commanded by Anaxander * ; and, after an engagement 
ufficiently obſtinate aud bloody, took the general priſoner, 
together with ſixty of his ſoldiers. This ſucceſs determined 
them not to haſten their march: they again attacked two 
different detached parties of the enemy with repeated ſucceſs ; 
but in à more general engagement; which theſe ſkirmiſhes 
produced, the Lacedaemonians gained a victory, which put an 
end to the campaign: and, a truce being now concluded 
| between Sparta "iS Mocalopolis, the Thebans had no oppor- 
tunity of retrieving their late diſgrace, but retited into Boeotia 
with the remains of cheir arm xx 88 
| Hiſtory doth not aſſign any cauſe for this appearance of 
moderation in the Spartans, in granting a truce to a diftrefſed 
enemy, deſerted by their allies; and weakened by the taking 
_ of Heliffon f. The French hiſtorian conje&ures, that they 
might have been determined to this by the arrival of ſome 
fuccours Trom Athens, in favour of Megalopolis' But, as 
to 1 ſuccours, hiſtory is filent ; arid, if it be allowed 
to indulge conjectures, his apprehenſions of Philip may, not 
oF . - without reafon, be ſuppoſed to have influenced. the king of 
Sparta on this occaſion.  'The Macedonian Prince's early con- 
nexions with Epaminondas; gave him a plauſible pretence of 
interferrng to ſupport the | eftabliſhments of that renowned 
commander: and we ſhall find, in the courſe of this narration; * 
that iii a little time after this, Philip had acquired conſidèrable 
intereſt among the enemies of the Seen power in Pelopon- 
neſus. Demoſthenes Þ aſſerts, in his oration on the crown; 
that, from the time when theſe commotions firſt broke out 
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in that country, he had a particular attention to them, and 
took care to gain over a number of partiſans in every city, 
Tho were employed to keep up and to foment all diſorders. 
He was concerned, ſaid. Olivier *, more particularly than any 
other, to prevent the execution of that plan which Archida- 
mus had formed. It would have deprived; him of ſoiae ma- 
ritime towns, which he had gained in Thrace; the cities 
which he poſſeſſed in Theſſaly muſt haye been given up; and 
his connexions there entirely broken. The Oh nthians, whoſe | 
ruin he now meditated, and who, on their part, hated and 

ſuſpected him, muſt have recovered. thoſe places in their diſ- 
trict, which Lacedaemon had kept poſſeſſion of, ſince the late 
war, with Olynthus, or had rendered independent. It might 
therefore have been naturally urged by his creatures and agents 
in Argos and Arcadia, that the moſt effectual method to curb 
the pride and inſolence of Sparta, was to ſeek the aſſiſtance 
and protection of the king of Macedon. To defeat a debgn, 
of this nature, from which Archidamus might have foreſeen 
very momentous conſequences, it was obvious to amuſe thoſe 
; people 7 a truce, and the hopes of a future accommodation 

ff. all differences. Philip, on his part, though exceedingly 
deſirous of interfering in theſe. diſputes, could not think it 
neceſſary to prevent the preſent ſuſpenſion of them. Archi- 
damus, he knew, however he might diſſemble at preſent, 
would not willingly reſign hik ſcheme. The different powers 


2 vigour ſufficjent to preyent the execution of 
ſome part of it; but, as everꝶ one of them had ſome ſavou- 


rite articles in this ſcheme, which they were deſirous of pre- 
ſerving, it was not poſſible they could act in concert: the 
contending parties would mutually weaken each other; and 
the Arcadians, and other enemies of Sparta, at laſt find 
themſelves obliged to have recourſe to Macedon, Some for- 
tunate event might hereafter open him a paſſage into Pelopon- 
neſus, here his arms and policy could not fail to decide their 
quarrels, and make him equally the maſter of all the con- 
teading parties, while he only affected a tender concern for 
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the oppreſſed, and an honourable zeal for defending the eſta- 
bliſkmerts of Epaminondas, | 


Nor was it leſs conſiſtent with his views, to ſuffer the 
ſacred war to waſte. and haraſs the ſeveral combatants z. parti- 
culatly, as the late oppoſition of the Athenians *, prevented 
any, impeachment of the ſincerity of his zeal for. religion. 

The Thebans, when the truce granted to Megalopolis obiiged 

them to return into Boeotia, found that country walted by the 

Phocians. Phaleucus, their chief, had juſt now reduced the 

city of Chaeronea, when the Thebans came opportunely 

to drive him from his conqueſt, and to revenge the depreda- 
tions he had made iu their territories, by an inroad into 

. Phocis. Here the whole country was expoſed to their fury: they 

ravaged and laid waſte the lands, the houſes, the poſſeilions 
of the wretched Phocians; and having taken and plundered 

5 dome cities of leſs note, returned into their own country 
laden with the ſpoils of the enemy. All this variety of fortune 
ſerved effectually to waken the contending. parties. The 
Phocians, quite exhauſted by their loſſes in the field, as well 

as by their conqueſts in Boeotia, where they were obliged to 

maintain numerous garriſons, appeared ready to ſink under 
the attack of the firſt powerful enemy who ſhould declare 
againſt them. The Thebans, equally exhauſted, ſaw ſome of 
their moſt confiderable cities in the hands of an enemy, 
whom they were unable to diſpoſſeſs ; and who, on their part, 2 | 

- were-obliged to exert all their efforts to maintain theſe poſts. 8 & 

Military perſons were, at the ſame time, allured from ey 


iq % 
Part, of Steece, by large pay, and the fair proſpeAs' of WY 
advantage, to ſhed their blood in the ſervice of Phocis. And 78 
thus this fatal conteſt not only ſerved to haraſs thoſe who ' 
were immediately engaged in it, but proved the means of = 1 


draining away, and gradually conſuming, the natural ſtrength 
of every Grecian ſtate. No wonder, therefore, that Philip 
did not appear extremely ſolicitous to put an immediate end 
to this war. His deſigns were, by this time, become great 
and extenſive; he had penetration and fagacity to ſee through 
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and temper and reſolution to wait, with patience, the favou: 

- rable moment for carrying them into execution. 
It was not the leaſt part of the diſtreſs which the Thebans 
now experienced *, that their fmances were entirely exhauſted 

by che expence of conſtant armaments. To the king of 
Perſia, therefore, they applied; and, by their ambaſſadors, 
-entreated this prince, by whoſe opulence the Greeks were on 
many occafipns obliged, to relieve their preſent neceſſities by 
2 ſum of money. Artaxerxes Ochus, who now reigned in 
Perſia, was, at this time, meditating an expedition againſt 
X Egypt, whete he had, ſome time ſince, fought with ill fucceſs: 
| aud had ſent to the leading powers bf Greece to-defire aſſiſt. - 
_ "ance . The Athenians and Spartans declared their reſolution  - * 


of adhering to the intereſts of Perſia, but at the ſame time, 
8 - pleaded their inability to ſend any troops 4. The Aygians, on 
| * 5 * * 1 5 9 r 0 75 2 N 5982 iN « 77 Ih . 398 8 : 98 . 
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1 þ They had already ſent out Phocion, with ſame ſhips, to the aſſiſtance , 

. Hidriaeus, k ngjof Caria,. w gs endeayouring to oblige Cyprus to return ol 

| to its obed-ence. to the king of Perſia.” Hidriaeus was the ſucceflor of Arte- 1 

mila, fo famous on aceduut of her grief for the death of her huſband. 
Poſſibiy thu r-putation had no other foundation than in the imaginations of 

. thoſe men of genius who Aves the prize in the games, which ſhe exhibited 

In honour of Mauiolus, his Maufolus was a. weak prince, governed en- 
* tirely by his wife, to whom the ambaſſadors of foreign ſtates were always 
, privately. in ſtructed to addreſs themſelves. It was ſhe Who had been the 
means of kindling upthe ſocia war : nor did ſhe, after her huſband's death, 
appear to act asa widow ,totally incquſolable, and. regardleſs of the world. 
: Vieravine hath preſerved the memory of a Hratagem Which ſhe employed to 
_ - pollels herſelf of Rhodes. The Rhodians held a private intelligence in the 
_ city of Halicarnaſſus, the capital of Caria, and hoped that the inhabitants 
would willingly unite with them, in order 'oſhake off the yoke of a woman. 
2 In theſe expeRations they ſent a fleet thither. But Artemiſſa, having diſco - 
Fered the ler, ordered the inhabitants to range themſelves under their walls, 

Aud to receive the Rhodians as their expected deliverets. Deceived by this 
appearance, the Rhodians landed, avd left their ſhips diſerted: they were 

ö 3 and cut to pieces - Artemiſia, who had ordered her gallies to fall 
don ſome canak whieh communicated with the port, arid to ſeize their ſhips, 
nd ſet ſail in the Rhodian' fleet, and appeared before their city. It was ſup- 
- . poſed by he people of Rhodes, that their own amy had returned yiRorious 
© from Caria. The Carians were maiters of their city before the fatal miſtake 
was perceived, where Artemiſia changed the form of government, from a 
democratical, to that of an oligarchy. This produced an application to the 
Athen ans from the people of Rhodes, in order to engage that ſtate to reſtore 
their ancient government, - The cauſes of complaint, which they had given 
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| the other hand, ſupplied the great king with three thouſand 
men, commanded by Nicoſtratus, a general equally eminent 


for his vigour and abilities; though his great qualities were, 
in ſame > ang diſgraced by a wild and whimſical affectation of 


' imitating the garb and manners of Hercules, and appearing 
in the field armed with his club, and clothed in his lion's 
hide. The Thebans alſo detached one thouſand-of their in- 


_ . fantry, under the command of Lacrates, one of their gene- 


rzals*; and the Perſian, in return for this ſervice, granted 


their preſent requeſt, and immediately ſupplied them with 
- . three hundred talents. Yet this could nat enable them to gain 


1 3 Ty SM, 
: F N * * wat «4 


% * : 


. / tothe Athenians in the courſe of the ſocial war; it was hoped, would not be 
remembered, or, at leaſty would not prevent the Athevians from embracing 
the honourable occaſion of re-eſtabliſhing a gov.rament of the ſame form 


with their own. Demoſthenes pleaded the cauſe of Rhodes, in the oration 
on this ſubje ct, which is itill extant among his remains. He begins with 
felicitating his countrymen, that their enemies were now obliged to implore 
their afliftance againſt thoſe who had engaged them to declare againit Athens. 


He treely acknowledges the miſcondud. of the Rhodians; and confeſſes that 


they are themſelves unworthy that protect ion which they are imploring, but, 
at the {ame time, addreſſes himſelf entirely to the generoſity of his ceuntry- 


men, which hitherto had ever proved the great reſource of the diſtreſſed. N 
without regard to their deſerts. te exprelles à greater dependence on the 


mi fortunes of the Rhodians, than on their gratitude, and, to give 
"more elevation to the ſentiments of his hearers, artfully mixes with his 
reflections the prailes of Athem, and urges the advantages which this ſtate 


= 


muſt derive: from increaſing the number of democracies. He labou s to 


diſũpate any apprehenſions from Caria or Perſia, which might pr vent the, 
Atheaians from ac intz, on this occaſion, agreeabiy to the dictates of gene: 


- .  'rohity ; and concludes. with recommending me noble conduct of their an- 
._  Ceſtors.to their preſent imitation- There is one, particular ſtroke in the 


ä a oration with, re pe to Philip, which deſerves a place here: So ne of 
E r place 1 


ou, I find,” faith the arator, © treat Philip with duregard, as if beneath 


their attention, and yet expreſs the greateſt apprekenlions of the Kano, 
s an enemy who: maſt prove highly dangerous to thoſe who may be the 


5 objects of hi, reſentment. If then we are never to oppoſe the one, 


becaule he is weak; and if we are td ſubmit in every inlta nee, to the 


other, becauſe he is formidable, againſt whom, ye Athenians, ſhall we 
I 1 j: 4 N . 
+. Theſe particulars, which I have contented myſelf with tranſlating from 
Olivier, and which he hath inferred in the doly 1 ch 


* 4 
A 
. 


y of: his hiſtory; I thought 


mit ut. with greater propriety, be preſented to the reader in the ſorm of 
à notes So . 9 95 Ot 
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any material advantage oyer Phocis. A whole year was waſt⸗ 


ed in mutual ingufſions and depradations, or, at moſt, ſome 


7 ” * 


Light actions, which hiſtory hath not thought worthy of be- 


* a „ Sled Baa ne 6p e 
* Vaoring this interval, Philip was ſeated in his own kingdom, 


Watching the ſeveral commotions which raged all around him; 
ſtrictly obſervant of the errors and diſtreſſes of every ſtate and 
government % concerting his defigns, and preparing for new 
de jo His forces, and particularly his marine, were 
conſtantly receiving ſome acceſſion or improvement; and new 
creatures were, every day, and in every community, gained 

- "over to his intereſt, by the power of gold f, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to raiſe con fuſion and diſorder, to inflame all conteſts 


| maſter, to repreſent. him as formidable or weak, juft as his 
ſervice required them to inſpire terror or ſecurity ; to miſguide 
public councils, to betray public truſts, and to practice all 
_ "the infamous arts of men, attentive only to gratify a ſordid 
luxury or avarice, and regardleſs of the moſt ſacred duties of 
p ß 7³·.Vv v order, ee de A 
About this time t, if we may depend on the copies of the 
— a bbreviator of Trogus, Philip made an excurſion into Aſia, 
Where he reduced the whole province of Cappadocia to the 
power of Macedon, having firſt treacherouſly ſeized and put 
to death ſome. neighbouring kings. We find, ſaith 5 Olivier, 
that Theopompus particularly and lar ely deſcribed this pro- 
vince, which ſeems to imply, that Philip, whoſe actions he 
related, muſt have had ſome intercourſe with Cappadocia, or 
that it was the ſcene of ſome of theſe. his actions. But whe- - 
ther thoſe, whom Juſtin calls thę neighbouring kings, were 
ſatraps who had reyolted from the king of Perfia, or governorz 
ol a part of Pontus, who ſupported ,themſclves independent 
of that monarch, is left entirely to uncertain conjecture. As 
the records of antiquity have not preſetved the leaſt traces or 
circumſtances of an expedition ſo. remarkable as this muſt 
have been, the learned have been induced to ſuppoſe, that 
the copies of Juſtin are corrupted ||; and, inſtead" of Cappas =» 


* Demoſt: Phil. x. ſeQ; . OY q De corona. ſea. 7, & alibi paſſim. 
' Juſt. 1. 8. c. 3. EE Liv. 7. p. 268. e 


and animoſities, to magnify, or depreciate, the power of their 


Ry 
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dociam, we ſhould read Chalcidem, or Chaleidicam. If ſo, 


the corruption muſt have been very carly\ for we find Paulus 
Oroſius copying after the common reafling. And although 
ſuch an amendment, by ſuppoſing Juſtin*to refer to his at- 
tempts on Euboea, or his war againſt the Olynthians (of which 


we ſhall have immediately occaſion to ſpeak) at once removes 
the difficulty which ariſes from the ſilence of other writers; 


ö * another difficulty remains which might have deſervedly 
been conſidered by thoſe who ſuggeſted or adopted this amend- 
ment; and that is, that neither in the territories of Olynthus, 
nor yet in Euboea, can we find thoſe | fnitimos reges, whom 


4 Philip treated with ſo much get # and treachery. & 6 OY 
1 


ſuppoſe firſt; that Juſtin is relating his invaſion of the Olyn- 


_ than territories, and his reduQion of the Chalcidian region 5 | 
then ; by thoſe neighbouring kings, we muſt underſtand. the 


kings of Thrace. But Philip's conduct to thoſe princes, what- 
ever it was, does not appear to have been at all connected with 
this expedition ; to have at all contributed N to its ſuc- 
ceſs, or even to agree With it in point of time. And as to 


Euboea, though Chalcis, and its other cities, had their diftin&_ 
governors and petty tyrants, yet we ſhall find the power, Which 
Philip gained in theſe cities, was by no means purchaſed by the 


blood of theſe governors. But, without further anticipatin 


this hiſtory, let us leave theſe matters in their original obſcy-. 
rity, and return to this prince's conduct in his own kingdom, 
where we may pronounce, with more certainty, that he reſided 


* 


; 


and revolving his ſchemes of greatneſs. _ 


Aͤrts and elegance were but little known or cultivated in 
Macedbn before the reign of Philip, when the Poverty. the 

: 1 ned the at- 
tention of its princes and inhabitants to the bare neceſſaries 
for their ſubſiſtence and ſecurity. But Philip had taſte, and 
now poſſeſſed riches to adorn and poliſh his kingdom; nor did 
he want the due attention both to its ſtrength and ſplendour . 
Able architects, and ſkilful engineers, were invited to embel. 


weakneſs, and barbarouſneſs of that country, con! 


liſh, and to fortify, the ſeveral parts of Macedon. Temples, 
palace:,theatres,now- began to riſe in all his cities; and, ad ar- 


for ſome time, waiting ther effects of his ſecret, machinations, . 


' 4 
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. 
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intereſt, engaged them to lend their money to the king of Ma- 
cedon. Numbers were found, whoſe avaricious e ee "{ 
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tificeand policy had ever ſome ſhare in all parts of this prince's 


conduct, under pretence of being the better enabled to erect 
theſe coſtly edifices, he had recourſe to a ſcheme. with which 


later ages have been well acquainted, His emiſſaries were diſ- 
patched through all Greece, where they ſolicited the men of 
affluence in every ſtate, and, by promiſes of large returns of 


© or whoſe vanity in obliging a prince who condeſcended to re- 
85 queſt their aſſiſtance, ee ee e their hoards 


2 


of wealth into the coffers of Philip. And, if we may believe 
Juſtin , the expectations of theſe unwary men were fatally _ 
diſappointed, and they themſelves reduced to beggary and ruin. 
He afferts, that neither their intereſt nor principal were eyer 
"4 poor but that, when theſe proprietors came to Macedon to ſo- 
\  " Jicit their ſeveral” demands, after many delays, they were at 
length threatened with the royal diſpleaſure, . and obliged: to 


retire. It cannot reaſonably be {uppoſed, that this premeditated 
breach of truſt ſhould have eſcaped the notice of Demoſthenes, - 
Sho reprelented all Philip's actions in the worſt and ſtrongeit 
ght. Yet we find him quite ſilent on a fubject, which muſt 
have afforded ſuch an-ample field for his ſeverity. It ſeems © 
therefore more reaſonable to attend to thoſe who repreſent the 
' preſent ſchemes of Philip , as partly intended to conceal thoſe 
© * penſions. which the inteteſt of his affairs required him to di- 
ſtribute. Theſe were received by numbers in every public aſ- 
ſembly; and it was more 4 ri both for him who gave, 


and for. thoſe who. accepted them, | ta diſguiſe theſe penſions 


the © 


4 


appear at by time in - Macedon, and to concert their ſecret 


practices without ſuſpicion; as we may hercafter have occaſion 


to obſerve. 


. Et 2 N = 
c +57 + Otivi r, I. 7. p. 250. 


A 


I» 


— 


under the name of debts. They to whom he gave his own 
money, and they to whom he paid high intereſt, for the ſums 
he borrowed, were indeed equally obliged, and, of neceſſity, 
"cqually attached to him the one for fear of loſing his pay ; 
- - the others to ſecure that property which they had depoſited in 
his hands. Befides, the fair pretence of tranſacting buſineſs, 
and taking care of their private affairs, enabled his partiſans to 


8 


FE 


ilnſtantly diſappeared at the approach of Philip, who was now 
ds might ſecure the affections of the people ||. He aſſured them, 5 


1 


poſed him in an attempt to fortify Magneſia , and clamoured 


| ſtill maintained his garriſons. Their ports and harbours, they 


laüs, encouraged by theſe diſpoſitions of his e e 
a . 


Pitholaüs. He therefore marched to Pherae, obliging his ſol- 
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But the attention of this prince was, for ſome time, diverted 
by new commotions, which began to-riſe in Theflaly *®. Here 
the fickle inhabitants became impatient for new reyolutions f. 
They complained, that Philip had but expelled their former 
. tyrants to eftabliſh himſelf in their place: they actually op- 


loudly for the reſtitution of that city, and of Pagaſae, where he | 


cried, were only made ſubſervient to the intereſts of Macedon, ' 
_ Inſtead: of enriching the natural and original proprietors ;/ and 
urged ths neceſſity of confining theſe advantages to themſelves, 
and excluding thoſe, who, whatever their pretence had been, 
really appeared indifferent to the intereſts of Theſſaly ; and, 
. notwithſtanding their pretended-zeal, ſuffered the Phocians to 
- hazaſs them and the other confederates, without” that vigoroug 

_ - Interpoſition which they had been made to expect 5. Pitho- 


_ aided by Phoeis, once more appeared at Fherae, and ted 
his ancient title. Philip was equally concerned to regain the 
affections of the Theſſalians, and to oppoſe the open force of 


. . diers to obſerve the exacteſt diſcipline, and declaring, that his 
ſole deſign was to diſpoſſeſs the tyrant. This was effected 
without any violence; for Pitholaüs, incapable of oppoſition, 


leit at liberty to make ſuch further diſpoſitions in this country 


with all the appearance of a warm and ſincere friendſhip, that 

he really intended, and that his affairs would ſoon permit him, 

to give them up entire poſſeſſion of Magnefia ; that the ſacre d 

war ſhould be the principal object of his attention; that the 
Theſſalians, and their confederates, hould be freed ſrom all 

the expence and burden of this quarrel, the final deciſion of 

which nothing but the unjuſt ſuſpicions of Athens had pre- 

vented: that all his forces, and all his treaſures, were devoted 

to this righteous cauſe; and that the enemies of Theffaly yy 
. ſhould ſoon experience the ſincerity of theſe his declarations, . 
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. have come to Macedon, have ſuppoſed, that to him Alexander 
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Ten lid bis axtifice alem the jealoaſies of this | pedpley wbo 


. refignedithemſelves once more, with full confidence, to the 


promiſes which Philip freely laviſhed, regarding them only as 


- expedients; and, having thus diverted and allayed a ſtorm 
Which might have proved dangerous, he returned to purſue 


the means of inerepling the. luſtre and nee of his own 


Rn 


Philoſophers, poets, actors, e men of genius, and | 


artiſts, of every kind, were received, careſſed, and rewarded, 
at che court of Macedon. If a man of merit, in any part of 


Grecce, fuffered by the caprice, neglect. or eavy of his coun- 


trymen, he was ſure to be received by Philip with the diſtinc- 


. tion due to his abilities &. Thus when Leoſthenes, an Athenian 
eminent for his eloquence, was driven from his own country, 


by the envy of his enemies, or the ſuſpicions which the people 


were to entertain of his inte grity's he found ſuch effec- 
i qual protection, ſuch marks of affection, and reſpect from 


- / Philip, as made his countrymen aſhamed of their conduct; and 


taught them to xegret their error, in giving their enemy a ci- 


tien of ſuch merit But what ſeems ſtill greater proof of the 


reputation which this, prince had already acquired, and ſerved 
to extend and to increaſe it, was, that unfortunate princes and 


nobles crowded to his oburt, and there found a ſecure Aw.” 


When Egypt was at length ſubdurd by Ochus, and Nectanebus 
. obliged to abandon hisdoaynions, this prince is ſaid to have ta- 
ken refuge, not in Ethiopia, as Diodorus relates, but in Ma- 


cedon, with the only prince whom he thought capable of 


pro- 
tecting him againſt the Perſian: and here he was received and 
entertained with ſuch intimate affection and confidence; that 


* fuſpicions re ſugge ſted af an unwarrantable correſpondence 


detween him and queen Olympias. Hence authors,'who were 
inattentiye to the period ot time in which Ne tanebus could 


really owed. his birth; and henes all the fancies of leſa ancient 


and authentic writers t, and tlie accounts of thoſe magical arts 
by which, they ſuppoſe that this prince gained the affections of 


Aubin 8. But, ee may be een NIE) the reſi. 
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dence of Nectanebus at Macedon, it js certain, that Artabazus al 
and Memnon, two rebellious ſatraps (the one of whom had for bl | 
a long time maintained a war againſt his maſter, and the other. | 11 | 
afterwards proved the moſt dangerous enemy to Alexander) 1 
lived with their families at Pella, ſupported and protected bx iſ 
Philip, until Mentor the Rhodian, who had done the Perſian. » | 
great military ſervices, interceded for theſe his kinſmen, and 9 
made their peace. . i REO Y 416! 7 
To his own ſubjects Philip appeared to act with that ten- i 
 derneſs and moderation, that affability and condeſcenſion, ll 
which rendered him infinitely dear to them, notwithſtanding 10 
all the toils and diſtreſſes, by which they were continually * 
haraſſed and waſted, under ſo warlike and enterpriſing a prince, be 
His ears were ever open to their complaints, and every day, Pi | 
before he gave audience, an officer was employed to remind . - uh 
him in form that HR Was MORTAL : thus did he contrive to 1 
affe ct an appearance of humility; and, at the ſame time, to re- 
mind his ſubjects of his real greatneſs, to give them high ideas | 
of his elevation as a prince, and to aſſure them of his tender 
feelings as a man, and juſt concern for their welfare. 54 
It once happened, that a poor woman appeared before him 
to demand an audience *; and, according to the cuſtom of g 
Macedon, to requeſt, that he would hear and determine her * 
ſuit, Which had been long depending, and which various en- | 
gagemeats had obliged him ro poſtpone. Still he pleaded: his i 1 
embarraſſments, and - careleſsly put her off to ſome time of - 1 
greater leiſure... Provoked at theſe repeated delays, ſhe now 1 
anſwered bolaly: ( If you cannot find time to do me juſtice, Fa 
diveſt yourſeif of your, office; ceaſe to. be a king.” He at + 1 HD 
once conceived the full force of this remonſtrance, which a2 3 
juſt inqignation had, extorted from this oppreſſed creature; | 


e 


3 i h inApophs | . 


4 


n 


| whoſe reputation, it was faid, muſt be ruined by a fentence 


Fa 
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lin, is contained i in "that 955 fo imple, 5 at che bus, 


time: fo pregnant with good ſenſe, ceaſe to be a 1 


We have an n idee alſo of his unbiaſſed regard to juſtice, _ 
in that noble anſwer which he made to a - perfon who folicited 


him to exert his influence and authority in favour of a man , Þ 


7 
which wes going to be pronounced againſt him. ( I had ra 


| ther,” ſaid fre a ce that he ſhould loſe his reputation, than 5 


that 1 ſhould deſtroy my own.” Nor 1 in his quality; as's Judges 


did he affume any rigid ſeverity, or auſtere appearance. . 
the contrary, his natural gaiety Was ſometimes ſuffered to 
break forth; as in the caſe of two notorious villians, who 
accuſed each other before him; one of whom he. ſentenced Gf 


to be baniſhed; and, when the, other . to erult in his 


Canoe” 


his does and Anres in one diverſions Ad entertainments, 


With all the freedom of an equal. His viſits to them were not 
announced in form: he oftentimes ſurpriſed them totally un- 


provided ſor his reception and entertainment. On one of theſe 
occaſions, he is faid to have telieved his hoſt from his confu- 
ſion and diſtreſs, þ an artifice, which it may be thought be- 
neath the dignity of hiſtory to have tranſmittẽd to usf. The 
ſupper, to which he came uninvited and unexpected, a M0 


. ſcarcely Tufficient to ſatisfy the train which attended him. He 


f 


ordered thit it ſhould be privately intimated to the gueſts, that "i 


à ſecond and better courſe was ſoon to make its appearance. 


The expeQation of more delicate entertainment made moſt of 
them caf leſs freely: the prince, and they who were in the 


N e feaſted fully, and afterwards ha oy OP. *. 
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1 But: it is by no means honourable to the character of Philip ®, 
that, in theſe his hours of feſtivity, his companions are laid 


to have been frequently choſen for the extravagance of their 


humours, the lwelineſs and - bitterneſs with which they ex. 
ſed each other to ridicule, and the ingenioufneſs, and ab. 


Ject ſubmiſſion, with Which they flattered their royal boſt f. 

One Cliſophus is recorded to have aped his maſter with ſuch. 
infamous fervility, as to uſe but one eye, when Philip had loſt. 

one of his; and to halt, when Philip had been wounded in the . 


leg. If the prince betrayed the leaſt diflike of what he eat or 


drank, the countenance of the flatterer at once expreſſed the 


ſame ſenſations. With this be qa mixed an affectation 


of bluntneſs and rudeneſs, which r 74 Re kPa mga | 
en Philip one day up: | 


conceals the moſt delicate flattery 
braided him with his inſatiable. importunity, e Why then,” 


aid 18. do you allow me time to forget your favours?” And 5 


when he was upon ſome occaſion particularly ſevere upon him, 


« a truce to your: raillery,” replied Gliſophus, «if you expect _ 


chat 1 ſhould give yon a good character at coutt.” 


The entertainment which he derived from the extravagance 6 


and follies of thoſe with whom he converſed, appears from the 


N 
MR. 


ſtory of Menecrates the phyfician 4. This man was mad enough _ | 


- to fancy himſelf Jupiter, and is Tolle to Dave. written 4 e 
to e conceived i in theſe terms: 


40 eee Jupiter, 10 King Philis, heath 


. & You reign in Macedon; r r e 2 
7,0 Ms 7 1 bag the' realty. v tha — 


1 
ad : 


77 which Phil red 1055 Pray! 
« ie Php, ee bee, 
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no e OO 8 The Hint of this ſhort © aſt which 12 


all attributed to Agefilaus, confifs in tlie E 7 ngnlfication of the word 
„ 1 applied to is funda d, of wind oe 
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- tairiment, co which Menecrates was invited, While the 


0 thoſe qualities by whi 


ol his conduct, have been tranſmitted faithfully and exa | 
“ In the choice of his courtiers. and confidents,” - ſaith. the 


on BS 7 "SEES NY R £ : 8 * 3 n 4 N | 
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ſe his madneſs , Philip made a magnificent enter- 


other gueſts indulged themſelves in feaſting and drinking, the 
phyſician was treated like an immortal, 2 entertained with 
338 and incenſe. The firſt tranſport of joy, at ſeeing 
is divinity thus acknowledged, made him, for a while, re. 
ſign himſelf up to the deluſion: hunger, at length, forced him 
to recolle&- his condition; and, quite tired of | this. exalted - 
character, he abruptly left the company to flatter the humour 
of their prince, and ridicule this deity who was obliged to eat, 
in W W .. . - é e 
But flattery, 3 abſurdity, were not the worſt of 
Philip's companions were diſtinguiſnu- 


ed, it the remains of thoſe authors, who have written 1 ge 
ly. 
hiſtorian Theopompus, a8 quoted by Athenacus f, *he Sos * 


fulted neither merit nor probity; Greeks and Barbarians were 
entertained by him indiſeriminately, according to the de | 


of their abandoned impudence and diſſoluteneſs; and this „ 


famous collection ere called the friends of Philip. is 


eſteem, all his liberality,' was confined, to men plunged in di- 
bauch, and given up to the groſſeſt exceſſes of a licentious life. 


What ſorts of infamy, what kinds of vice, were they not guilty 


of? Some of them aſſectechthe exterior and deportment of the 


other ſex, and, by their ſhocking commerce, might rather be 


called Philip's miſtreſſes than his friends: equally abandoned 


to pollution and cruelty, to murder and proſtitution; Ene- 


mies of honeſty and good faith, and ſhamefully triumphing in 
| 2 perfidy. Nothing could eſcape their rapine, or 
. ſatisfy their avarice. 80 that this collection of wretches, 

though not exceeding cight hundred men, enjoyed a greater 


revenue than ten tho 


d Greeks, peaceably ſettled in the 


moſt fertile ſoil.” | 


| 


| This picture t, ſhocking as it is, is yet faid to be taken 


from an hiſtorian who flouriſhed in the reigns" of Philip and 
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Alexander, who was connected with their friends, favoured 
1 and whoſe works were carefully collected and 
geſted by the latter Philip, king of Maeedon, to do honour to 
the memory of his il luſtrious predecsſſor. It is well known: 
that ſeverity and aerimony were the peculiar characters of 
Theopompus: and ſuch fevetity} when juſtly merited, Philip 
frequently received with the utmoſt patience and indulgence. 
Yer, in juſtice to this prince, it muſt be acknowledged; that 
the whole paſſage is quoted by Athenaeus from the forty= 


ninth book of the hiſtory of Theopompus and that Diodorus * - 


- - obſerves, that the laſt fix books, from the forty- eighth to the 


7 fifty-fourth, are at leaſt ſuſpected f. The expreſſion of Dio- 


- dorus had even been thought capable of a ſtronger fignifica« 
tion,” That theſe laſt five books <vere entirely left in his time. Theſe 
deſcriptions; which Athenaeus hath - preſerved, ate rather: 
ranger and more offenſive than thoſe of Demoſthenes $ and 
pet we know, that the'orator' was at leaſt as remarkable for. 
1 ſeverity, and for, his force and art in aggravation, as the; 


* * 


hiſtorian. We know tec, chat the colourings of oratory are? 
| | | os of hiftory. It 

mult therefore be ſubmitted to the judicious; whether there 

be not reafon” to ſuſpect, that ſome later Writer might have 


generally higher and more ſtriking than th 


attempted to ſupply the. loſs of the laſt books of the hiſtory oß 
Theopompus; and unwarily indulged his imagination, in 
enlarging! on the deſcriptions of ' Philip's 4iffolute' manners, 
which he 

Hiſtorian,” as Suidas'F informs us, was ſo exactly imitated in 
his own days, às to: deceive the Greeks, much more might 


ſucceeding 8 loch a ſpurious addition as the genuine 
| Theopompus f and if the 8xquiſite taſte of the 
Athenians could not immediately diſtguiſh between the 


remains ot 
original and am ingenious copy; it is ſearcely preſumptuous 


* 


10ð9 ſuppoſe," chat Athenaeus, Photius, and ſome other writers, 
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found in the great Athenian,” If the ſtyle / of this 
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But however this may be, or howerer Philip might, at 
ſome times, indulge himſelf in pleaſure and ſenſuality, bis 
attention as not ono moment diverted from his grand deſigns. 
The iſland of Euboea, and the territories of Olynthus, were 

now the iomediate objects.of his machinations *, . The ſitua» _ 
tion and importance of; Euboea, which he juſtly called the 
| fetters/ of Greece, determined him to eſtabliſh ſuch an intereſt 
; there, as might facilitate the conqueſt of the iſland ; and, 
wich Olynthus, he was now no longer obliged to diſſemble; 
but reſolxed to ſeek an occaſion of coming to an open rupture, 
4 Eich the only powerful. neighbouring , ſtate which he bad 
- left unſabdued 3 the only Rate, which, by pniting with the 
Achenians, might enable them to haraßs his frontiers, or diſ- 
treſs his kingdom, F 3 d 4 125 > IS 46 33 1y 1 ö | Je . WHEY: E 73 | 
When the Athenians: had driven out the Thebans from 
Euboen t, they left the iſland free, and demanded no other 


of their general , named Hegeſilaus, who ſupported the . 
| of his 


f | 33 5 * ; $1 > '7 A 441 + > a Zh 
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Dewoſthenes a; though an inveterate enemy to the en- 
kroaching power of the Macedonian, oppoſed Plurarch, and 

adviſed his countrymen to reject his overtures. No other 

motive hath been aſſigned. for this conduct, but a ſovereign 
contempt-which he entertaivied for Plutatch and the Exetriaus. 
Poſſibly he might have conceived; and not without reaſon, 
that this tyrant was ſecretly in the intereſt of Philip; and that 

the whole affair was no more than the conſequence of a,ſcheme 
concerted between them, to engage the Athenians in an ex- 
.penfive and inglorious expedition, ſo as to fatigue atid exhauſt 


If ſuch was the opinion of Demoſthenes, it Was fully 
juſtified by the event: but, at preſent, he was fingle in this 
opinion; and it was received with fo much indignation, that 
the people; who naturally ſuſpected this apparent inconſiſteneß 
wich his former ſentiments, and were particularly inflamed 
by the party, whoſe private deſigns made them earneſt to en- 
gage their countrymen in this expedition; were ſeateely re- 
19 from; tearing. the orator to pieces. Demoſthenes 
bimfelf imputes this heat and violence to the latter cauſe. 
Nou may remember, ſaith he, in his oration on the Peace, 
t that during the diſorders of Euboea; when certain perſons 
tc perſuaded you to aſſiſt Plutarch, and to engage in an in- 
, glotious and enpenſwe war, Il was the firſt, the only one, 
.« who. zoſe up to. oppoſe ir; and ſcarcely! eſcaped their fury; . 
e who, fot a.trifling gain, were nrging: you to many highly 1 
„ pernicious meaſums.“ Butz althdugh he thus affects to 11 
confider this fury as the mere artiſice of intsigue and cor 1 
ruption, yet it is certain, that any oppöſition to the paflonngm 
and reigning ſentiments of the Athenians, Was frequently '- 
received with impatience and ;reſentment : and never were 
the) hurried om with greater: ardor, chan to this expedition. 
' Mem of diſt inction and eminence vied with each other in theit 
: xcal fat the public ſervice. They were for, ruſhing, all at 
once, intoitbe-uland, till Phocion, Who was appqiuted gene- 
ral, obliged them to be content with ſerving by turus f. The 
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orator, Hyperides,- who was 0 to equip a 0 veſtel, 
inſiſted oi fitting out two ; one on his own account, and one 
for his ſon *. Niceratus, "the; ſowof⸗ Nicias, embarked, not- 
withſtanding a lingerivg diſorder with which he was afflicted, 
and the recent loſs of his two children, which he then felt in 
all its force; Eretemon, Mantitheus, Euthydemus, Cleon, 
Ariſtocles, Pamphilus, all illuſtrious Athenians, fitted out 


their gallies: the three laſt commanded” them; the others 


zanked wich the cavalry, where Æſchines +, of whom. we ſhall 
- hereafter ſpeak, and Demoſthenes alſo ſerved. Thus did this 
people, whoſe impreſſions were ever violent, and who always 


added in extremes, ruſu on 20 an expedition: calculated 10 frye 


_ purpoſes of Philip,- e 


Their forces landed at Fretria 1. Where abaire Gina es 
a much worſe condition than had been imagmed. The troops 


of Philip were ſo diſpoſed as to command every advantageous 


poſt. He bad ſent in but few Macedonians. The greateft 
part of his force was formed of auxiliaries, who rather ap- 


* 


- peared to be employed and paid b ber Chaleis, than as mercena- 
ries in the ſervice of Philip d With theſe was alſo joined a 
large body of Phocians, (though enemies of Macedon, and 
NO of Athens) engaged by. ampler pay than they received at 

me: and Plutarch himſelf gave many indicatious of diſ. 
aſſection and treachety. Thofe wort they came to relieve, 


were found equally cotrhpted, and equally the enemies of 
KAthens with thoſe wham they were to engage. Thus was the 


ſnare diſcovered: but; happily; the eg of their leader * 
trioated them fre the danger. 


This man would have done "honour || ro the early and. leatt 

1 corrupted” times of che Atlienian ſtate, His manners were 
_ »formet'ih the atademy upon the models of the moſt exact and 
5 virtue. It was faid that no Athenianever faw him laugh 
or weep,” or deviate,” in anf; inſtance, from the moſt ſettled | 


-: gravity: and compofure He learned the art of war under 


dee y* and e moderated the erer and cor⸗ 
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reded che errors, of that general: his humanity he admired 
und imitated ; and taught him to exert it in a more extenſive 
and liberal manner, When he had received his directions to 
_ *fail, with twenty ſhips, to collect the contributions of the 
"allies and dependent cities; „ why that force?“ ſaid Pha- 
cion ; * if Jam to meet them as enemies, it is inſufficient; if 
J am ſent to friends and allies, a ſingle veſſel will ſerve.” He 
- bore the ſeverities of a military life with ſo much eaſe, that, 
if Phoeion ever appeared warmly clothed, the ſoldiers at once 
pronounced it the ſign of a remarkably bad feafon. His out- 
Ward appearance was forbidding, but his converſation eaſy and 
_-obliging ; and all his words and actions expreſſed the utmoſt 
affection and venevolence. - In the popular aſſembly, his lively, 
eloſe, and natural manner of ſpeaking, ſeemed, as it were, the 
echo of the ſimplicity and integrity of his mind; and had fre- 
quently a greater effect than even the dignity and energy of 
"Demoſthenes 4+ who called him * the pruner of his periods.“ 
He ſtudied only good ſenſe and plain reaſoning, and deſpiſed 
every adventitious ornament. In an aſſembly, when he was to 
addreſs the people, he was ſurpriſed by a friend wrapped up in 
thought. “ IJ am conſidering,“ ſaid he, „ whether I cannot 
retrench ſome part of my intended addreſs.“ He was ſenſible 
of the ill conduct” of his countrymen, and. ever treated them 
| With the greateſt ſeverity, - He defied their cenſures, and ſo far 
did he affect to deſpiſe their applauſe, that, at a time when his 
ſentiments extorred their approbation, he turned about; in ſur- 
priſe, and aſked a friend, “if any thing weak or impertinent 
had eſcaped him ?“ His ſenſe of the degeneracy of Athens 
made him fond of pacific. meaſures. He ſaw the deſigns of 
Philip, but imagined that the ſtate was too corrupted-ta ge 
him any effectual oppoſition. 80 that he was of the nuniber 
of thoſe men, who, according to Demoſthenes, in his third 
Philippie oration, & gave up the intereſts of the ſtate, not cor - 
ruptly or ignorantly, but from a deſperate purpoſe of yielding 
to the fate of a conſtitution thought to be irrecoverably loſt 
He was, of conſequence, ever, of the party oppolite to De noſ- 
thenes ; and, having been taught by experience to ſuſpect the 
popular leaders, conſidered his earneſtneſs to rouſe the à the- 
nians to arms, as an artifice to embroil the ſtate, and, by that 
means, to gain an influence in the aleably. 4 Phegry i”? 
2 Be. . Fe e 5 ; - 8 * 
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ſaid Demoſthenes, «the people, in ſome mad fit, will cer- 
73 lacxifice thee: to their fury.” é Yes !” replied he, 
4 7818 27 be their victim, if ever they have an interval of 
2 750 et they often prevailed on him to act againſt his 
judgment, though never to ſpeak againſt his conſcience. He 
never refuſed or declined the command, whatever might be his 
opinion of the expedition. Forty- -five times was he .choſen to 
lead their atmies, generally in his abſence; 3- and ever without 
the leaſt application. They knew his merit; and, in the hour 
dt danger, forgot that ſeverity with which he uſually treated 
their inclinations and opinions. 
Ide preſent occafiou demanded all his abilities, Nan 
aſſurances of the aſſiſtanee and concurrence of the Euboean 
ſtates had determined him to lead but a moderate number of 
forces into the iſland *.. He now ſaw the vanity. of theſe 
8 nor were his ſoldiers duly obedient to military | 
diſcipline. Immediately after the deſcent, numbers of his 
cavalry quitted him and diſperſed ; but theſe he would, by no 
means, recal or wait for: „ all that could be of real ſervice,” 
he obſerved, « continued with him: the mutinous and 5 51 | 
i bedient would not only prove uſeleſs and ungovernable them- 
i ſelves, but impede and corrupt others. And, as they are 
- conſeious of their own. miltenduc, they will be os leſs 
e apt (ſaid he) o miſrepreſent. or e us at our re- 
6c turn. * e 
Thus were the bbcans a ſuperior 4 1 an 7 
-inconvenience which ,Phocion determined, if poſſible, to re- 
medy by the advantage of fituation. The Eubocans are cele- 
brated by Homer for their firm and cloſe manner of engaging. 
y valued themſelves on verifying this elogium; and, by a 
8 which Strabo mentions to have ſeen engraven on a co- 
lumn in the midſt of che iſland, forbad the uſe of miſſive wea- 
. which they never employed, at leaſt in their civil wars f. 
is made Phocion chuſe for the ſituation of his camp, an 
_ near the plain of Tamynag, which it was probable 
the enemy would occupy, and ſeparated from it by a piece of 
rough and rocky ground, incloſed with a deep ditch, Here 
e hiadſelf, and whe: ee , of Callias 


| 
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who. encamped on the oppoſite plain, and exerted all his effprts 
to ſurround him. Some days he remained * beſieged in his 
camp: the news was brought to Athens; and reinforcemen 3 
were. decreed, In . mean time the. Zak prepared for a 
general aflault, As they advanced, Phocion ordered his men 
to ſtand to their arms, while. he himſelf Went to ſacrißce: 
in which, either his religion, or artifice, engaged him for 
ſome time. His ſoldiers began to be impatient for the charge: 
but, as he obſerved on this or a like occaſion, “ They could” 
not then make bim valiant, nor he make them wiſe.” 
Plutarch, who. probably ſa his dehgn, ang was. willing. to 
defeat it, began to utter many inſipyations. to the diſadvantage - 
| the general's courage z and, in a pretended fit of. zeal, 
charged, the enemy himſelf at the head of the auxiliaries, 
hen the cavalry. ſaw this, they forgot the orders of Ae 


had formed the cavalry on a plain which had been uſed for a 
horſe. courſe, charged the right Wing of te enemy. This 


. even accuſed as a deſerter of his rank- Sſchines indeed h 
2 Plutaxch, 18 Phocioa, £ſchin- In CteGph« f. z 
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haved. with an n intrepidity which was honoured' e „ 
and was appointed, by Phocion, to bring the news of x 
victor) to Athens. 7 
The conduct of Plutarch, in the late engagement, Kee” 
him juftly. fuſpected *, And ſome further practices and in- 
telligences, in Which he was diſcovered, of the declaration | 
and open avowal of his attachment to the Macedonian intereſt, 
determined Phocion to treat him as an enemy. By drove him 
the fort of 
Zaratra, ſituated advantageouſly on that part of the iſland which 
projects, as it were, into an iſthmus, ſo as to command the ſea 
on each fide,” The garriſon ſurrendered, but Phocion would 
not ſuffer any one o the Greeks to be made a priſoner : © leſt 
de the Athenians,” ſaid he, . ſhould at ſome time be inflamed 
« by their popular” leaders, and, i in a ſudden fit of fury, wreak 
Thus had Philip the mortification bo find his ſecret praices 
for this time, ineffectual 5 The expedition ended to the im- 
mortal honour of the illuſtrious Athenian, who re- embarked 
at Styra, with his victorious army. and, with all his ſhips col 
lected and drawn up in order of rm crowned with garlands, 
and enlivened by the ſound of flutes; with which'the rowers 
kept time, entered the port of Athens, amidft the FTE 25 | 
Lago ing of his foldjers aud fellow citizens, * ; 5 
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RUMOURS of a conſpiracy to dethrone Philip. — Ye Olynthians 
* Juſpefed of ſharing in it.— Philip invades their territories. —T hey 
g @pply to Athens for offiflance.-—Firſt EW oration of Demoſe 
 , thenes. — He is oppoſed by Demadet.— Character of this leader. 
barer ſent to the relief of Olynthus.—The greſs of the Ha- 
 eodonian arms.—Confternation of the Olynthians.—Th ey are di- 
Feated. Send à ſecond embaſſy. 10 Athens. The confuſion of the 
 Athenians.—T hey ſend out a galley in queſt ef Chares.— He re- 
turnt. — His exploit, and triumph. The Athenians elevated 
The ſecond Olynthiac oration of Demoſthenes. —New ſuccours ſent 
10 Olynthus under the command of Charidemus.—T} Olynthians 
again defeated —T hey _ Apellonider.— Entruft their cavalry 
e Euthycrates and Lafthenes.—The conduct of Charidemus.— 
. The Olynthians once more ſolicit the "Athenians —The third 
Olynthiac oration of Demoſthenes. —The character of Aiſchines — 
Hie encourages the Athenians to tale up arms, and to excite the 
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Jon, condemned to death 
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— . becomes maſter of the tamn.— 


Olynthus del; and the inhabitants. fold—driftatle fupefted 
of cruelty, —Inſtance of Philip's condeſcenfion. —T be Athenians 
affected by the misfortunes of the Olynthians.— Philip s behaviour 
to the traitors who had lately ſerved him, — His two natural bro- 
thers put to death. Philip celebrates games in hanour of the 
muſes —The humanity of Satyrus.—Philip carries on a pyratical 
aur againſt Athens. — Prafiiſes ſecretly in Euboea.—T he defeat 
of Moloſus. —Overtures for an accommodation between Athens 
and Macedon. — Agreeable to the Athenians. — Ariſtodemus aud 
Neoptelemus ſent to Pella. —The Athenians again inflamed by 
AE ſcbines.— Their hent- allayed by the arrival of | Phrynon.— 
Pbilocrales moves the aſſembly to enter into a treaty with Philip. — * 
His motion ſupported by Demoſthenes.--Probable reaſons for this 
conduct. Stratocles and Euoratus confirm the people in their fa- 
wuruble ſentiments of Philip,—T en ' ambaſſadors appointed 10 
treat about a peace. „ e 


„ 1 4 
_ 


cedon was alarmed hy aà conſpiracy *, formed (as was 
poſed) by Archelaus, Aridacus, and Menelaus, three natu- 
ral ſons of Amy ntas, to dethrone Philip, and to divide the 


Dae, che diforders of Euboea, the kingdom of Ma- 
A bo 
kingdom between them. It doth not appear probable, that 


dn attempt of this nature could have really been made againſt 
a prince, ſurrounded with large atmies, ſtrengthened by alli- 


ances, and admired and beloved by his ſubjects: yet the dan- 


| 83 .Induſtriouſly. magaified by Philip and his creatures. 


aus was ſeized, Ag iP to the cuſtom of Mace- 
y che army. Aridaeus and Mene- 


laus had taken refuge in Olynthus ; ſuſpicions ſcem to have 

deen tomented of this ſtate, es ſharing deeply in the conſpi- 
racy 3 and an indignation t0 have been artfully raiſed, againſt . 

| a Feople whocould thus. baſcly join in deſigns againſt their 
| uy, their friend, and DENGLACLQT The diſpobtions Which 
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They bad already diſcovered, the jealouſy and hatred which 


they had already expreſſed of Philip, muſt have given ſome 


credit to fuch repreſentations; and that prince well knew 
how to improve every circumſtance, and to find the faireſt and 
moſt plauſible pretences for his deſignnss. 

Olvynthus was now much more powerful than ever. When 
Lacedaemon came, with all her force, to fall on the Olynthian 
territories, the ſtate commanded but five thouſand foot, and 


four hundred horſe . Ten thouſand foot, and one thouſand 


horſe, was now the force of Olynthus: and its dominions 
were enlarged m_ ſtrengthened by the conceſſions made b 
Philip in the infancy of his reign, But the Macedonian had 
taken care to render all their power ineffectual. The Olyn- 
thiang ſaw ſeveral of their citizens grown rich and great, in a 
manner quite unaccountable ; their poſſeſſions were enlarged; 
they raiſed ſtately houſes ; and diſplayed their affluence and 
magnificence. This was the price at which they fold their in- 


tegrity to the enemy of their e 05 were their fellow 
m the confidence and 


citizens ſo infatuated, as to grant t 
reſpect, due only to riches acquired by merit and honeſt induſ- 
try. Thus did corruption prepare the way to their diſtructi- 
on: and then was the time for Philip's attack. He demanded 
that his two brothers ſhould be ſurrendered to him. The 


Olynthians, either convinced of their innocence, or thinking 
themſelves bound to protect them from the conſequences of 
an attempt which they themſelves had encouraged, refuſed 


abſolutely to give them up f: and, to ſupport his demand, 
Philip led his Bee directly into their territories. 

The firſt e er of their danger determined the Olyn- 
thians to diſpatch ambaſſadors to Athens, to cement chat 
| friendſhip, Which their mutual intereſts had already formed; 
and to engage the people to enter into that ſtrict alliance, 
vhich might oblige them ta ſend aſſiſtance to the Olynthians, 
againſt an enemy they were equally concerned to oppoſe, 
__ Phittip's preſent invaſion had raiſed the ferment and confuſion 


at Athens natural to a people, whoſe inquiſitive diſpoſitions 
had ever rendered them artentiye to the motions of their rival ; 


* Dem. de fal. Leg ſet . oha. 0%, N. 
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though Gi ir Hs: and ſupineneſa kept them 6 dined; 
1 or preventing them #, A War between theſe two neigh- 
bouring Powers, which had. been long the object of their 
(wiſhes, as the only means of canfining- Philip's views to his 
own kingdom, had now happened: and an aſſembly was con- 
vened to deliberate on the meaſares proper to be taken in 
conſequence of this event. The ambaſſadors were introdu- 
ced and heard 7 and moſt of the eminent ſpeakers delivered 
their opinions on this important occaſion. At length Demoſ- 
'thenes aroſe, and ſupported the demands of Olynthus, i in ar 
firſt of thoſe which are called Olynthiac orations. RY: 
; . Addreſs and energy are equally conſpicuous. in this perfor- 
mance. He begins with congratulating his countrymen on an 
event ſo agreeable to their vie ws, ang avourable to their inte- 
| reſts. But let, us attend to the orator himſelf, in his remark- 
| ably delicate and fine exordjum. „ In many inſtances (Athe- 
e nians I) have the Gods, in my opinion, manifeſtly declared 
« their favour to this ſtate: nor. is it leaſt obſeryable in this 
6 reſent juncture. For that an ene my ſhould ariſe. againſt | 
« Philip, on the very, confines of his kingdom, of no incon- 
44 ſiderable power ; and, what is of moſt importance, ſo de- 
70 termined u n the war, that they conſider any accommoda- 
* tion with him, firſt, as inſidious; next, as the downfal of 
« their country; : : this ſeems. no eſs than the gracious interpo- 
"8 fition of heaven. itſelf. At muſt, therefore, be our care, 
| 40 (Athenians 1) that we ourſelves may not fruſtrate this good- 
% neſs... For! it mult reflect diſgrace, nay, the fouleit infamy, 
„ upon us, if we appear tq have thrown away, not thoſe 
e ſtates · and territories only which we once commanded; but 
* choſe alliances ; and rege incidents which fortune hath 
« rovided for „ 
| e greatneſs of Philip”; 5 power, 8 the continued courſe of 
; kits ſucceſſes, were the, confiderations which pringipally diſpi- 
_ ited the Athenians, and poſſibly were urged with too much 
Force, by the ſpeakers which had before appeared. Theſe he 
| thereforer age in ſuch a manner, as to convince them of 
the necefhity of oppoſing him, and, at the ſame time, to en- 
tourage them to the attempt. Corruption and artifice a are : the _ 


r 


# Dem. Ota. 2. fer. 5 Toure Sema. op- 1 re 


#0 


cauſes ta which he aſeribes his elevation. All thoſe whom he | 


deceived, and made the inſtruments of his power, are now 
convinced of his inſincerity; and ready to unite, and to reduce 


him to his original condition. No acquiſitions, no advantages, 


can ſecure him from the fatal effects of this combination. . For 
when forces join in harmony and affection, and one common 
intereſt unites the confederating powers, then they ſhare the 
toils with alacrity, they endure the diſtreſſes, they perſeyere. 
But when extravagant ambition, and lawleſs power, (as in his 


caſe) have aggrandized a ſingle perſon; the firſt pietence, the 
lighteſt accident, ovrerthrows im z and all his e is 


daſhed at once to the ground. For it 
is not poſſible to found a laſting power 1 
and treachery. . Theſe may perhaps ſucceed, for once; and 
borrow. for a while, from hope, a gay wid flouriching appear» 
| ance. But time betrays their weakneſs ;; and they-fall into ruin 
of .thetnſelyes, For as, in {tructures of every kind, the lower 
Parts ſhould, bave the greateſt fixmnels ; ſo the grounds and 
principles of actions - ſhould be juſt and true. But theſe ad- 


is not, no Athenians! it 
1. Ar . 11 


vagtages are not found in the actions of Philip,“ i 
lle therefore, recommends to. them , to diſpatch immediate 
and effectual ſuecours o the O. R ambaſſadors 
0 zuimats and encourage the Theſſiſiads/in their difpolitions 
which had lately appeared, and which, be ſtill infiſts, were 
utterly 8 Philip. ; and to enforce their remon- 


* 


ſtrances by their qwu vigour and activity, Such a conduct he 

declares, could not fail to bring down that ruin, upon Philip, 

Which he repreſents as. juſt impending, and f ready to cruſm 
his ubjedts, bis folders, bis eserſte 


n im wes by ee ee 
his jealouſy, and envy, his inſatiable ambition, and even his 


vicdories, all conſpired | te involve him. To the Athenians, 


and to their miſconduct, to the abuſes and corruptions which 


had crept into the adminiftration, and to theſe only, he im- 
putes the AT: of thcir.cnemy.... Some of theſe corrupti- 


9 


ons he diſplays, at large z others he hints at with ſufficient ſe- 


+ 


. thorough reformation... © B 
D Mthe v3 +#4 0 | 0 40 92 Yr d 'by Demi: 472 * n 
Demoſthenes was vigorouſly oppoſed by Demades “, a po- 


Pula eden men. of conſiderable Rt, 1 Nes take the . 


* Philocharus in Dionyſ. Epiſl. ad. Amm- 


verity; and .concludes with enforcing the necellty of a 
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ed, as Timotheus obſerved, to Carty the bäggage, than to com- 
BY LIES n R e n „ 
mand an army. 1 Toth 8 17 7 2 1 2 1 2. Wy 4 7 $4} 93 3 
© While the Athenians' were thus employed Rt rag 6 "and 
| forming decrees and refolutions, Philip Was in the : K „ And | 
acting with all imaginable vigour”. No ſooner had this prince 
entered the Chalcidian region, than the commanders of ver 
J RW 6 os 1 ins ($16 ; F IT ALE 2 $3242 
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| ſea, ſoch fad the lande fate; an 


dation, e eee 6 treats fo a8 ſome reſpite of 


the pre 


the pengeeagion of. Philip. He 
upon the 


town were ready to receive his bribes, and to open their gates. 


bot. 


ritime city, whoſe citadel was 2 by strong walls to the 
+Þ 


hemlelyes 3. and, by affecting ſome attention to their 
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advanced within forty ſtadis of Olynthus, he took off tlie 
maſk ; avowed his reſolutions of for ever preventing his 
ene mies from forming of connexions with this ſtate, Which 
might embarraſs or diftreſs him ; and declared explicitly, that 
either the Dlynthians muſt quit their territories, or he could. 
„ „((( ares 
- This people had long ſuſpected, hut now received a terrify- 

ing probf, that he meditated uo leſs than their flual ruin and 
ſubyerfion. Vigour and reſolution wete the only means left to 
fave them f. They collected their "own forces, with whom - 
they wanted thoſe which their neighbours: could afford, and de- 


termined” to try their fortüne in the bo 4 ey fought 
bravely ; and their cavalry, in particular, 


U 


d their c 5 dar, ditinguihed" chem- 
felves by cheir gallant conduct. But they were defeated, and 


ſhut up within their Walls: and; while the vickor was prepar- 
ing for a vigorous ſiege, ambaffadors were again fent to Athens, 
to repreſent the defperate condition of Olynthus, and to urge 
che necellity of fupporting this ſtate againſt che Matedaniart 
arms.” : | wry 25 14 , A 05 10 13%; qa 8 rau > L 2 0 _ 5 on 0 a 5 
Here were Again raiſed that tumult and confufion 8, which 
the news of Philip's" victories uſually occaftoned. Of cheir 
general, their army, their fizer, they had no accounts 7 their 
allies were not K unprotected, but their fertlements and 
dependent; rowns in "Thrace, particularly in che Cherfoneſus, 
wete invaded'ant” harafled_by the Macedonians” They were 


alſo alarmed with intimarigns of a treafonable Lorreſpobdeneę 


carried on within theik city, by which 14 ſecretly' ſup 


plied with arms, and all, neceffaries for his fleet.” At the mo 


tion of Timarchits, a populat leader, and zealous oppoſer- of 


ing fentence'g 
Tay 
Had th 


8 5 & fri 2 N . 1 1 ' 


the Macedoniati intereſt , they iffued out à decree; denvunc- 

entre f each age int af fuch infamous practices: and 
us Hſtrefſed his country. The molt firenubuy' partiſans 
ofthis commander held down their heads in Cohfuffon : and 
to alla che preſent ferment, Cephiſophon J, one of his moſt 
obliged te move, char Antiochus, 
C 2 i 
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Pu KING OF MACEDON: ths, 


| hs. commanded, /thoſe allles Wider ü bent 
but with advices, ſhould immediately: ſet. ſail; and ſeek, out,, 
' this chick; to whom the Athenians had entruſted their fleets 2 
and; when found; ſhould inform him, chat the Atheni 
ple were highly ſurpriſed, that Philip ſhould; be tu red. to. 
_ invade, their dependent ſettlements, while they themſelves. 
were totully ignorant what ; courſe. their admiral had taken 3. 
Where he was now; ſtationed 3 or. in bet mannet he had diſ-. 
poſted his forces. 
But he himſelf now brought the news bf. hin-q own 5 
as we find them recorded in thoſe fragments of Theopompus, 
which Athenatus hath preſerved. Inſtead of oppoſing the 
attempts againſt Olynthus ; inſtead of protecting any of the 
Atheniani ſettlements ; he had contented biniſelf with making _ i 
a deſcent on the coaſt of Pallene; Where he met thoſe eigjk. 
hundred men, who were called Philip's ſriends; and.who 64 3 i 
been already deſcribed; headed by one Audaeus, . . — 7 
fell with all his force, and ſoon put them to. flight * was | 
now returned in triumph to Athens; and, in honour of this: "4 
illuſtrious victory, gave à public entertainment; on which he 
expended no leſs than ſixty talents, e * had exacted from 
the Phocians: The people, who judged, of. the zmportance of, -- 
the exploit, by. the manner in Which it Was celebrated, ima. 
gined, that their general muſt have given Philip ſome very fatal 
8 3: aud the, aflembly, now convened to conſider the de- 
mands of Olynthus f, breathed nothing but contepapt and i in 2 
dignation at Philip's preſent entexprizes, and . nd, e 5 
vagant menaces of revenge and chaſtiſement. 5 
were their diſpoſitions, when Demof enes A geared, D 
a addreſſed the aſſembly, in the ſecond of the on vathiag.. 
orntiong. Ie begins, on this nne correclin the 5 | 
vanity and confidence of his countrymen; der Frouſes bees b; „ 
by che texrar; of. impending danger, aud affects t to, conſider th Ia. 
defence af .Qlynthus, as the laſt and; only means of : een > 
the verys bei ng ot Athens. They were now engagech in „ 
ance, with. | org ee be nd. e . 
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ES: was oy at queſtion.” By the original conftitation of Athens, 
f every ci , Wendet Gino, was obliged to ſerve per- 
;F _  ſorallly in the field, until he had arrived at the age of forty - 
5 Ten. o Ration; cireveſtances, or chiratter}oould poſſibly, 
| 3 excufe * t Hut all, without Aiſtinction, men 
of emitence, men who Bad been dignißed 5 public offices, 
4 _ philoſophers, whoſe" lives were” devoted/to.contemplation;>to- _ 
dhe acquiſition and. propagation of knowledge, gloried in tle 


a, ” 


country, and in the reſolution and bravery-with wlüch ys 
? Fought Its battles, even in the ſtation of private foldiets, We 
fftid Plato (in his apology) boaſting of ee -proveels of- N 
| bis maſtet Bocrates : and his gn aGibns in the Held have not 
Wanted che due appfaufg of hiſtory." Bur neu deerees had 
no been made; aud net, cuſtoms imrodhced, by which men 
of wealch and intereſt wete enabled to proture an eremption 
from military duties 3 10 at it was berome exceeditigiy dif- 
fſfcuft ic raiſe an army compoſed of Athenian citizens: While 
2 ſeniſeleſß protuſen at home, and ill eoncerted and umſucdefs- 
cl expeditions abroad, had, by this time, alinoſt entirely ex- 
- Haufted their finances,” The weight of rab ear 8er Mn | 
t be univerſally complained of; and ſome attempts ſeem to 
3h: _ ___, Hye been made to put an end to that ſhameful mifapplication 
3 - -6f their treaſure to the ſupport of theatrical emertainments. 
| _- Apotlodonus, in particular, © wiſe and : public-ſpirted Arhe- 
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_  -/\thenesF, that this importunt affair ſhoult be duly weighed 5 = 
mud chat they mould confider of the "expediency of "applying . 
tte redundancies! of their treafüry, according} te the ötigina! 
ment, to the ſupport «of cheir an mies: But afl ſuch attempts 
Ver now effectually fruſtrated z for Enhulus f, & popular lender 
lo fcngkht to gain an intereſt and influente in the aſfembly, 
+ by flattering the viees and Follies pf his conntrytnien, had lately 
Fir aled to have a la paſſed by which itwas prodocunced a eapi- 


; ? 


1 9 


** 
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nation of thetheatrical money. Thus was every, honeſt 
 - _ counſellor reduced to the melancholy alternative, of either 
__aſing ver id filence | fo ſcandalous amd perhieious 
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mam, propoſed” to the affembiy; as we learn from'Demaſe 


i offetic* for any man to propoſes deerte for the alie- 


— 4 5 


1 Dl. 335 


u dete, or of ſacrificing his. life 10 his Gncerity and ute | 
ity. % art K . 

1 were the great difficulties, with, which Dex althenes 

was no to: ruggle.; and his perſonal ſafety obliged | % 

nagt this latter point with the exacteſt caution. pau 

_ rpagilkrates,”: 7 he, b i« for the inſpection. of pour lon z n 

to enact any new laws; you have already a ſy —_ 


but to xcpeal thoſe, whole ill effects, Jou now erperience. 
mean the laws relating to the theatrical funds (thus open 
dkelare it) and ſome about the ſoldiery. "Drake the fiſt, 
dier s pay goes, 8 eas heatrieal cxpences,. to-the,u K bor iner 
tive h the them ſereen thoſe from juſtice, Who decline th 
ſervies of the eld, and thus damp the.ardopr of thoſe diſpo 
to ſerre aus- When you have repealed t theſe, and xendered 
donſiſtent with-ſafety to adv iſe you juſtiy, then ſeck for ſo 
perſon 10 prœpoſe at. decree, which,you axe all ſenſible the 
Common gegd xequites. But, till chis be done; expeRt. not that 
any man wil urge your true intereſt, when, ſor urging 701 3 
tue intereſt, 30% ce pay him with, deſttuction. Te will derer 
And "wb gal a e the. conſegyence gan he only - | | 
this; he who, offers-his opinion, and moves for your goncur- i 1 
rence, ſuffers ſome unmerited. calamity 5 but Jour affairs ar 
bot in the leaſt advanced 3 nay, chis additional inconvenience 
Ai ſe, thaty for the future, it will appear more f 
to.gtyiſe. pte han gee at preſent. And the authors pt.theſe 
_ Jaws ould d\ alſo be the authors, of their. -repeal... Fax, e 
not juſt that be public favour ſhould be beſtowed ed on them, 
* in ftaming theſe law, have greatly injuted, the com- 
munity; and that the pdium ſhould fall; on:him,. whoſe, 9 
- mud: aten are of important ſervice tous all. Vati theſe 
regulations be e made, -you-mulſt. not thin any man ſo.greats | 
that he e thoſe laws with impunity 3 œ o 
"om . tn plunge. himfelk into enen and een de. 
6b 3 age Hy yoda 
| ogrels of this ſpeech, he-draws acontralt be en 
5 "ip ancientand..proſent ſtate of Athens ; between thercondu 
of: former times and chat of his cotgmporaries 4, which, ,as.,.t 
{ets the corruptions of their Rate oy he, dee de 
deſerves e at large. — | en 3 2 OY 
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to A ſummary account-of the conduct of your anceſtors, and of 
* Tiſhall mention but a few things, and theſe well 
: (for, if you would purſue the way to happineſs, you 


it dut.) Theſe our anceſtors," therefore, whom the orators ne- 
ver courted, never treated with that indulgence, with which 
are flattered, held the ſovereignty: of Greece; with gene- 

ral conſent; five and forty years ; depoſited above ten thouſand 
 . ' talents in our public treaſüry; kept the king of this country in 
that ſubjection, which a barbarian owes to Greeks ; erected 
monuments of many and illuſtrious actions, which they them 
ſelves- atchieved, by way and ſea; in'a o__ are the onix 
non hd have W ted to polterity wel 0% ak i ful 
rack to envy. Thus great do they appear in the affairs of 
Let us now view them within the city, both in their 

— 2 — rivate conduct. And, firſt; the edifices' which 

tir adminiſtrations. have given us) their: decorations of out 
l and the offerings which they depoſited, are ſo nume 


not exceed them. Then, in private life, ſo "exemplary was 
their moderation, their adkierence to ancient manners ſo. ſcru- 
paulouſſy exact, that, if any of you ever diſechered the houſe of 
3 9 — or Miltiades, or any of the illuſtrious men of thoſe | 
times; he muſt allow, that it was not diſtinguiſhed by the leaſt 
extrasrdinary ſpleridor,' For they did not fo conduct the pub- 
He* buſineſs; as to aggrandize themſelves" their ſole great ob- 
ject was to exalt the ſtate. And thus, by their faithful atrach- - 
hier Greece, by their piety to the gods, and by that equality 
aintained among themſelves, oy were pee 

base no 2 }to the ſummit of proſperit ,.. 
* guch was the ſtate of Athens at that ies when the men 
13 2e mentioned were in power. But what is your condition, 
under thoſe indulgent miniſters who now direct us ? Is it the 


Lathejor- nearly the ſame Other things 1 mall! paſs over; - 


1 might expatiate on them. Let it only be obſerved, 
that we are now, as you all ſee, left without competitors; the”. 
Lacedacmonians loſt; the Thebans engaged at home; and not 
one * all the other ſtades of Mn: ſutficient to oY 
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4 Aud lite (hick the orator) let me intreat your attention ; 


7 —— not lock abroad for leaders; our own countrymen ow. 


rous, and ſo magnificent, that all the efforts of ' poſterity 'can- 
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PHILIP. KING OF MACEDON. * 
the ſovereignty with us. Yetat a time, when we might. be 
enjoyed, our own. .dominions in ſecurity, and have been I 
umpires in all diſputes abroad our territories have been wreſted: 
from us ; we have expended above one thouſand five hundred 

talents to no purpoſe; the allies, which we gained in war, 
have been loſt in time of peace; and to this degree of 
power have we raiſed up an enemy againſt ourſclves, (For 
let the man ſtand forth, who can ſhew whence, Phulip. has de- 
med his greatneſs, if not from us.) 155 
In the conclufion, he once more hints at the expediency of 

| paying their ſoldiers with the money now deſtined to the uſe 
of; the 8 ſtill guarding againſt” any formal motion or 
n And, to treat this affair with ſtill greater delicacy, 
55 uggeſts ER method of eluding, the foxce of Eubulus's 
13 ee that is, that theſe theatrical diſtributions ſhould be 
ö i continued; but that all thoſe, who were in the. ſervice of 
the public, Ind who uſually received their ſeveral, ,appoint- 
ments, ſhould now diſcharge their reſpective duties, without 
pay, fee, or reward; ſo that the: name only of theſe Ader 
tions would have in that caſe.;remained. . 
But howerer he Athenians, i Be have 5 99 or . ro- 
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b Fe Peta to Have eellcovera ſuch abilities 4 ee | 
thredtenedto retard his progreſs. He knew the value of brave, | 
| ee an faithful officer ; and judged it neceffary to de- 
ve” His enemies of ſo important an acquifition.” His gold had 
| gained 4 conſiderable party within the walls of Olyn- 
"whoſe malicious practices, and factions” Eamours 
ithians were fatally deceived, and made to enter rtain 
icionsof- the integrity ©  Apollonides, Blinded by ies 
hs, and inflamed and d ceiyed by 9 arts, they 12 sten 
ell readily to one of Philip creatures , Who was employed 
to' pity Fim publicly; banfhed their zealous and honeſt * 
general, and unhappily were prevaitet/on'to gonfer his com- 
** ppon Euthycrates and” Tales, two corru zpted "and - 
' haniloned traitors,” who'had Told theniſelyes, aud their coun- 
me Phifip. Such was che madneſs, of oh ipany + and s 
fe and dangeyous a teft bf real weir doch pe . fre- 
5 ee, Pa es” OH ee | 
: NO EE Obaridemüs, at the Lame abs e ved u 
leis and contem 9 and their 2 diſtingui 
8 coy by his inſolence and debauchery. At eyery meal, dctbrd. 
5 Bis cuſtom, he grabk to a e elous panes Fi and. 
2 lily inſulted the daes of Olytithus by his brutality. He 
| s even fo inſolent and abandoned, is to demand chat the . 
nate of 'Olynthus ſhould p or him a beautiful youth, a 


e then in the e A reward for His pretended ſer 
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5 41 0 Winde, thus bnhappily circum Oy ers "oy 
| pine 1 once Ro A e and td delire a Teinforce- |, 
| os . of, citizens animated with a fincere adler f for 
1 Foun > theif own glory, and the common aufe, "De- 1 
mbſther nes was till their ſtrenudus advocate, and, ont 1s UE 
5 — , prohoynced” the "third Olynthiae oration.” "THE. fame 
eyes te vigour and refolution, the Tame animated . | 
| Sits” mnt 'renidnftratices, are viged in this performance, 
"with ew ſpice aun energy. The fur 'of the 'oratat's ale 
1 this: to ſend iilmediare Taccours 'to'Olynthus, and thefe - 


or ned of citizens; td make, at the fame time, a diverſion in 
ce ns 92 Fer 2 55 ambaſſadors | 494 vgh Greece, to 
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Their former miſconduct (aggravated and in ed by 


and to inſpixe them With the glorious reſolution of unitin; 


ration of the theatrical A but with ſtill greater caution 
and reſerve... In this ace | 


againſt the common enemy *, He again reſumes the conlide- 


critics have remarked « with 
. pleaſure and ö the different pictures which he 1185 


of Philip for the different urpoſes of Sharing and en 
ng has W t ark be BR 


; he has. riſen gradually to te 


pi itch of -F gt 
and is now ready. to appear * t. ic walls of At eps, wt 


nat inſtant! y 9ppo ſed. Then, left their minds he be'top "oc 

5 affected by the danger, he is repreſented in tn 

15 totally different. His power is by, no means real or ſolid; 
his allies are ready to revolt; his King dom i 18 threatened! with 


7 22 and deſolation ; Fog he i is 4 uſt ready to. be cculhed b 


refs hi im. Bure s confi Ae 
were 20 moſt Fay OY. 7% ſeems to. have Arcided the? Upnger 


of welling too long on 1 5 feprefentatlon, ang concly 


. 5 and abilities +. His father had be bd 


emo 
8 c Bo, N more fimple, he 1 is bels e and, | by-befrig 


with the dreadful i image of a formidable enemy ravagin th s 
"SRP: and ſhutting them up withit their Ry 05 
We now became the favourite * topic at Athens and . 
chinks, among others, loudly declared' for is. ;F Bly po 
der, as yet uncorrupted by the gold of Maced on, 19 E 
1 in the aſſembly, Wach was uſual acg wited 7 


rants, wk Lacedaemon Had im {24 on ee, 
2 made ee .of that" ate” 7 ; 15 15. 

ne in theſe times p Horder was eon era y 1 
he earlier years of tl : | were ſpent t 01 18 leſs Hon inns. 
- oceup atl ons; but he ag lose powers and Tecampfi in 4 
Which 955 failed. 50 from his {tate of obſcurity; * 
Wo. « his ſtyle was full, diffulive,” and ps I He was | 
dee a ſtranger to the glowing expreſſions, : and dari) gures, of | 
Rebe Which He treats With contemp pt 1 50 Tidicule., 
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1755 See Bas not ſo much ſtrength and energy. 

A Kiliat expreſſes it, carnis plus habet, Tacertorum 811 

wk 9 5 would view his abilities to the greateſt 

7 ny gs not compare them 0 choſe of his 
ben WL 


70 5 Bo Vight ea and AE attention will eras 
. 4 oh eg rp 92 wn in his Kyle, which At * 
«' fürſt, appears only low ing and harmonious? © 
On the preſent occaſic on. he, mounted the gallery, FR 
whence. the. ublic een a0ddreſfed the affembl 77 and vehe- 
mently urged the de 4 857 of vigorous and active mea- 
| Fares * He pro oduced oue ſcander a player, @ man not likely . - 
to be hear with the lefs favour, on account | of his profeſſion, 
. x0 525 them of the practices of Philip in Arcadia, of which 
| 29 been lately witneſs ; of his induſtry and artifice in 
forming an intereſt chere; and Fr "the zeal' and courage with 
Which Aſchines had o been his partiſans.” He expatiated on 
thele and. all 5% 5 7 70 lange rous deſigns of. Philip, and in- 
- YEighed,. with great, ins againſt the indolence and inſen- 
ſibility of. bis A He recalled all the glory of their 
aug to their 3801 2 0 inſiſted on the gere ckey of acting 


of the ſtate, and Worth 1 of the ſoveteigus and protec- he 


. tors 8 0 Tec Ls "He urged, them! ta ſend out their emiſſaries 
even into the "moſt. iſtant regions of the earth, to raiſe up 
enemies againſt this a ping. and ſubtle prince. He then ſum- 
raoned, the. 5: You, 740 thens” to 77 temple conſecrated to 
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fortunately the command was again intruſted to Chares. His 
diſſolute and abandoned manners rendered him the ſcorn of 
his enemy: his avidity and extortion made him hated and 
dreaded by the allies; but the large ſums of money, which he 
uſually exacted from theſe latter, enabled him to pay a num- 
ber of popular leaders, who ſupported his intereſt in the aſ- 
ſembly, and 'fereened him from all the conſequences of his 
mifcondut, ff.. wane 16; Wh 
Philip, in the mean time, vigorouſly puſhed on the ſiege of 
Olynthus. Some ſallies were made, in which the beſieged / 
ſeemed to have the advantage, as Euthycrates and Laſthenes, 
the two new commanders of their cayalry, concealed their 
treacherous intelligence with Philip by theſe ſucceſſes, Which 
were in reality concefted. They at length marched out, at 
the head of five hundred horſe, to attack one of the enemy's 
© Poſts. The Macedonians fled at the firſt onſet ; and they, 
Abandoned themſelves to the purſuit *: thus leading their 
troops into the ambuſh which had been before prepared for | 
them. They now found themſelves ſurrounded by a nume- 
rous force, and the whole body of horfe was” obliged to lay 
down their arms, and to furrender prifoners of wa. 
This body had been of conſiderable ſervice to the Olynthi- 
ans f. It had been 5. bes in cutting off convoys, and 
waking various excurſions into the adjacent diſtricts, as the 
| Macedonians had not been able to ſurround the town' entire- 
Iy T. This fatal loſs therefore, together with the traiterous 
. correſpondence carried on within the town, ſoon opened the 
. gates, and made Philip complete maſter of Olyathus 94. 
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g Thepanticulars of the art and addreſs by wich the two principal trai- 
tors recommended themſelves to the attention and confidence of their coun- 
_ trymen the manner in which they conducted their infamous deſign, and 
the circuimſtances of their betraying the town to the beſieger, might have 
probably been worthy of being exaaly and minutely recorded. But theſe and n 
many other particulars, eee the tranſact ions of Philip, which might T 
have afforded leſſons of inſtruct ion, highly uſeful and important, are unhap- 
5 om oft. 88 N a moſt, but imperieCtly re:ated, or alluded.to ö 
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| The inhabitants, who had but juſt now enjoyed 1 2. conſide- 
able ſhare of power, riches, and magnificence, were; in a mo- 

ment,/zeduced to the abject and miſerable condition of flaves b. 

- Their beautiful and ſtately edifices were demoliſhed ; and their 
city, whoſe elegance and ſituation were celebrated through 
| Greece, was now razed to the foundations. Spectators looked 

on with grief and commiſeration, and ths. news was every 

where received with indignation and ſurpriſe f. “ Hath Phi- 

"1 by. or ed Qlynthus,”. ſaid a witneſs of this melancholy e- 

= 6g Ph himſelf never raiſed ſuch a city.”. But the mind 

| polled with an inſatiable ambition, cannotattend to the ſoh- 

Citations of its more humane and benevolent affectious. His 

ſchemes of greatneſs demanded the total ruin of this ſtate; and 
to ſuch ſchemes the conquerors and ſcourges of mank ind are 
ever known to make all other conſiderations yield. 

The whole body of Olynthians f, without L tinAion, vitb- 

| 2 to condition, ſex, or age, was now ſet up to pub- 
e auction, and ſold to any of the Sreeks that were inclined to 
purchaſe 5 Philip was preſent at this ſale, where Ariſtotle, 

the philo * is accuſed of aſſiſti * gravating the miſ- 
fortunes of a people, with whom d lived in friendſhip, 
by pointing cat. the richeſt of the abit aud inſtructi 

| Philip to extort that treaſure which they might have conceal 5 

in this public diſtreſs} and to demand exorbitant ranſoms. An 

- Olynthian, who was going to be ſet up among others, loudly 

. demanded his liberty, declaring, that he was a friend of the 
king, and deſiring to be brought near dim. that he might ap- 

prove what he aſſerted i. Phillip ordered him to advance, and 
the man begged him in a whiſper, to let fall the ſkirt of his 
robe, for that, at preſent, he was expoſed in a manner quite 
indecent. | The king entered into this pleafantry with the ut- 
moſt condeſcenſion and good humour. 44 ?? ſaid he, 

se the man is my e 1 I 49. not know it. 2 1280 
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Phe ne us of theſe tranſactions was received at Athens viith 

ſhame and ſorrow. The ambition and cruelty ot Philip now © 
raiſed their utmoſt indignation; and the misfortunes of their 
allies, hen it was/:00 late, awakened all their ſentiments of 
humanity . Thoſe few inhabitants, who eſcaped the general 

ruin; they received, and treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs. 
They condemned Euthymachus, one of their own citiaens, to 
death, who had abufed an Olynthian woman with the lieenſe 
which maſters uſurped over the flaves of that fex. - When 
Chares appeared, and offered to render an account of his con- 
duct, they refuſed to hear him; and, on this occaßon, he 
was told by Cephiſodotus , that “ he had too long held the 
people under his abſolute ſubjection, whom he now inſulted 

this pretended candour and readineſs to account for his 
ions +.” They endeavoured to make ſome amends ſor their 
former neglect of the ſafety. of Olynthus, by thundering out 
the ſevereſt decrees againſt thoſe traitors who had brought 
down ruin and deſolation on that ſtate. But other puniſh- 
ments were reſerved for them. Some were, without diſtine- 
tion, involved in the general calamity. The two principal be- 
trayers of their eountry, Eu:hycrates and Laſthenes, were the 
objects of contempt and deteſtation, even to the Macedonians. 
The ſoldiers were ever inſulting, and dealing them liberally 
the ppprobrious names of traitors, parricides, and villains. 
They complained to Philip, and deſired his protection: but 
Sis an{wer completed their conſuſion, and plainly ſhewed with 
What abhorrence ſuch wrerches muſt ever expect to be receiv- 
ed, even by thoſe who have been ſerved by their aniquity. 
| Joade} with chains, and dragged away to flayery and miſery, Parrhaſus, the 

__ertebrated painter, obſeIVed-one, whoſe: face had a ſingularity of exprefſign 

Fx wich, &ruck his fancy. that he purchaſed and led him home, where the in- 
arti cauſed him to be tormented in order to Itudy the different cha- 
raden of pain, and, from him, crew a picture of Prometheus chained to 
the rock, which was Kepolited in the temple of Minerva. at Athens. I am 
t ſuſficieatiy werranteil to determine, whether this be 2 real hiſterieal fad, 
n dien framed-for. the ſake of a debate in the ſchools. Play, Who be- 
- county the performances of this painter, (Hil. Nat. I. 35. C. 46.) makes 50 
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. & Do not take notice of theſe rude, ill-mannered fellows,” 
faid Philip; © they are ſtrangers to all civility and good breed- 
ing K. They call every thing by its proper name.” The fate 
of theſe men was worthy of their baſeneſs f: they were thus 
expoſed to all poſſible infult, unprotected and deſpiſed; and 
either removed by a violent n or buffered to languiſh un- 


| der diſgrace and poverty f. 485 


In Olynthus were N {ce as: ad Arkdacus$ 


c They were condemned by the army, and inſtantly facri- 


ficed to ry 8 5 or to the ſecurity of his 


.. throne. 


In honour of this important Sac * OY Olympic en- 
tertainments (fo they were called) which. Archelaus, a prince 
of Macedon, had inſtituted,” and which were continued in the 
city of Dium for the ſpace. of nine days, in honogr: of the 
muſes, were now celebrated by Philip J, at his return to 
Macedon, with a magnificence intirely new. But his views 
-were not confined to the oſtentatious diſplay of his wealth and 
„ ve or the enjoyment of pleaſure and entertainment. 

heſe games were, on the contrary, made the occaſion of con- 
firming his old friendſhips, and acquiring new * . The con- 
courſe which attended them was received with all politeneſs 
and kindneſs, and entertained at public feaſts, where Philip 
did the honours of his palace with all due elegance and gran- 


deur. Theſe feaſts were uſually concluded, by preſenting his 


gueſts with a cup, in Which he had firſt; drank to them, ac- 
cording to the Grecian cuſtom, or with ſome other mark of 
his munificence: and, on one of theſe occaſions, be obſeryed, 
that Satyrus, the celebrated actor, hom he held in great eſ- 
:teem, did not appear to partake in the general feſtivity, nor 
to deſire any token of his friendſhip ff. “ Has Satyrus no- 
"Wing. to alk ?P” ſaid TOE ; 5 0 doth he doubt my . 


1 SE 1 8 px 1 ** 1s 4 tn 1 


a ehe, i Apophth- T + Dem-de Sberten fed. 10. 
1 we may rely on the een G0 of Demoſthenes, theſe men were 
thy warned of their fate, by the manner in which 3 treated Mioſe 


| 1 had already ſerved him in the ſame id famous way. The orator aſcribe« 
- his ſucceſs, at Amphipolis and Pydna to dr noe infirnates, hat he 
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or imagine that T have conceived ſome particular offence 9 


him · * «The things which others ſeem ſo earneſt to obtain,” 
replied Satyrus, 4 are to me entirely indifferent. That Which 


_ would gratiſy me in the higheſt degree, my prince could prune | 


with the (greateſt eaſe: but, alas l I fear he will refuſe it? 

Philip'gaily prefſed him to ſpeak his requeſt boldly, and to put 
his friendfhip to the proof; for that he ſhould deny him no- 
thing. Thus encouraged. he addrefſed himſelf in this manner 


tothe king. Apoliophanes,” of 'Pydna, was my friend and 
hoſt;* When he was killed, his relations ſeiſt his te young 
daughters to Olynthus, as to a place of ſecurity. There were 
they taken when juſt arrived at the marriageable age; and: are 


now groaning under the weight of captivity and lavery, em · 


ployęd in alf the menial offices to e their unhappy fate has 
fudjected choſe helpleſs creatures? Theſe are the preſents I re- 


queſt”; and theſe 1 corjjure yours, beſtow upon me. But, firſt, 


"Know" What it is I aſk. I expect, I wiſh 5 n 10 Adbanta es 
from them. I Giſdain all intentions aworthy6f me, and 
| worthy of their father. No! my defire is to give them loch | 


Portions'as | may enable them to marry happily e- 


The be ginning of this ſpeech! excited the atnrdn be- hs 


whole Sennen Apollophanes Was known to have been ex- 


tremely obnoxious to Philip, as he had been anaccomplice in 
the murder, of his brother Alexander. The conclu on was 
pleaſing and aſtoniſhing ; and their eſteem and admiration 7 


— inſtantly” Forth, in the loudeſt acclamations and ap- 


plauſes;” Phiſip was aſſected 1 greatneſs and goodneſs of 


mind, which his gueſt diſcovered; he readily” granted his 


petition, ang * munificence' engbled Satyrus t 0 pay the Job: 
tions. 


The 8 Olynihus gave Pot an Kg of Arr. 
maſter o 


ry highly e and important . It made 
e whole Chaleid ian region, a tract in Abel of conſiderable 


moment ; it dreide Thrace, aud ſeparated the cohntt/ ſubject 
to Athens, from that which Cerſobleptes reſerved to bimiell. 


The kingdom of Philip; including Theſſaly, which Re in effect 


commanded, was now bounded by Phocis on the ſouth-weſt, : 
N addi on n che em Mt the e of eee 8 25 


2 771 e * 


5 
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<< 


' _coniclude.a peace with him ſeparate from t 
knew that indolenee and felf-enjoyment were ſtill predominant 
+ at Athens: and that vigour: and reſolution, onhis part, would 
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en eachifide,: were numbers in the Athenian, intereſt. This 


ſtate, was ndw the only.great-enemy bg had 40 eacpunter, the 


£7 material obſtacle to his deſign. of commanding, all: Greece, 


miniſters were ſoliciting. the ſeveral. Grecian powers to 
unite with them againſt hi. It was his part, if poſſible, to 

pn them. from theſe . connexions,; and to engage them id 

other Kates, He | 


ſoon make them weary. of the war, on which they ſeemedl at 
preſent totally intent. Theſe. be was theref ore determined t9 
exert.,.; His, ſhips of war were, fent to. fea; ee vo 
treſs their trade: their - merchants. were continually. 
prey to theſe; and their tributaries and dependent . | 
were evet ſubjet to his incurſions, and depredations. From 
comparing ſeveral paſſages in the Athenian orators, which 0 
_biat at fore. tranſactions of this prince, not particularly re. 
corded, it ſeems to. me  probable,. that, during br of 
the Olynthian - wars\.his fleet. was employed in maki yoo 
deſcents on Lemnus and, Imbrug, iſlands. dependent on. A > 
in order (polbbly) to. divert che attention of dhe . — 
from the defence of. Olynthug, Here ſeveral Athenian citi- 


Lens ow” made priſoners, -and-carried\olf in chains to Mace 


on. The Macedonian fleet hen tobk its courſe towards the 
ich, and ſurpriſed ſome Athenian veſſels at anchor near the 


4 e of Geraftus (which) might haue been intended for the re- 


Iabrus) and theſe, were: inſtantly. ſeiasd and ried. 
1. this fucce b, and abs rich pol which had been 


' thus obtained, Philip now ſeems, to 1 determined to con- 
rs re Sa pe The bad conduct of Chares had 
_ greatly, weak bed che naval; power of Athens, aud left the ſea 
N to the Macedonians, who boldly ſallgc ge dhe, very. coaſt 
of Attica, and, baying.made a,deſcent on Marathon, inſulted 

_ the Athemangs, by taking their, ſacred. gailey, avit.vas Called: 
2 eſtineg to, be ſent out, am all extragadinaryiemer- 
5 ik nen e gt Bons to theix commanders v. 
Cc © WE hy Boe 44 1962 5 6p Hot oor 
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| oration, called the fi PRilippic of Demolthenes ; and 
chat their date is Aon 8 en 4 a erp ping N is US 8 ihe 
- '# $ 545 uy i „ : — * 3 
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2 


A body of Athenian cavalry, under the command f Dioti- 
mus, attempted to oppoſe. this inroad, but ſoon threw down. 


che copies and editions of Demoſthenes. is really two diſtin ' orations, 3 6 


fpoken on different occaſions, and at diflerent times. In a iormer work 1 E 1 
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endeovoured to e!tablith this opinion by ſome (at leaſt) probable'argoments. 

It muſt be confirmet beyond coutroverſy, could it be proved that thete trani- 

actions were not e to the date of Demoſthenes's -fixrſt oraton againſt 
a 


Philip. but that | 


ve placed them-nearer to their true time, than the com- No 


| 
| 

mentators and interpreters of this orator. Lucchefni fixes them o the th, "2 | 

year of the one hundred and fifth Olympiad, immediately after the reduction | 

of Amphipolu, Pydna, and Potidaea. Put beſides that he ail:gus no autho- 

ru for this q; inien rom hiftory, it ſeems irreconcilable to the conduct and 

policy of Philip at that time, who (whatcyer were his aQions) profeſſed to 


Phipolis-; and in his attack of Pydna and Potidact, affe dGed only toad 20 Q 
ally to Olynthus. Olivier dates them ſomewhat later in the ſecond year 


| 

I | 

be at peace with Athens; amuſed that ſtate with promiſes of giving up Am- _ | 
{ 


* duced to confirm 2 Had the nam: of the archon ExayuS- deen uſed in the 
dates of thoſe deciees, 

- 6ration; the difficulty would be cleared at once: Fit, as this is not the cafe, 

we ave obliged to have recourſe io what otber-ligths may be afforded. 4nd 

firſt, before the author is condemped. of 1aſhneſs and preſumption, the learn- 

ed reader is intreated to attend to the following peffzge in ſchines on the 

_ embally, (Teck. 24) ©i\wwns os tppn9rrs E Maxon, obe tT4wip Ane 


* you for Amphipolis, but now'attacks Zemnus and Inbrus, our undoutted 
„ Jominions. © Our c3tizers; in the Cherfoneſus, #re obliged to abanden thr 
<< fettlements in chat country, to Which our right was fally/cand amply” ac. | 
„ khawledged, ' e. Thiſe wife thy times, 'fuch the circumfſtances.of the ltate, 
Pace Fe pete * fe mentioned.” © Another paſſage in Demoſthenes 
is alte worm o 


Xgovo, bt: ec Tgingtts, beiin, tloTrg:wr Tre rata Her- & v h 


7 
5 * 
15 


- 


Seek, anger 


. 


Sorted. Fou wulchen, ub is times paſt, make matzniß cent decrees 


equippiok your fleet, arming your eitizens, and railing bu tubbdics, 1 
4 * f : 75 mh | : , 
h 3 2 $ Bak 1 "7 552 8 Ls 2 ; * = 8 TR. ; ; þ 


of the one hundred and ſixth, Clympiad, in the archonſbip of Diottmw. 3 
He colle@s this from a decrce* preferied in the oration of Demolthenes'on «3h 


the crow Vs - + 


4 


K 
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Wat, 
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my 


Se&-134s) which 'was occafioned by the invaſion of Attica, and in -% . 
- which Diotimus-3s mentioned as commande r of the Athenian cavalry, Bur, 8: 
48 it app ears that it was not confiſtent with the offce of archon to be em- . 
ploycd in fuch a command” (of which the reader way be nt once ſaticfied; by © -- 
conſulting auy ofthe authors who have treaved of the conſtituticn and polity 3 
of Athens] this opinion is overturned by ihe only autbority which can be pro- 5 


enen 3. dete, d. Xe fen mewn el wh lat, ru (8728 ü heb eſee fers 
ee. O me, #oupes zus cpu TRWTO, noo 105 rr Ins 


bes, which Demoſthenes quotes in the dtove-wentioned 


do, G non Weed 'Amprou xa Tjuſpov xc Exvgous * catlage's 


Philip illues out from Macadon, no longer contends with 


notice. Tiere de amy bc Tur weg Ahe 
: 


& I : * : k 
{ : 
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 theirarms, and fled ſhamefully before the enemy : while the 
forces of Macedon, having thus alarmed the Athenians in their 


- 


. ; * „ 5 a L * 3 . © We ; 

VVV e at p48 09 ieee & 8 

* Which ſhall, in three or five * (ſhould the enemy ſeem ;quietrd, a 
* 


-  warrantable preſu npt ion in diſcarding the authority of the 'copi 
ju dicious labours he is conſiderably indebted. g 
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very city, again ſet fail, and proceeded to the iſle of Salamis. 


* 


Here they again defeated a detachment commanded by Chari- 


ſpoils of their enemy. 


demus, and thus returned home in triumph, laden with the 


In Enboea, the place of all others where Athens eould be. 
moſt deeply wounded, Philip determined to make one attempt 
more. Favoured as he was by the diſpoſition of the inhabi- 


tants, who were many of them ſecret enemies to Athens, he 


had occaſion for no other *pretence, but that of freeing the 
iſlandzfrom the Athenian tyranny. Moloſſus, who was ap- 
. ; , . . a 8 7 . 
pointed to ſueceed Phocion in the command of the Athenian 
forces in Euboea, conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to 


encourage Philip to this attempt. He firſt made himſelf ha. 


Plutarch in the government of Eretria : and his years and re- 


putation gave credit to the Macedonian intereſt, Which he ef= 
pouſed from a particular eſteem for Philip *, and a ſincere 
- perſuaſion, that he ſhould really ſerve his Ne eee 8 


* 


ing it dependent on this prince. Callias, the Chalci 


king of Macedon. He aſſembled a kind of convention of the 
different ſtates of Chalcis, under pretence of ſettling the 


3 - 


ity, to concert meaſures for ruining the Athenian intereſt. 
: 175 8 n nen * K. een : : . TY EF 


affairs, and compoſing the diſorders, of Euboca;z- but, in rea- 


3 77 4 
o #4 . 4 
: ©. *. 
% 7 : 

* 127 ol 
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* longer dſpoſed to m oleſt you) be pronounced unn 


„ pitatical hips: made the deſcent at Marathon,” When the reader has 
eruſed that part ot the preſent hiſtory, which is contained in this and the 
ollo wing ſections, he will be the better enabled to judge how far theſe pas- 

ſages favour my opinion, and, by comparing the trantäcions there related, 

and authentically atteited, with the paſlages here quoted from the Athenian 
orators; he will determine whether the author hath been guilty of an un- 


thenes, and even of thoſe critics and commentators, to w | 


4 


4 n >. 11 


SO kb p36.” 


i; { * 


|  ſereened, by his intereſt among the popular leaders at Athens 1 
- from the reſentment ue to his late conduct; and now again 
appeared in Euboea, an active and vigorous manager for the 


:d unneceſſary; a was the caſe 
when we heard that Philip was pan Hellifpont-; and again, when the 


"ted, and afterwards deſpiſed: Hipparchus had - ſuececded 


learned and 
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Thence he paſſed over to the court of Macedon, to give an 
account of his ſucceſs. Here he diſplayed and magnified his 
ſervices; which were graciouſly received, and all poſſible aſſur- 


ances of ſupport and aſſiſtance readily given to him. Philip's 


partiſans in Euboea now collected and ſtrengthened them- 
ſelves; his forces were ſent into the iſſand; and his agents 
every where employed to gain the people over to his interelt 3 


and to drive out and deſtroy all thoſe who attempted to oppoſe 


him. VVV Tot io Reo or 50 
- Molofſus had neither ſtrength nor abilities to encounter this 
formidable aſſociation *; nor did he ever once think of defeat- 
ing it; till it was already formed completely, and prepared to 
act. Then, at length, he took the field; but quickly found 
himſelf betrayed, even by thoſe who had given him the ſtrong- 


eſt aſſurances of their attachment: ſuch a general corruption 


had Philip's ſecret practices produced. He was ſurrounded 


and taken priſoner, with all his army; which, when plunder- 
edby the Euboeans, was ſuffered to paſs over into Aitica, load- 


ed with all the ignominy of this defeat. 


* » 2 


And now Philip's party was triumphan 
iſland prepared to ſubmit to his regulation. The government 


of Eretria was placed in the hands of Clitarchus, a man de- 


voted entirely to the king of Macedon 1. And, while he thus 
eſtabliſhed his power in a place, which, by its ſituation, com- 


manded as it were the country of Attica, at Oreum, over againſt. 


Scyathus, an iſland dependent on. Athens, he procured the 


government for Philiſtides, who had formerly headed the 
Theban party in Euboea, and who, by his conduct and charac- 
ter, was the terror and deteſtation of all good men. Thus 

did this vigilant prince eftabliſh ſuch an intereſt, as might ef- 


fectually facilitate the future ſubjection of that iſland; altho', 


at-preſent, he pretended a tender regard to its freedom and 


tranquillity, | 


It could not but be imagine d, that the Athenians would 


take ſome meaſures for oppoſing this ſettlement, and for ſup- 
porting their intereſt and power ia a place of ſuch conſequence 


o the welfare and ſecurity of Attica. The Euboean cities 


» Plutarch- in Phocion. 


1 Phil. 3. fed. 7 | OD nas * fe. * 
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t; and the whole. 
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were now under the direction of men ready to obey the dictates 
of the king of Macedon ; the inftruments of his policy, who 
had, by long experience, become perfectly acquainted with the 
means of amuſing the Athenians, By his direction, probably, 
ambaſſadors were now ſent, in the name of theſe ſtates, to 
Athens, to endeavour to heal all late breaches *, to effect 
an accommodation, and, particularly, to poſieſs the Athe- 
nians with favourable opinions of Philip's intentions, who, 
they declared, was extremely deſirous of putting an end to all 
quarrels, and making a peace on ſuch terms as thould demon- 
ſtrate his integrity and reſpect ſor their ſtate. Ariſtodemus 
and Neoptolemus, two celebrated actors, (the latter alſo noted 
5 a dramatic poet) who had been gained over to the intereſt 
of Philip by his favours and preſents, were employed to cons 
firm theſe repreſentations, and to influence the people in favour 
of their maſter. Neoptolemus had, ſome time before, gone to 
Macedon under pretence of collecting ſome debts, but, in 


to bis country, as, b sferring his effects from Macedon to 


* Zſchin. de ſal, Leg, fed · 7: + Dem- on dePace, fa. 29 — | 


1 Orat. de Pace. g 
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paſſions were juſt going to prevail *, when Zſchines returned 
from his embaſſy, and pave a new direction to their minds. 
He had aſſembled the great council of Arcadians at Megalo- 
polis; and prevailed on that people to engage to bear arms 
againſt Philip; and now appeared to give an account of his 
ſucceſs. He difnlayed the ſervices which he had performed 
on this occaſion ; enlarged on the oppoſition he had been ob- 
liged to combat from Philip's agents; inveighed, with great 
bitterneſs, againſt the corrupt practices of thoſe hireling 
wretches, who were labouring, not only to deſtroy their own 
countries,” but to bring down univerſal ruin on the whole na- 
tion of Greece: he aſſured the people, that the Arcadians, 
rouſed and inflamed by his remonſtrances, expreſſed all poſſible 
ſatis faction at that ſpitit, that true zeal for the general cauſe 
of Greece, which now began to appear at Athens, He 
harangued, with all poſſible acrimony, againſt Philip: he had 
| beheld, he ſaid, on his return, a fight capable of melting them 
to pity at the calamities of Greece, and of inſpiring them with 
fury and indignation againſt the Barbarian 3 a body of young 
Olynthians, of both ſexes, to the number. of about thirty, dri- 
ven, like a herd of cattle, by one of Philip's officers, as a pre- 
fent to ſome of his creatures. He dwelt cn the mifery of 
theſe their late allies, and the unparalleled inhumanity of their 
conqueror ; and concluded with recommending to. them 
to ſend their envoys to confirm the Arcadians in their 
preſent; zealous diſpoſitions, and to procure the juftly merited 
puniſhment for thoſe who ſtill preſumed to ſupport the Mace- 
doniĩan intereſt in that country. 4 | e 
War and revenge now echoed through the aſſembly. The 
people were more exaſperated, and more violent, than ever: 
the Macedonian emiffaries and partiſans were filenced and dif-' 
mayed, and began to look on all their induftry and artifice as 
wholly incifetaal ; when one ſingle act of Philip's politeneſs, 
or,, to ſpeak more properly, of his policy, raiſed his creatures: 
from their deſpair, and gave another turn to the difpoſitions of 
the Athenians. F „„ 
A man of ſome eminence at Athens , whoſe name was 
Fhrynon, had affiſted at the celebration of the famous Olympic 


+ Dem. de fal. Log. felt. 3. J Acchia, de fal. Leg fe. | 
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anda general truce was obſerved for fifteen davs. Yet ſome 
Macedonian ſoldiers, either ignorant, or in contempt of this 


purchaſe his liberty by a conſiderable ranſom.” At his return to 
Athens, he applied to the people, and requeſted to be ſent with 


games, which colleQed the Greeks from all parts, every fourth a 
year, to. Elis. in this time of univerſal feſtivity all wars ceaſed, 


truce, ſeized and plundered Phrynon; and obliged him to 


a public character into Macedon, that he might have an op- 
portunity of ſoliciting reſtitution of the effects which had been 
taken from him. In the courſe of all the Grecian wars, 


heralds and ambaſſadors were ever paſſing from one to another 


Party, to ſettle. the exchange of priſoners, and for other like 
- purpoſes. On this occaſion therefore, Phrynon was, accotd- 


ing to his deſire, ſent, on ſome public occaſions, to Macedon, 
and Cteſiphon appointed for his eolleague. They were re- 


ceived by Philip with his uſual artful affability, and all his ſpe- 
cious ſhews of openneſs, candour, and affection. . He aſſured 


Phrynon, that his ſoldiers had acted from ignorance and miſ- 
apprehenſion, and ordered, that his effects ſhould be all in- 
ſtantly reftored. He entertained them at his table, where HO 
gave them every poſlible inſtance of his attention and reſped ; 
and, at parting,. declared, in a moſt engaging manner, that it 
was with greateſt concern he found himſelf involved in a war 
with Athens; that, however he might have been unfortunately: 


moſt favourable intentions tow | 
could give him greater pleaſure, than to ſee a ſpeedy and ef- 
fectual accommodation! of all the diſputes now unhappily ſub+ 


Phrynon and Cte ſiphon were now returned 4, highly flat- 


* 


tered by the confidence which Philip appeared to repoſe in 


prompted them to diſplay. to the aſſembly the friendſhip and 
regard which Philip exprefled for them, and for the tate; on 


miſconceived or miſrepreſented, he had ever entertained the 
ee towards the ſtate, and that nothing 


them. This, poſſibly, contributed, to. deceive them into an | 
opinion of his candour and ſincerity; and their vanity” 


which they enlarged, as perſons in ſtrict intimacy. with this 


i} 
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prince, and well acquainted with bis ſentiments and diſpoſiti- 
ons. They were beard with ſatisfaction and applauſe, All 


* 
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the late reſolutions, all the preparations for-war, were, in an 
inſtant, forgotten: and Philocrates, a maa attached to the Ma- 
cedonian intereſt, and ſuſpected equally by AÆſchines and 
Vemoſthenes, moved the aſſembly, that an herald and ambaſ- 
ſadors ſhould be ſent to Philip, to diſcover his intentions, and 


to make him propoſitions for a peace. This motion was, at 


5 


o 


- 


firſt, attacked. judicially by one Lycinus: on which occaſion 
Demoſthenes, in a long and elaborate defence, ſupported the 
cauſe of Philocrates, who, by a fit of ſickneſs, was prevented 
from appearing before the aſſembly, 1 
This conduct of Demoſthenes is urged as an inſtance of his 
inconſiſtency and inſincerity. But it muſt be obſerved, that, 
beſides the indolent and corrupted part of- Athens, there was 
another party equally averſe to war, but from different prin- 
ciples k. They ſaw the power and the vigour of Philip; they 
were ſenſible of the weakneſs and degeneracy of their coun. 
trymen; they reflected, that, from the time that they had at- 
tempted to recover Amphipolis, no leſs than fifteen hundred 


_ talenrs had been expended, to no purpoſe, except to gratify the 


axvarice of ſome foreign commanders, who had been taken into 
their ſervice, and who had ever appeared more attentive to 
their private intereſt, than to the glory of Athens. One 
hundred veſſels had been loſt ; ſ:venty-five dependent cities, 
moſt of which had been conquered in "Thrace by Timotheus, 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy; Olynthus was de- 


\ſtroyed, and Euboea revolted; the ſeveral Grecian | ſtates 


14 


* 


4 
* 


A 


haraſſed and waſted by their ill-judged quarrels, and 


alienated from each other by their jealouſies and ſuſpici- 


ons; and Philip more admired, more dreaded, and more 
reſpeRed, than ever. They concluded, therefore, that the 
ſtate of Athens was rather concerned to ſecure what ſhare of 


power was left to her, than to entertain notions of revenge; 


or of reducing an ene my too active, too politic, and too ſtrong 
for a weakened, diſtracted, and corrupted people to contend: 
with. This was the opinion of Phocion, and other citizens 


of eminence and character; and ſome attention was due to 


the ſentiments of ſuch men. Poſſibly they who had the higheſt 
opinion of the power of Athens, if duly and faithfully es- 
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erted, and who were moſt firmly perſuaded of the expediency 
and neceſſity of oppoſing their rival, might ſtill have thought 
it juſt and reaſonable to hear, at leaſt, what terms of accom- 
mecdation he might propoſe. This would-eonvince the Gre- 
cians of their candour and moderation; the power of reject- 
ing them was ſtill reſerved, and, if unreaſonable and unjuſt 

they would help to undeceive thoſe who were blinded by 
Philip's artful profeſſions, and afford new incitements to'a vi- 
gorous oppoſition. But, whatever might have been the mo- 
tives of Demoſthenes, the people approved of his arguments *: 
the decree. propoſed by Philocrates was confirmed; and the 


accuſer had ſcarcely the fifth part of the ſuffrages. 
In the courſe of theſe entice , another incident hap 
pened to confirm the Athenians in their preſent pacific diſpoſi- 
tions. At the time when Olynthus was taken, ſome of their 
citizens were found in the town, and brought priſoners to 
Macedon : among whom were Stratocles and Eucratus, two 
- Athenians of conſiderable note.” The relations of theſe men 
applied to the aſſembly, aud requeſted, that they might be 
taken care of in the treaty which they now ſeemed diſpoſed t 
tranſact. Demoſthenes and Philocrates "ſupported their ap- 
plication ; and Ariſtodemus I, whoſe. profeſſion, as a player, 
made him extremely ere to Philip, was immediately 
commiſſioned tg go to Macedon, and to treat particularly about 
* Aſchin - de fal. Leg fes. 72. 
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I his prince, who ever ſtuſied to maintain an extenſive reputation, wiſe y 
judged nothing could mare contribute to this, than to ſhew an extraordinary 
regard to.the pol te arts, and to their profeſſors of every kind. The paſſion 
for the theatre, which prevailed in Greece, naturally introduced the perſor- 
mers to the notice and regard of the public; and, in e . as this paſſion - 
became violent, they met with an extraordinary degree © teſpect, and it 
became faſhionable to careſs them, and, polbbly, 2 hilip did not think it beneath 
him to flatter the Greeks, by conformiog to their faſhions. Be. des, the allu- 
fiona and particular applications of paſſages in the tragie writers to the affairs 
on at any time, be the objects of general attention, an 
whual practice on the Greek ſtzg:, put the reputations of great men, in ſome 
meaſure, in the power of actors, and made it their intereſt to.court them, as, 
by dwelling on, and pointing out, particular paſſages, which might afford ap- 


* 


poſite and ingenious applications to the circumitances and characters of their 


times, they might influence their audience, in a manner which cannot be ſur- 
riſing, when we conſider that the Greeks were frequently guided more by 
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their releaſe. He was probably more engaged in paying his 
court, than in excguting his commiſhon ; and, at his return, 
either neglected to give an account of it, or deferred it on 
purpoſe, till he ſhould be expreſsly called on, that the report, 
Which he had determined to make, might be the leſs ſuſpect- 
ed. in the mean time, Stratocles returns to Athens, being diſ- 
miſſed by Philip without any ranſom, and with the higheſt ex- 
preſſions of reſpect. Poſſeſſed with this inſtance of polite- 
nels and generoſity, he laviſhes his encomiums on Philip, re- 
peats the aſſurances of his kind and arnicable intentions to 
Athens, and inveighs againſt Ariſtodemus for neglecting to 
report the ſucceſs of his embaſly. And now Ariſtodemus was 
ſummoned to give an account of his negociation before the ſe- 
nate. Here he expatiated on the merits, the candour, the ſin- 
cerity, and the henevolence of Philip, on his regard and reſ- 
pect for Athens; and declared, that this prince was not only 
ready to conclude a peace, but to enter into a ſtrict alliance - 
with the ſtate. The fame repreſentations he made to the aſ- 
Fembly of the people, who heard them with the utmoſt ſatis- 
faction : and Demoſthenes himſelf appeared fo well ſatisfied 
with the conduct of Ariitodemys, that he moved, and the aſ- 
ſembly decreed, that he ſhould be honoured with a golden 
crown, the uſual reward of thoſe who had acquitted them- 
ſelves with honour in the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
Nothing now remained, but to nominate the perſons to 
whom this important tranſaction was to be committed, and on 
whoſe abilities the people might rely, to make their overtures 
| | at Macedon, and to defend the intereſts of their country in an 
: emergency which demanded the utmoſt addreſs and circum- 
| ſpection. Ten Athenian citizens were now choſen for this 
+ Purpoſe, Cteſiphon, Phrynon, Philocrates, Jatroctes, Nau- 
cles, Cimon, Demoithenes, Dercyllus, Æſchines, and Ariſto- 
demus. To theſe were added en of Tenedos, on the 
part of the allied cities and ſtates dependent upon Athens, who 
Woyas to act as their tepreſentative, and to take care of their par- 
ndnd. 7. „ | 
, - "The ten were all men of diſtinction 4, and reſpedable by 
their condition or accompliſhments. Crehphon by his age and 
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experience, and weight in the aſſembly; Phrynon by his 
riches; Cimon by his illuſtrious birth; Nauſicles and Der- 
cyllus by the public offices which they had diſcharged. Jatrocles 
was alſo a perſon of figure, and had ever been in ſtrict con- 
nexion with ZEſchines. Zſchines himſelf was noted for his 
genius, memory, and eloquence ; and, by that zeal which he 
had already <xprefled againſt the Macedonian *, fully perſuad- 
ed the people ef His integrity, and inſpired them with exalted _ 
expectations from his conduct in this commiffion. Demoſ- 

rhenes was now univerſally celebrated and admired 4, as a pub- 
lic ſpeaker and able politician f. Philocrates, beſides his fa- 
cility in ſpeaking, was remarkable for his gaiety in ſocial life, 
a qualification of no ſmall conſequence at the court of Maces - 
don: and Ariſtodemus added to a moſt advantageous perſon 
all the charms of wit and. politeneſs, and all the force and 
beauty of a juſt and graceful elocurion. '/ - _ 45 
Demoſthenes appeared particularly intent on the ſpeedy 
execution of this commiſſion 8. To prevent all poſſible delay 
or interruption, he moved the people to ſend deputations to 
ſome cities, where Ariſtodemus had obliged himſelf to per- 
form on the ſtage under ſome particular penalties, to apologize 


2 * 


for his abſence, and to get thoie penalties remitted TJ). 


* 


* Dem. de falſa Leg. ſect. g. J Lucian. in vit. Dem. 
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I The idea of pomp and Manz, which we are accuſtomed to annex te 
that of an ambaflador, may make it 2 very extraordinary that a player 
ſhould be intru'ted with ſuch a gommiſiign, whoſe profeſſion was undoubtedly | 
conſidered by the Athenians as of the leſs honourable kind, (wh ever favours 
might be laviſhed on the miniſters of their darling pleaſures, in theſe times of 
luxury ;) for we find Demoſthenes frequently ſpeaking with contempt of 
their profeſſion, But, in a ſtate purely democratics}, the abilities were 
conſidered, and not the {tation of thoſe. who were intruſted with the conduct 
of public affa:rs. 'We find, in the caſe of Demades, that a common boats. ' 
man was enabled to raiſe himſelf to ſome of the higheſt offices in the itate. 
Nor muſt we imagine, that the deputies öf this republic were at all ſimilar to 
the repreſentatives of ſovereign princes in modern times. They were ſent 
out without parade; train, or attendants, dignified only by being citizens .of - 
Athens. Demothenes (de falſa Leg. ſea. 47.) mentions it as an extraordinary 


inſtance of ex:ravagance, that five ſuch . deputies had an. appointment of one 


. thouiand drachmae, that is, 321. 58. 10d. forthree months : not a fifth part of | 
h. t Amoebacus received, per diem, for ſinzing in the theatre at Athens, 
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| . Athens was thus preparing all matters for an ac» 
f commodation, Philip was employed in the purſuit of 
his Thracian conqueſts, which were greatly facilitated by the 
reduction of Olynthus. He was already maſter of the pro- 
montories of Pallene and Ampelus; and had now only to re- 
unite that of Athos, which Xerxes had ſeparated, and which 
commanded the gulphs of Singis and Strymon *. He took 
the cities of Ganos Ergiſke, and ſome others of no conſidera- 
ble name, and confined Cerſobleptes to the ſacred mount z the 
town which the ſtatue of Alexander would have held in its 
hand, had it been cut out of mount Athas, according to the 
Famous project of the ſtatuary ; and. which, at this day, bears the 
fame name. Parmenio was at the ſame time in Theflaly f, ſup- 
orting the Pharſalians, the devoted friends of. Philip, in 
Weir pretenſjons to Halus, whoſe inhabitants inclined to the 
Athenian intereſt, and, of conſequence, were obnoxious to 
Philip. The Paarſalians ſeemed to have claimed Halus as their 
property 3 while the Halians afferted their own independence, 
and the king of Macedon, to ſupport his friends, and weaken 
the intereſt of his enemies, ſent his forces into Theſſaly, under 
; pretence of foreing em to ackaowledge their rightful ſove- _ 
reigns. This city was ſcated on the Pthiotis, between the 
mountains Orhrys and Thympreſtes : its walls were waſhed by 
the river Amphryſſus : ns fityation was ſtrong, and enabled 
ut to ſuſtain a long ſiege. | e ot | 


The Athenian deputies paſſed through the Macedonian ar- 
my 1. which had inveſted Halus, without waiting the return 
of the herald, who had been ſent to demand their fafe con- 
duct ; and from thence proceeded to Pegaſae. Still they con- 
-. tinued their progreſs, and, at Lariſſa, met the herald return- 
ing with their paſſport, and, without delay, proceeded towards 
Macedon. From the firſt moment of their departure, the 

Principal ambaſſadors ſeem to have betrayed a mutual differ 
15 3 {4 | A . _ 3 f A 
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gence and ſuſpicion of each other. Each ſeemed more ſolicit - 
ous to deprive his colleague-of any honour which might at- 
tend this negociation, and to ſhift off any diſgrace from him- 
ſelf, than to unite in one cordial and ſincere reſolution of at- 
tending to the public intereſts, Æſchines is ſaid, by Demoſ- 
thenes *, to have expreſſed his ſuſpicion of the integrity of 
Philocratesz and to have ſpoken of him as a man from whom 
they might expect the moſt abandoned and traiterous conduct: 
and, if we may believe Æſchines , Demoſthenes, through 
the whole journey, betrayed the utmoſt diſſatisfa ion at thoſe 
_ who were joined with om in the commiſſion; and, by a 
peculiar . moroſeneſs, had rendered himſelf ſo diſagreeable to 
them, that they would have excluded him from their ſociety, 
had not Agalocreon and Jatrocles interpoſed, and perſuaded _ 
them to endure his ſeverity of temper. In ſome of their con- 
verſations, in which they were concerting the beſt manner of 
- executing their commiſſion, Cimon expreſſed his apprehenfions \ 
of Philip's art and power of ſpeaking. But theſe apprehenſi- 
ons, if we may believe Æſchines, were treated with great 
contempt by Demoſthenes ; who inſiſted, in the moſt confident 
manner, that he had ample and irreſiſtible matter to urge: that 
he ſhould trace the conteſts between Athens and Macedon from 
- the earlieſt date; eſtabliſh the right of his country to Amphi- 
polis by the fulleſt and cleareſt proofs, and deprive Philip of 
all power of objection or reply : that he had no doubt but 
that this prince would feel the whole force of his remon- 
ſtrances; that this city ſhould be given up to the Athenians, 
and that Leoſthenes ſhould alſo be refigned into their hands, 
whom the ambaſſadors - were commiſſioned to demand from 
Philip z but whether as a criminal, in order to be brought to 
Juſtice; or as à valuable citizen, whom they affected to con- 
er as detained ar Macedon againſt his will; we are not ſufſ- 
ficientiy warranted to determine. 1 
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They were now arrived, and introduced to an audience &, 
As it had been agreed between them, they ſpake in order ac- 


cording to their ages; all with the uſual Attic elegance; but 
Aſchines more eopiouſly than any of thoſe who preceded him. 
He reminded Philip of the many aQts of kindneſs which the 
Athenians had done to his predeceffors' the kings of Macedon ; 
to his own family, and to himſelf, when Paufanias had firſt 
attempted to uturp the throne z- and of the intereſt and power 


Which Pauſanias had acquired in Macedon ; of the weak and 


diſtreſſed condition of the children of king Amyntas, the foli- 


- citations of Eurydice, and the generous interpolition of Iphi- 


crates. He touched on the ungrateful returns made to Athens 
by Ptolomy and Perdiccas, in diſputing their pretenſions to 


Amphipolis; on the greatneſs of mind, which his countrymen 

bad diſcovered, in granting a truce to Perdiccas, notwithſtand- 
ing their victories and advantages; and, as it was maliciouſty 
2 


erted, that Calliſthenes had been put to-deaifr for concluding 


this tricg, he declared, that other cauſes had produced this ſen- 
tence. He dwelt on the unreaſonableneſs of thoſe hoſtilities, 
Which Philip himſelf had committed againſt the Athenians ; 


and traced their right to Amphipolis, from the earlieſt ages; 


a a right acknowledged by Amyntas himlelf in the general aſ- 
ſembiy of the Orecians: he obſerved, that a city, which had 
ne er been taken in any war againſt Athens, could not poſſibly 
de held by the right pf conqueſt : and that Philip had really ta- 
ken an Athenian city from the Amphipolitans, which never 
could be conſtrued a, an acquiſition won from the Athenians. 


Demoſthenes was the youngeſt +, and conſequently the laſt 


to ſpeak. He now ſtood before a prince, whom he Was con- 
ſcious be had frequently ſpoken of with the greateft ſeverity, 
and who, he knew, was thoroughly informed of every thing 
ſaid or done at Athens. He was to contend with a complete 
maſter in his own art: and the reputation of the great Athe- 
nian orator, who was ever laricing the bolts of his eloquence 
againſt the king, muſt have raiſed a ſolemn attention in the 


court: even the ambaſſadors themſelves were curious to hear 


_ thoſe irreſiſtible remonſtrances which the orator is ſaid to have | 
| promiled with the greateſt confidence, and which Philip and 
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| his courtiers were, by this time, warned to expect. All was 
fuſpence and eager curioſity : and every man now waited in 
ſilence for ſome extraordinary inſtance of force and dignity of 
fpeaking. But he who had fo frequently braved all the tu- 
mult and oppoſition of an Athenian affembly, was, in this 
| new ſcene, in an inſtant diſconcerted and confounded. He 
began in a manner utterly unworthy of his reputation, obſcure, 
ungraceful, and hefitating : bis terror and embarraſſment ſtill 
increaſed: and ſcarcely had he uttered a few broken and inter- 
rupted ſentences, when his powers totally failed him; and he 
ſtood before the afſembly, utterly unable to proceed. Philip 
ſaw his diſtrefs, and, with all imaginable politeneſs, endea- 
voured to relieve it. He told him with that condeſcenſion and 
good- nature, which he knew ſo well to affect, that, at his 
court, he need be under no apprehenſions: he was not now. 
before an aſſembly of his countrymen, where he might expect 
ſome fatal conſequences, if his hearers were not pleaſed: he 
| begged be would take time to recollect himſelf, and purſue | 
his intended diſcourſe. Demoſthenes attempted to proceed; but 
his confuſion ſtill continued; he appeared ſtill embarraſſed, 
and was ſoon obliged to be again ſilent. The ambaſſidors 
were then ordered to withdraw. LE eee 
_. Demoſthenes , mortified no doubt by the weakneſs whicas _ 
he had juſt now diſcovered, endeavoured to give vent to his 
chagrin, by condemning the conduct of the other miniſters. 
He told Aſchines, with a face of paſſion and vexation, that 
he had utterly ruined the ſtate and her allies; When this af. 
ſertion was received with general aſtoniſhment, & What !“ 
faid he, © have you forgotten the prefent ſtate of Athens ⁊ how 
greatly the people have been haraſſed by war, and how ardent- 
ly they wiſh for peace? Are thoſe” magnificent preparation 
3 capable of elating you, which had been decreed, but not yet 
| made ? You have now fo irritated Philip, and ſpoken fo ſeverely; 
that inſtead of ending the war by an happy accommodation, 
ou may expect a fayourable and: pacific diſpoſition! changed 
into the moſt violent and hoſtile: reſentment,” oo 
Hefore an anfwer could be given +, they were again'ealled - 
in; and Philip now sse Her repreſentations and remon+ 
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ſtrances one by one, with the greateſt order, ſtrehpth, arid 
Perſpicuity. He addreſſed himſelf particularly\to Æſchines, 
andi dwelt on his ſpeech with peculiar eopiouſneſs and accura- 
cp, but in ſuch a manner, if we may believe this miniſter, as 
Plainiy ſhewed, that the king did not conſider him as a fo- 
menter of the war: and that the fears which Demoſthenes 
expreſſed were groundleſs at leaſt, if not malicious. Any 
thing which this latter ſpeaker might have repreſented in his 
hort and confuſed addreſs, was either of too little moment 
to deſerve an anſwer, ot was paſſed over by Philip with a con- 
temptuous difregard, affected on purpoſe to mortify his great 
enemy, and to remind the world, that the man who had 
ever inveighed with the utmoſt violence againſt him, had not 
been able, on this occaſion, when his allegations were to be 
delivered without acrimony, to offer any thing which merited 
the leaſt reply or notice. He concluded with the uſual decla- 
rations of bs candid intentions, and of his defire to live for 
the future in ſtrict amity with Athens. He them invited them 
10 an entertainment (where Demoſthenes is ſaid, by his riral 
orator, to have ſtill behaved with great weakneſs and confu- 
m.] And, having received many tokens of honour and 
eſteem, they were diſmiſſed with letters, wherein Philip aſſu- 
ted the Athenians, that his diſpoſitions were ſincerely pacific z 
and that , as ſoon as they ſhould conſent to enter into an al- 
hance-with him, they ſhould be particularly informed of thoſe 
Inſtances of friendſhip and affection, which they might e- 
ect from his real regard and eſteem for Athens. 
The diſadvantageous manner in which Demoſthenes, had 
now appeared at 1 * court of Macedon , muſt have given 
Rim no {mal} uneaſineſs; and, if fully repreſented at Athens, 
he was ſenſible, muſt fink him greatly in the opinion of his 
countrymen. The diſſatisfactions which he had betrayed, 


7 


| and-the;-{uſpicions which he had eapreſſed of this colleagues, 


were now likely to prove bighty prejudicial to him, and might 
reaſonably be expected to irritate them, and to prompt them 

to give no very favourable account of his late conduct. He 
therefore no found it neeeſſary (if we may give credit to his 


rival} to mate a total alteration in his behaviour. His ſeverity. 
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and reſerve were Changed to the moſt obliging complaiſance 
and obſequiouſneſs. Io each of the ambaſſadors apart, he 
took occalion to make a tender of his friendſhip and intereſt 
kt Athens; he propoſed to obtain them favours and employ- 
ments: and even promiſed acts of kindneſs of a private na- 
ture. He complimented Aſchines in particular on the abili= 
ties which he had lately diſplayed ; on the ſtrength and energy 
of his ſpeech, and the . happineſs of his genius. Such were 
the arts he is ſaid to have practiſed from the moment of their 
departure. At Larifla he reſumed the diſcourſe of late tranſ- 
actions. He freely rallied the confuſion and heſitation into 
which he had been betrayed; and acknowledged the eloquent 
and maſterly manner in which the king cf Macedon hiad ſpo-— 
en: and in this all the ambaſſadors readily. concurred: Aichi= 
nes obſerved with what exactneſs and preciſion he had, at 
once, anſwered all their allegations ; and Cteſiphon cried. cut 
in a ttanſport, that in the courſe of a long life, he had never 
met with a man of ſo polite and amiable a deportment. Theſe 
_ Praiſes were by no means pleaſing to Demoſthenes.” ' He 
_ apprehended, he ſaid, “ that they could not think it proper 
to make iuch repreſentations to the aſſembly.” Thus artiully 
' endeavouring, if we may believe Æſchines, to lead the am- 
baſſadors to make their report in ſuch a manner as might ſerve 
him moſt, effectually ; and even enable him to eſtabliſh his 
own reputation, by depreciating thoſe of the other deputies 2 
and, it this was his deſign, it was in a good meaſure ſucceſsful. 
They all agreed to make the ſame report to the people ; and 
be aſſerts, that Demoſthenes prevailed on him, by the 
moſt vehement intreaties, to · promiſe that he would give à fa. 
yourable account of his particular conduct, and àſſure the 
Athenians, that he had ſpoken ſufficiently on the affairs of 
Amphipolis. ))) ͤ ͤ ea LT 
I !be ambaſſadors. were now returned “; and firſt appeared 
in the ſenate to give an aceount of their embaſſy, and to deli." 
ver Philip's letters. Here Demoſthenes ſpoke loudly in praiſe 
of his colleagues, and, confirming: his declarations with a ſo- 
- lemn oath, he congratulated the ſenate on having choſen 
aàmbaſſaders, whole integrity and abilities were worthy of the 
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. Kate. *Zſchines, in particular, was the object of his enco- 


miums ; and he moved, that every one of the miniſters ſhould 


da honoured with a crown of ſacred olive, and invited the next 


! 


day to a public entertainment, according to the cuſtom of 


-Athens. 


They were, in the next place, to make their report before 
the popular aſſembly, where Cteſiphon, as the oldeit miniſter, 
firſt roſe, and gave tue account which had been concerted be- 
. tween them *: to which he added many praiſes of the affabi- 
ity, politeneſs; and feſtivity of the king of Macedon, as well 


as of the-gracefulneſs and dignity of his perſon. Aiſchines 


took notice of his eloquence and memory, of the acuteneſs 


and readinefs with which he ſpake to every particular point ; 


and added, as he had promiſed, that Demoſthenes had taken 
care, as his peculiar province, to diſcuſs the affair of Amphi. 


polis. The people feemed pleaſed with the repreſentations of 


their ambaſſadors, and were particularly warm in their ap- 


plauſes of Aſchines; when, laſt of all, Demoſthenes aroſe. 


«1 am furpriſed,” faith he, «both at our miniſters, and at 


« you who have here aſſembled to hear their report: who'can 


<-think it worth while to waſte the time of adviſing and de- 
« libe rating, in trifles quite foreign to the preſent purpoſe. 

« Tkis negociation may be readily and briefly reported. Here 
6 the decree by which we were commiſſioned, We have 
« executed this commiſſion. Here are Philip's letters. Lou 

hear his anſwer. Tou are then only to take it into conſi- 

„„ „ TOR tl I OE 

This thort ſpeech _ a general murmur in the affembly f. 
5 8 trength and preciſion of it; others cen- 

ſured it as malicious and envious; when Demoſthenes pro-—- 

c teded in this manner: „Tou ſhall now ſee, how T propoſe 

44 to cut off all theſe ſuperfluous matters. Æſchines praiſes 

« tae memory and eloquence of Philip. But ſo far am I from 

_« agreeing with him, that I apprehend any other man, in the 

« fame rank and circumſtances, would not be accounted infe- 
* rior to him in theſe particulars. ' Cteſiphon praiſes his per- 


Sorce applauded 


« ſon: I think my colleague Ariſtodemus has a figure no leſs' 


mw graceful. - Others tell you of his mirth and gaiety at table: 
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| 410 think Philocrates i is by! far the more Jovial « companion . 
«© One man fays it was left to me to ſpeak about Amphipolis ;: 
te but this your orator would not willingly ſuffer either you or. 
ic me to ſpeak—But this is all trifling. 1 ſhall draw up a de- 
tc cree for entering into 4 negociation with Philip's heralds 
d and ambaffadors, who ate now expedted'; for convening a 
61 aſſembly, within two days after their arrival, to Selin 
te both about. a peace and an alliance; and for doing the 
«© uſual honours to your . if vou | approve of our con 


ie duct. Fe 
This decree be accordingly i died: for f: | i den he 
eighth day of the month Els hebolion: and the days of deli- 


beration were fixed for the eventeenth and eighteerith of the 

es month. In the ae e Philip's: 2 3 

7 ater Eurylochus; armenio; ( rders to 

| Auge the” fiege of Halus into 4 blockade, and wp join the 
other two) arrived at Athens The merit and>charafter of; | 
theſe mem adde greatly to the, Juſtre öf their embaily: | 

Eurylochus Was eminent both for eloquence and valdur; and 
exerted each effectually in the ſervice both of Philip and Alex-: 
ander. Parménio joined the merit of art houeſt ccurtier td 

tat of aum able and brave foldier. We may judge of the e 

in which His maſter held him by the may judge of 

bu told hat the Athenians had © their ren genera 4 

4 e dle, who can every ar ten 

be Phi | tr ery ed on Parmenio? e 


8.4 
| andreyered: of al Philip's miniſters: Tue 5 4 fre- 


e beck, Tay, at e. |. « Come i ne doug wif: 
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3 the "BY 5 of 88 who was: particularly (Wlicitous'®; x 
i e the ſtate ſhould treat er with the utmoſt deference ad. | 
politeneſs +. He procured an order from the afſembly, that 
ſeats ſhould be appointed and prepared for them in the theatre, 
where he appeared remarkably aſſiduous to do the honours of 
the city. This might have been intended as à return for the 
"reſpect. and ettention paid to the Athenian ambaſſadors at 
Macedon. The people of that eourt valued themſelves on 
'  _ their magnificence, and therefore were to be treated according 
to their own. ideas of politeneſs. And poſſibly he might have 
thought that, by thus appearing the inſtrument of procuring 
them public honours, he would give them an opinion of his own 
importance at Athens. But, whatever were his motivrs, this 
his conduct diſguſted the people, who received his officiouſ- 
- neſs, and publie aſfiduity, in obliging the ambaſſadors f, and 
ordering their accommodations in the theatre, rite loud K. 
preſſions of deriſion and coſitempt. 
Whemthe ambaſſadars had firſt been e at public i 
feaſt, on the next day the aſſembly was convened to give them 
audience. The repreſentatives of the ſeveral Gtecian pdwers; 
who were ihen at Athene, faw plainly, that Philip wiſhed. only 
| for a ſepatate peate; and thought that matters were hurrying 
74 on with a precipitation which might prove fatal to the Gera 4 
ESD 5 bi intereſt, -- They therefore had a motion made. in the a | 
| def the ſollowi purport.$ : That, „ whereas the . | 
4 were now e about a treaty with the king of Mace 
een n wn deputies, ſent to exhort the Greeks to 
defend the cauſe of liberty agaitiſt this prince, were 
4 not yet teturned 3 it ſhould be reſolved, that, on the return 
_._- of theſe deputies, two aſſemblies ſhould be pointed to 
8 conſider of a peace ;: that the determination of the Athe- 
A nians, on this occaſion, ſhbuld be regarded as the act of the 
35 c confederates in general; and that all they who, within the 
I pace of three months, might think proper to aceede tothe 
RCV tteaty, ſhould be conſidered: as included in it, and intiled | | 
4 to all the advantages of it.” - 7 
3 in which no mention at all was made of 
„ . Krongif N * Eſchines. "The dba L 
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way protracted ; and the afſembly divided between thoſe who — — > 
urged the neceſſity of attending to the intereſts of the allies,. 
and thoſe who affected to conſider all delays as highly dange- 
tous. - The firſt were only for a ceſſation of arms for the pre- 
ſent, that the Grecian ſtates might have full leiſure to concur” 
in all further tranfactions, and to unite in concluding? ſuch a 
full and complete accommodation and alliance with Macedon, 
as might provide effectually for all their intereſtseo The 
others were for entering immediately into the ſtricteſt con- 
nexions with Philip:“, as the only means of putting a ſtop to 
his conqueſts, and of ſecuring: to the people of Athens thoſe 
dominions Which he had ſtill left unſubdued2: Of this latter 
party Demoſthenes appeared to be à warm eſpouſer, though 
not without a due attention to the intereſt of the allied ſtates | 
as he f himſelf reprefents his conduct. The next morning (for — 
the diſpute had been protracted, and the people forted to xiſe 
without coming to a determination) before any other ſpeaker _ 
had been heard, he mounted the gallery, and ſpoke with great | 
 vehemence?/for. brmging- this important affair to an iminediate 
N _ concluſion; He told the people: that the motion of the dag 
E s before, relating to the allies, could have no ſort of effect; 
4% without the concurrence of the Macedonian miniſters: and 
be that he apprehended it was a new affair; about Which they 
te vert mot inſt ructed or commiſſioned to treat? He ooqꝗfν ,” 
conceive (he ſaid) how 2 peace could poſſibly ſubſiſt, With 
ec out an alliance; to rend theſe two aſunder would be a noſt 
5 unnatural ſeparation. He thought it by nd means prudemt 1 
Le to wait the {low proceedings of the allies z and that tu were I 
now only to conſider whether they would carry o thr war | | 
alone, or make peace alone. This was the only alterna 1 
e tive leſt for chem ʒ and, on one or other of theſe two mea, 9 
( ſures; they were now neceffatity to determine. Herten | 
called on Antipater, and interrogated him publicly-abourghe 
intentions of the king, his maſter u His anfwers:were'caleur 
lated to bring all matters to a ſpeedy iſſue: and Philocrates nor 
propoſed his decree in form for the immediate coneluſion of a2 
mn and alkance. The afſembly-ſtitt conti grbatly dif 
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nee ed anterpritics tranny 
al Philip, the vigour with which he was now actually purſu- 
— his Thracian conqueſts, and the neceſſity of ſtopping his 


reef their opinion. On 


| — to betray che cauſe of Greece, and to fully the 1 
their anceſtors, the great patrons and ape vs. & of WR 


EAſchines, in particular, ipoke in the following: manner: 


. 


. 


* 


des Had Fhilocrates Nudied to give all poſſible, appoſition to 
a peace e had he long laboured — Dis fcheme, he 


eould not poſſibly have contrived means more eſſectual- than 


chis deere. I am, myſelf, perſuaded, that it is highly proper 
: ee YT But ſuch a peace as he has now 
I never ſhould. adviſe, while one ſingle. ee of - 


Athens was left alive”. EY Ir Ne 
1 day alſo paged is be f ed 


the ſubject; was reſumed with the ſame heat 


eſs, by the engagements of an equitable treaty, afforded 

moſthenes and ee ee, rguments for the fup- 
other hand, che propoſition made 

y Philocrates was attacked: with violent animoſity, as calcu- 


. and violence; when Adſchines aroſe, and every man waited in 


 expeRation'to: hear a ſtrong and zealous defence of the motion 
e x eee ited o | | 
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a was, that the Phocian intereſt only ſhould be. pro- 


vided for, and their Thracian alliances and: connexions all 


abandoned. 5 
From this gera, Demoſthenes dates the corruption of 


 Eſchines ; and, if the relation be exactly true, the Macedo- 
nian miniſters had, no doubt, tampered with him,. and gained 
him over to their maſter's ſervice. 

Philocrates was now triumphant ; bis decree paſſed wi 
out any farther oppoſition z and a clauſe was inſerted, whi 
obliged all the eee e of the allied ſtates to accede i im- 
mediately to the treaty *, which was now ratified, in form, 


on the art of Athens. To this clauſe Æſchines ee the . 


deſtruction of Cerſobleptes, who could not, as he aſſerts, take 

any advantage of the treaty, ais he had then no miniſter at 
Athens: but this clauſe might poſlibly have been underſtood 

of thoſe ſtates only, whole repreſentatives were then preſeat. : 
for it appears, from ſeveral particulars in thoſe: orations of the 
two contending orators, where. theſe tranſactions are di[-\ 
8 that a time muſt have been allowed. for the others:to 
accede, 

And now Demoſthenes propoſed tes and the es ares | 
to, the TING Ablation I + 6 


* Aichin, in Ctef: % 4. ES eee ee 4. % 
4 There is a difficulty 1 of this decree, which may not be un · 


worthy of the learned reader's notice ; and which hath not been obſerved by | 


any interpretep or editor of Demoſthenes, that I have had an ity-of 
| bt root Sie ne before it is ſtated, and to fave the nat os turning, to 
ether books, 1 here infert 5 Attje month in their order, uccordivg to 


r. A 
: Metagitnion, 55 - =» — Auguſt. 
\Boedromion, - = +» + '= .,- September. \' 
.- Pnanepſion,' +- - „ -. > © > OQober. 
. MaemaRerion, nm, November. 
55 Foſidaeon, i 7 : PE ING Ms : - December, : 
ey Gamelion, N e FRO January. 
* Antheſterion, - J R258 IMEEM WAONE © Februaxy. 
- Elaphebolion, | 8 — 8 2 „„ . - March. 2 
18 Munichion, 8 - „ 6.4; 240 Ns N lt 0047 April 8 
N Thargelion, 5 70 3m - |; N SEES” Wh - il _ 15 3 FLU | 
Scirrophorion, : a i N 9 125 : AY 
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L Whereas Philip, by his ambaſſadors ſent to Athens, in 
order to treat about a peace, has agreed to, and concluded 
terms of accommodation: it is RESOLVED by the Senate and 
People of Athens, in order to bring the peace to an iflue, 
which hath been ſettled in a former aſſembly, that five ambaſſa- 
'dors be choſen from the community of Athens. That the 
ambaſſadors, thus choſen, ſhall depart, and, without delay, 
"repair to that place, where they ſhall be informed that Philip 
reſides, and, with all convenient ſpeed, mutually receive and 
give the neceſſary oaths and ratifications of the treaty, con- 
Filuded as aforeſaid with the people of Athens, including the 
allies on each ſide. The N choſen for this commiſſion 
— Eubulus, Zſchines, Cephiſophon, Democrates, and 
Cleon. 5 e e e ee e , 
Aſchines, who was at the head pf this embaſſy, appears to 
have now devoted himſelf entirely to ferve Philip. Eubulus 
| Teems to have had all the craft of a politician, without the ge- 
- nius and temper of a true pafriot ſtateſman : attentive to eſta- 
'bliſh his own intereſt and power at home, he found it more 
eaſy and mare confiſtent with his ſcheme, to flatter the vices .. 
8 wed follies of his countrymen, than to watch over the welfare 
of his country. Such a man was eaſily elated and influenced 
by the attention, which a prince or his miniſters might ſhew 
him; which, though paid to his power and authority in the 
_- afſernbly, his vanity muſt have attributed to his own merit and 
abilities. Sucha man was a moſt convenient inſtrument for 
the defigns of Philip; nor do the reſt of the ambaſſadors ap- 
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pour to have been lufficiently guarded againſt his artifices, 
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is partiſans. and private agents grew every day more and 

more powerful in the aſſembly at Athens ; and either corrup- 

L oo 2 $75, F 7 2 5 ot . N ö | f 2 | Z 4 05 5 80 I ; : 
we find it expreſsly aſſerted, that the peace was agreed to at Athens on the 
_ Hinetgenth of the month Elaphebolion, and that the ambaſſadors, who were 
| by this decree commiltioned to receive Philip's oath, were three movths abſent 
on this occaſion, and returned to Athens on the thirteenth of | Scirrophorion. 

If the decree. was made in the month Hecatombaeon, the ſettling the terms - 
gf accommodation at Athens have been the bubneſs, not of three 
days, but of four months; andthe ambaſſadors · muſt have been abroad not 
three, but twelve months, contrary to the expreſs and particular declarati- 

ons of Demoſthenes in his oration on the Embaſly- ' I know no other way q 
_ + gating dear of this difficulty, hut by ſuppoſing an ancient error in the copies | 
| ol the oration on the Crown,” and that inſtead of ExcejojpiCziwvcs, (p. 23. EG = 
dene andFriend) we thould read Eis e n e 
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tion or deceit eluded all the efforts of the zealous patriots. 
Before the Macedonian miniſters were departed, a remarkable 
inſtance appeared of the weakneſs of ' Athenian politics “. 
Critobulus, a citizen of Lampfacus, appeared on the part of 
Cerſobleptes, and demanded that he ſhould be included in the 
treaty. - But this prince, who had purchaſed their triendſhip 
by ſo many important conceffions, whom their honour and 
their intereſt equally obliged them to ſupport, was now 
abandoned and diſcla: med: his demand was inſtantly rejected, 
and, if we may credit Æſchines, at the inſtances of Demoſthe- 
nes himſelf. Hiſtory hath not given the particular reaſons of 
a conduct which appears ſo extraordinary. But it ſeems not 
improbable, that, when the repreſentative of Cerſobleptes ap- 
peared 1, ſome Athenian generals, who had lately commanded 
in Thrace, and who were now aſſeſſors in the afſembly, com- 
| Fon of hoſtilities committed by this prince, aud repreſented 
him as an enemy to Athens: (for thus I would . underſtand a 
paſſage in Philip's letter to the Athenians I;) and that, in on TEEN, 
5 08 
. 


ſequence of theſe repreſentations, Cerſobleptes was denied t 
advantage of being conſidered as an ally, and abandoned en- 
tirely to the power of Philip, whoſe ſchemes demanded his 
ruin, and who had now driven him out of all his territories one 

by one, and ſhut him up, as hath been already obſerved, in the nM 
ſacred mount $. Here, quite cut off from all aſſiſtance, he 
ſoon found it in vain to contend any longer; ſurrendered him. 
ſelf to the conqueror, and pore one of his ſons as an hoſtage 5 
for the performance of fuch ſevere terms as Philip's ſuperio- 

"rity enabled him to diftate.  - 
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ne that C:rſobleptes, when be declared himſelf ready (not to ſwear ts « ſpe 
Tate treaty with me, as 1 confels to have inadvertently rendered it in the firſt 


We edition of the Philippic orativos tranſlated, but) % acrele 1% the" wreaty, and ts 5 
szale the necefſary gathe, in order to be included in it as ont of the Athenian alties, in 5 f 
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The news of this anhappy prince's total ruin was ſent.tq . 


Athens by Chares, who ſtill commanded a fleet on the coaſt 
df Thrace; and there raiſed the / uſual ferment and commo- 
tion. Theſe were ſtill increaſed by new attempts of Philip to 
reduce ſome towns: on the 'Propontis, and the neighbouring 
 Hlands, which were under the protection of Athens: and of 
wich number were Serrium and Doriſcum, two places fre- 
quentliy mentioned in the orations of Demoſthenes. For ſome 
5 Ho time the people ſeemed determined to recommence hoſ- 
= tilities. Levies, preparations, ſubſidies, were all projected; 
_ - And vigour and oppoſition, gloy and reſolution, became once 
2 more the favourite tapics, On this occaſion, Demoſthenes 
Pronounced that oration, which Dionyſius Halicarnaflaeus 
i — ' calls thefiſh Ehilippic , and which is ſuppoſed, by the edi- . 
. torsandinterpreters of that orator, to be now loſt : but which, 
de author of this hiſtory is induced to believe, hath been joined 
to the firſt Philippic, not only ſtom the reaſons which, he had 
decaſion to offer in another work; but particularly as the latter 
1 the oration, ſo called, mentions facts, which; according 
10 Eſchines, muſt have immediately preceded the preſent 
treaty ; and which, we find from another part of the remains 
| _ of Demoſthenes, happened at the time when Philip attacked 
mute Achenian ſettlements on the 'Helleſpont ; and when. the 
ki | counſels of Athens were fluctuating, and within the ſpace of a 
es days changed from peace to war, and from war to peace,” = 
* "which we find frequently and remarkably happening from tha 
— firſt attack of Olynthüe, down to the ratification. of the treaty 
now depending f. | | UU 
This fit of zeal had been ſuddenly raiſed, and as ſuddenly _ 
- ſubſided 4. The conſequence' of all their violent commotion 
ano more than todiſpatchan ambaſſador, named Euclides, 
WW to repreſent to Philip that Serrium und Doriſcum were Athe- _ 
18 | nian cities: to which he coldly anſwered, that he had not 
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bodtieen ſo inſtructed at the time of the convention which thex 
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dea held with his miniſters ; nor had r 

Tie places in che treaty. Aud with this anſwer the peoples =» 
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idk this inceſunt and- indefatigable purſuit of new. 
au acquifitions, could not but convince the Athenians of — 
bpPbſolute neceſſity of obliging Philip to an immediate ratifica- 
tion of the treat 90 , as the only means of ſtopping the progreſs 
of an active and reſtleſs ambition, The ambaſſadors, choſen 
for this purpoſe, ſeemed in no 2 to depart. Æſchines, in 

particular, was ſuſpected and pe 9 ea of being entirely | 
devoted to the intereſt o Philip, an termined to give him 
every poſſible opportunity of extending his Thracian-conqueſts, - 


| by rolongin 3 interval between, the. congreſs at Athens, 


ation of che t-eaty on the part of Macedon *. 
5 us = Hip looked on this as his real deſign, and for that 
- reaſon, as he aſſerts, procured another d&cree, to oblige theſe 
| miniſters. to repair to Philip without further delay, and to re- 
_ ceive his engagements. The error in neglecting the intereſts 
. ft Cerſobleptes was perceived when it was too lates and the 
ambaſſadors were now directed to adminiſter the oath. to chat 
prince, that he might be ineluded in the treaty ., 


Aſchines f, and his colleagues, at length prepared. for | 


their departure. They embarked at the port of Athens, coaſted - 


along the Euripus ; then landed at Chaleis, and from 1 


proceeded to Oreum. Here they ſtopped for ſome time, un- 

ger the pretence of waiting for à cbnyoy. Proxenus,. the 
Athenian admiral, who was ordered to conduct chem, at Ls 
arrived with his fleet. Still their departure was deferred un- 
der various pretenees; while Philip 3 his conqueſts 
eo with his uſual yigour. In twenty-five days they at laſt arrived 
at Pella; a journey which might have been accompliſhed in 
fix, had they . neceſſary expedition. Here they were 
joined by eee who, after their departure, had pre- 
Failed on the people to add him to their number; in order, as 
1 — to enable him to perform his r to ſome 
Athenian priſoners, who hadbeen taken in Olynthus, and were 
En fi eden at Macedon ; and whom, at the time of the 

former embaſſy, he had engaged to ranſom at his on ex- 
penec ; and now brought a talent with him for this 2 
85 We find Aſchinee treating "YE deſign of Demoſthenes = 
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the greateſt contempt: he inſiſts, that it was well known, that 
Philip intended to ſet them all at liberty without any conſide- 
ration; and that his talent could not have proved ſufficient. 
for the ranſom of a ſingle citizen of but moderate rank . By 
the computation of Demoſthenes, however, it muſt have been 
of much greater ſervice : for he aſſerts, that immediately after 
His arrival, he furniſhed ſeveral poor citizens, who were deſi- 
rous of purchaſing their freedom, without owing any obliga - 
tion to Philip, or who doubted che reality of his intentions to 
55 releaſe them, ſome with three, ſome with five minae, accord - 
ing to their different circumſtances and conditions. 
At Pella , where the ambaſſadors now waited the return 
of Philip, who was ſtill in Thrace, they found the deputies of 
Thebes, whom the Phocian affairs had brought to the court of 
Macedon. Preparations for war were carrying on through 
that kingdom, and ſome great and ſignal event ſeemed to be in 
nagitation. The real deſigns of Philip were ever an inviolable 
_ "ſecret, until they came to the very point of execution: but it 
was univerſally ſuppoſed, that the armaments, he was now 
making, were intended againſt the Phocians. The circum- 
ſtances of this people it is here neceſſary to recal to view. 
The ſacred war had for ſome years paſſed in inutual ra- 
vages 4, the effect and indication of the weakneſs of each 
5 2 In the beginning of this preſent 5 year, the Phocians had 
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ſome flight ſuseeſſe near Hyampolis, but were defeated be- 
fore 8 à conſiderable loſs. The Thebans, how- 
ever, were too weak to derive any advantages from this victo- 
ry, or to recover thoſe cities which the, Phocian arms had 
_  \gained in Boeotia. The enemy ſtill infeſted their territories, | 
and had juſt been reinforced by a conſiderable party of their 
army , which the Thebans had ſhut up in one of their towns, 
and which their fellow ſoldiers delivered, by making themſelves 
maſters of the place. Thus ſtrengthened. and encouraged by 
. their: ſucceſs, the Phocians ſought out their enemy, and gain- 
da a conſiderable victory near Hedyleum,' The | cavalry f 
TLhebes was not engaged in this ation, but was loon after 
15 braken and defeated. = ee ee „„ 
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The Thebans *, weakened by theſe their loſſes, and aban- 
goned by their allies, determined to addreſs themſelves for.. . 
aſſiſtance to Philip, as the perſon to whom the honour of de- 
termining this tedious quarrel ſeemed peculiarly reſerved. 
The Phocians, on their part, were equally exhauſted, and 
equally diſpirited; their money was waſted, and their forces 
Harafled? they ſuſpected the deſigns, and dreaded the pow-. 
er, of Philip; and now began e of a peace}. 
They commenced. a judicial proceſs againſt Phaleucus, who 
was accuſed of plundering the ſacred: treaſyres, convicted, 
and depoſed ; they then named three magiſtrates, who were 
commiſſioned to examine into the ſtate of the temple, and 
into the depredations which had been there made; and to 
bring the authors to condign puniſhment, Philon, one of 
their citizens, who had ſhared largely of the ſpoil, with others 
of his accomplices, were put to death, being firlt obliged to 
make reſtitution to the god: and while by theſe acts of Juſtice, , 
they endeavoured to gain the general fayour, they had recourſe 
to the eee and as an inducement. to com- 
ply with their deſires, offered to give them up Alponus, Thro. 
nium, and Nicaea, the three cities which commanded the. 
ſtreights of Thermopylae f. The Athenians accepted of the 
conditions, and granted them a fleet of fifty veſſels, under the 
command of Proxenus. But theſe veſſels were neither equip- 
[ave with ſufficient expedition; nor did their general act with 


he neceſſary vigpur, 5 N | 
_ ” Phaleucus, though depoſed 5, {till continued at the head 
of eight thouſand mercenaries, who were abſolutely devoted 
to him, Theſe he ſupported by ravaging the 'Theban territo- 
THe with them, covered Orchomenus, Coroaaca, and 
Tilphoſſeum, the conqueſts of his predeceſſors. At Nicaea 
he fixed hig head- quarters, and determined to prevent Prox- ; 
\enus from taking poſſeſſion of the cities of Thermapylae ||. 
He even ſeized and threw the deputies into chains, who were 
' ſent to ſummon him to ſurrender theſe towns to Athens, ac- 
cording to the late ſtipuiation : while the natural forces of the 
Phocians were, in the mean time, employed in fortifying the 
City of Abae. , 7 ; ng 
„ Diod:' Ste I. 16. ſeck. 58, e ß 
I } ſchin. de fal. Leg. ſect. ar. Diod. Sic. I. 16, ſect. 35. 
- Eſchin. ut ſupra. Dem de fal. Legs ſect. 25. e 
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It was not yet the time for Philip to act effeQually againſt 
Phocis : . he might 0 r to neglect * En | 
of mne god, he ſent the Thebans ſome reinforcements, which 
enabled them to attack the Phocians at Abae, where they de, 
feated and purſued them with conſiderable ſlaughter. The 
Phocians diſperſed. in their flight; ſome found refuge in the 
neighbouring towns: a party of five hundred took refuge in the 
temple of the. Abacan Apollo. They pitched their tents along 
' the porticocs, and made their lodgment to the beſt advantage 
in their power. Their beds were of dried herbs, ſtraw, and 
the like inflammable materials, An accidental fire began in 
one of their tents, was inſtantly - communicated through the 
whole number; ſpread itſelf round the adjacent apartments, 
and 5 with a fury which could not be extin nithed, Part 
Hof the Temple was conſumed; and the wretched Phocians, 
who had taken ſhelter there, were all either filled, or reduced 
This accident was generally e the apparent 
judgment of the deity on thoſe ſacrilegious men, who had 
.* - . preſumed to expect protection in this temple, and filled all 
_ © = thePhocians with conſternation and deſpair f. They diſpatch- 
1 ed their deputies to Archidamus, to geſire the alſtance of 
Sparta: while the Thebans, on their part, ſent ambaſſadors ta 
Philip to folicit freſh ſuccours. Theſe now attended at Pella; 
Whither miniſters e repaired. This ſtate 
ſaw the preſent diſt led condition of Phocis, and thought 
it a favourable opport aire to revive an old claim to the tem- 
ple, Which they infſted belonged originally to the Dorians 1. 
And as it plainly appeared that the Phocians could not long 
keep poſſeſſion. of it, their miniſters were inſtructed to repre- 
ſent and aſſert their claim at Mace don 
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When the Athenian deputies had refided twenty-five days gn 
at Pella, Philip returned; and received the repreſentatives of - 
"the ſeveral ſtates with bis uſual politeneſs. He affected the 
greateſt attention to the remonſtrances of the Lacedaemoni« 

ant; and gave ſuch anſwers as effeQtually 8 them from 


penetrating into his real intentions 5. The Theban miniſterg 
, ,, , . 
T $chol. in Dem. de fal. Leg 7:4. as. g Demod. de ſaiſa Leg · ſeſt. 43. 
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| whole bodyy-asthe beſt method of ſereeni ng ch 
any particular man. This was alſo dechnged b 
who took the Liberty of re roo that e ney i right 
3 . and avant employed ee. 
ing che freedoms of: the Adenin ſont To this Ah | 
_ anſwered, that as his gueſts; and friends, they were fully 
titled to this mall acknowledgment of his regard; "that >; 
acceptance of it cotild not at all affect the priſoners,/'or retard = 
theirreleaſe 3 theſe he intended te ſend, a6 a compliment, t6 | 
we Athenians, at their: | i 


rn EU OF MACEDON: 1 


be alfo trested with the 4p taiice of the utmoſt PRO 
and reſpect. "Repeated attempts were made to them 


magnificent — but — were all rejected: and, on this 


ceaſion; Philon, one of the miniſters, made the following an- 
ſwer to his deelarations of affeckion, which Deiaofthenes extots 15 
. rather worthy of the ſtate of Athens: 


It is wich the utmoſt delight and fatisfa&tionT obſerve 
- that greatneſs and goodneſs of mind expreſſed in this your 
6: getierous — of che Theban miniſters. We have al. 
4 ready been honoured with ſufficient aſſurances, that we are 


e conſidered as your friends, aud worthy of-all che rights of 


8 ho it But let this benevolence be dtecked 0 Mt ſtate; 
_ Aintereſts, a oy of Ticks 7 425 


: Lebe and worthy of 


were: —— ria rote pieſent- Ta le for tha 


. 


ing feſtival in Roudur af Mis 


__nerriv Demo | 2 fented his.own conduct, 
fill confined to rehiſt the temptation © other minis 
. ers were "not yelled! of oiution 7 either daz. 
bien bythe; nagnificence oft 7 or convinced of the 
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ed to the buſineſs o 
Had, full power. to Ne ha he particular, as. they deemed m 


to his countrymen. 


3 
14 
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= 2 Wee weues was, the firſt to 


Before their pubic ans *, A 1 among weite 
Jelves.i in what manner they were to proceed, and how they 


might beſt execute their commiſſion. On this occaſion, 
chines took notice of the preparations for war now — | 
on in Macedon ; which plainly diſcoyered that Philip was de- 


termined to ſtrike ſome important blow. There could be no 


doubt, he ſaid, that this prince intended to, march to the 


eights. All Greece was in ſuſpence and expectation. He 
therefore thought i 8. the duty of the embaſly not to be congn- 
receiving. Philip's oath ; but that, as 


the. N — now to ee to — | 

55 rom e. Theban intereſt, ..and to.perſuade him to 

bet Bocotia, which had been demoliſhed by 
eues, an the contrary, declared, that, he ap- 


js rarer nfo ſafeſt. method to confine; themſelyes to tho 


their ee 125; plainix as any, man, 
br p * d to, o The hermopylas z but that he 


had not... dee Which W prompt him ig medal! in 


any matters that might productive of, contention; and of 
which he might find 3 11 Seals to give a fatizf; ory account | 


e, no doubt, ſaw what would Lad 
con quence of all cheſe tranſaCtions : and, 


to rake all imaginable. Caution, in an affair which 
aggubtedly canvaſſed and ee with the ſttict- 
The real deſign of his appearing now 

ly ps no other than to watch the conduct 


| 75 Re chin , tq have an opportunity of. detecting thoſe | 


ſecret. pra hy oh v8, correſpo dences which he, atleaſt ſuſ- 
pected ; 11 Was therefore — conſiſtent with his ſoheme, as 


| Tow as the fafeſt pa act. no. further in chis er —_— YE 


Ther ſtrichly and, ab lutehy required by che commitſſion.: ty 
n now admitted to an audience + den 9 
"Al And the ſub» 

7 10 of. LR Peet is thus. recorded by his rival orator... 
leagu Oh he .obſeryed, were: enfirely divided. in 


eir A ro and: ſentiments... His were  conl; 
thoſe of Philip. | He had, in the fcſt 720 n 


N. 


e 2 5 t 


51 0 . be N 5 „ 
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port i decree of Philoctates' 3 then, both in Kü ſenate and 
in the aſſembly, he had promoted and accelerated the peace 
and alliance; and this in ſuch a manner, as effectually to fruſ- 


ttrate all oppoſition. At Athens he had procured all poſſible 
| honours for the Macedoniam miniſters,” and, by this means, 


expoſed himſelf to all the diſtraction and anxiefy which the 
malice and envy of his enemies could raiſe within hie mind. 
He had eſcbrted theſe miniſters publicly as far as to Thebes, 
with all the marks and declarations of reſpect. He was ſenſi- 
ble, he ſaid: that he had been maligned aud miſre epteſented in 
Macedon. He had indeed denied Philip de ados beauty * 
for, in this, he muſt confeſs that woman far furpaſſed him. 
He had hot - diſplayed his potency in drinking; the extellence 


of a ſponge. Nor had he ſpoken in high terms of his memo- 


ry, the qualification of an Weg ere g n than 
| thor wh a.migh 3 , ee 


Demoſthenes &, though. e aces, yet was of: 


all men leaſt. capable of gaiety and ridicule : naturally gloomy" 
and ſevere; poffeſſed of none of the lively paſſions, and theres! 
fare unable to excite them. If he ever made his Heaters 
5 e it yyas the mirth raiſed: by abſurdity and weakneſs,” hot 
applauſe extorted by the-poignanty of wir, or tlie delick- 
| humour. On this occaſion, Bis attempts to give 4 light 
| —_ ridiculous turn to the encomium@&whith' the atnbafadors: 
had lately laviſned on Philip 5. were entirely unfucceſsful. 
His colleagues held down their 


before the teſpect due to the preſence. of their prince could 


5 prevail: but at length; Aſchines was admitted to addrefs' him-- 


-  ſelf+ts; Philip. The court of Macedon , he ſaid; was not 
the place for the Athenian miniſters to defend, or to praiſe? 


_ themſelves ; hey had been deemed worthy of eb 
ſion at home; and there they were to account fbr theft i ee 
Theix preſent buſineſs was to receive Philip's og con- 


| a vorwahl; to che treaty already concluded on the part of Athens. 


preparations for war now carrying wr p e 
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| ads, in confuflon? while che 3 
courtiers loudly expreſſed their deriſion. It was ſbime time? 
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which united-thofe ſeveral ſtates; of which the great Hellenic 


body was formed. Their diſputes wete, if poſſihle, to be de- 


termined — 1 07m if not their rights, their privileges, their 


would find the due attention and 
The anc ee was of Greece detianded; that all Cicreli 


Neue and ſpoilers of the Delphic temple ſhould be W 


5 but, at the mw me 3 fi fu of 


Ei I th ae, the Par ch not ame 


; muſt determine m to reſtore the one „ e 


| Geomer: : the individuals ww Had violated tlie anche 
the te 


have 
mined at dhe approaching | 


entitled to fol ſecurity arid if 2 erer wehe r 


85 ak Innes bb thei e deen ae, ede iredace fim 's 


in oppoſition to theſe; White he raiſed himſelf u number 


| 67 5 he apuld find chem equally falſe nd ogra 


opt nd hs 0 


8 . 3 


Philip was. too! Gear er me) i 
lie intentions 2 — 8 2 8 of { 


Kis affection: and reſpect to tltens g pro 

_ © Miifoners, and, obligingly defred 2 che ambafſadors 8 
not get leave him; Tor that he withedto Tevile ſome airs in 
5 efence, and with their aſſiſtaucæ. * 3 


in their 
he now d ecke his march, accompitied [ the- de | 


= dee Thebes, who were all treated with- the 


affsckion and confidenee; The gepu-. 
always found an-caſy atmiſſion;/ to'the king, 


. ſpoke of their affairs with ſuch apparent eaſe ant, 
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dious quarrelſhis real intentions were to protect them againſt 
all ſeverity ; he ſpoke, with concern, of th Tram 


mentioned with an apparently firm conviction of Vier Juſtice _ 
8 


14 2 
Y Pro- 


ko mate moſt important conceffions ts the Atheniais'; anc 


have deſcended, at his retutn to Athens, to repeat and ridje 
thoſe errors in pronunciation, Which the prince eo) 
ted. "I 5 ES 17 4 5 PH DOES ? ; 4 F ; 5 


- 


m Theiſily, Philip addrefted a fettey t6 the Atheinans, 
expreſting. "his eſteem for the ſtate, and its ambatfadors, de 
thing, that He ſhould omit no opportunity” of deinonft n 
His regard for cem, ind carneftly detiribg, that the means 
might be pointed out to him F ; not hinting, as before, It any 
- pargicular good offices which he intended to confer ; But pro- 


felling a totat3gnorance of the manitgr in wich he might gra- 


„ Dem. de Pare, fol, 3. Put 2. ſet. 6. 
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> tify this people: and only declaring his general good difpoſi- 
tion and defire, to approve himſelf their friend. Been ind 

ed with entreating them not to be offended. at his detaining 

their ambaſſadors, for that he wiſhed to take the advantage + 5 

their eloquence and wiſdom, to bring the people of Halus to 

/ reaſonable terms. Aſchines is accuſed by his rival orator of 
baaving held nocturnal interviews with Philip#, and having-dic- . 
ttated this letter himſelf. But this inſinuation he treats with 
great 3 7. and inſiſts on the glaring abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing that Philip could not have compoſed it, or might not 

| ths employed Fython or Leoſthenes, two able ſpeakers, who. 

%%% ² h neg wn ye OR 

But whether Zſchines concurred or no in theſe arts of pro- 
tracting the treaty, or whether he ſuggeſted any means of 
 _ amuſing the Athenians, it ſeems pretty clear, at leaſt, that he 
lit not his colleagues alſo) was rather ſtudious to recommend 

_ himſelf to Philip, than to ſerve his country 1. Nay, to ſuch 

__ ſhameful adulation and proftitution are theſe miniſters ſaid to 

have proceeded, as even to betray the weakneſs. of their ſtate 
to its mortal enemy, and to point'out the means of ſubverting 
it. They T e to Philip, that the people of Athens 
were weak, fluctuating, and inconſtant, like the waves of a 

tumultuous ſea, toſſed about by the winds and accidental 
ſtorms: that all public ſpirit was loſt. among them; that the 
community and its intereſts were never regarded, never aflert- 
ed, never remembered ; that it was his buſineſs to gain a few + 
friends among them, who might direct all their councils, and 
conduct all Sow affairs, in the manner moſt agreeable to his 
deſigns: and that this would enable him to command them 
| - abſolutely, and to effect whatever he pleaſed at Athens. De- 
moſthenes aſſerts poſitively, that he accuſed them, in the afſem- 
| bly, of having given this ſhocking and flagitious advice; and 
that they were utterly unable to contradict him. But Philip 
f wanted neither their inſtruction nor directions. He was per- 
—fectly acquainted with the temper and diſpoſitions of his an- 
teagoniſts, and had long practiſed thoſe arts which theſe men 
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He had now no longer occaſion to effect delays. He had 


already completed his Thracian conqueſts, and was fully pre- 


pared for the execution of his other deſigns. He was advanc- - 
ed to the very borders of Greece: and an uninterrupted paſ- _ 
| Cage through Thermopylae was the only difficulty now re- 


maining. The Athenians were in the firſt place to be ſatisfied ; 
and therefore, juſt as he was ready to depart from Pherae , 
he took the oath which they required, and concluded the 


treaty which had been ſo long depending. The ceremony was 4 
performed in a place adjoining to the temple of Pollux, which 
Demoſthenes calls a tavern. The terms of his engagement 


were, that * he concluded a peace with the Athenians and 


their allies,” without any explicit exception or reſervation f. 
A ſtate of the allies, on each fide, was ſettled and drawn up. 
The Cardians were included on the part of Philip, ſo as to 
leave him perpetual ogcafion of fomenting diviſions in the 
- Cherſoneſus. On the part of the Athenians, Cerſobleptes 
Was omitted 4. Philocrates had endeavoured, - at Athens, to 
have the Halians and the Phocians expreſsly excepted out of 
the treaty. This the. people abſolutely refuſed 3; but now 


Philip contrived to have their names alſo omitted in the liſt 


of the Athenian allies 5. Halus, he ſaid, he was abſolutely 
engaged to give up the Pharſalians, who had ever ſerved him 


with the greateſt zeal and affection. As to the Phocians, he 
publicly declared, that he could not think of comprehending 
in this. treaty, or of honouring with the name of allies, a 
people PL by ſacrilege, and condemned by the general 
voice of- the great and auguſt council of the Amphyaions. 
Bur, at the ſame time, he privately aſſured the Athenian mi- 
niſters, that he had determined to act in ſuch a manner as 


ſhould give general ſatisfad ion to Grerce ; that he would 
take no meaſures without the concurrence'and conſent of the 
_ Phocians themſelves ; but that he had his own reaſons for not 
entering into a particular explanation of his intentions, in 
preſence of the Theban deputies. ee I Ex? 
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Thus dus momentous affair, which: engaped the- attention 
of all Greece, and from which every ſtate flattered/themſelves ... 
with the hopes of ſuch conſequences as ſuited their Fa a 
_wiews- and intereſts, was delayed juſt To long as Philip's 
ſchemes required, and concluded at che time and in che man- 
ner beſt ſuited to his purpoſes. The ambaſſadors of every 
Nate imagined that they only ſaw through his real intentions. - 
dut cheſe were, in effect, equally concealed from them all. 
The great ſchemes. of his ambition were the ſole See 
of bis real n; and theſe be was now PreparoCeo es 


Hatus was: taken v; for the united * Philip and Par- 
meniocwere not to be reſiſted. And this important place, which 
boon fituation, covered all che Pthiotis, Philip gave up to 

the Pharſalians, who Tazed the: 'towny and diſperied: the inha- 
| bitants. A conceſſion which augmented the reputation of his 
1 and inſpired the Greeks with ſuch. e 
ble ſentiments of Philip, as: "REM — . 
3 the Phocian n F 
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gociation. Suſpenſe and expectation poſſeſſed the mind of 
every citizen in Athens; and the ſenate-houſe was inſtantly 
crowded with vaſt numbers, impatient to be made acquainted 
with the refult of this important tranſaction. Thoſe of the 
ambaſſadors who had yielded to the influence of Macedo- 
nian gold, or who imagined that their future reputation would 
be determined, ina great meaſure, by the general opinion of 
their addreſs and abilities, on this occaſion, diſplayed their 
** Kryices in a pompous manner, and endeavoured to inſpire 
their countrymen with the moiſt favourable ſentiments of Phi- 
lüp. Demoſthenes, on the other hand, inveighed loudly 
"againſt the conduct of all tlioſe who had been entruſted with 
any ſhare in the management of this treaty : he enumerated 
minutely all the ſeveral inſtances of their artifice and inſince- 


= rity, which, he peremptorily declared, were bringing down 


ruin on the ſtate, and on its allies, which nothing could avert, 
but the utmoſt caution and vigour on the part of Athens, He 
- infiſted with all his uſual vehemence, that the people of Pho- 
eis were a devoted ſacrifice to the ambition of the Mecedoni- 
anz that the ſpecious, but dangerous, promiſes and aſſurances 


of his colleagues were really calculated for the utter deſtruc- 


tte Athenians. © The king 


tion of that unhappy ftate ; and that univerſal confufion and 
diſorder muſt ſpeedily prove the "conſequence of that fatal 
lecurity, with which they wers now endeavouring to poſſeſs 
f Macedon, he obſerved, was 
no upon the confines of Greece, ready to pour in his armies, 
and to overwhelm that whole nation; and the laſt and ſole 
"I ce now left, the laſt and only means of preſerving the 
liberty of Greece *, and the being of Athens, was inſtant]! 
”- to e. the country of Phocis, and once more to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the important paſs of Thermopylae : the leaſt 
ce of irreſolution, the delay of one-hour, muſt inevitably 


ens fatal to the liberty of Greece. „ : 
Faction, clamour, and prejudice had hot the ſame influence 
among theſe ſage and experienced connlcllors, as in the popu- 
luar afſemblies.. Demoſthenes was heard with approbation +; 

and ſo unfavourable to the ambaſſadors was the final reſolution 
of the ſenate, that they were even denied the uſual compli, 
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ments and public honours paid to every man who had ever. 
been entruſted with the like commiſſion. Nor doth the ſenate 


ſeem to have been entirely ſatisfied with the conduct of De- 


moſthenes. The acrimony and diffention which appeared 
among the deputies, might have perſuaded them, that all 
were in ſome degree to be condemned. The men whom De- 
moſthenes accuſed, were, on their part, as violent in enforcing 
every objection which lay againſt his conduct *: and _=_ ſe- 
nate was ſo far influenced by their repreſentations, or ſo much 
diſpleaſed by what they themſelves obſerved, that no diſtinc- 
tion was made between the Wr but Demoſthenes 
bhimſelf involved in the general diſgrace. | 

But now they appeared before the aſſembly of t 
and here they were aſſiſted by their partiſans, and favoured by 


the general indolent and pacific diſpoſition f. AÆſchines aroſe, 


and repeated the declarations and aſſuranees which he had al- 
ready made in the ſenate. I have had the happinets,” ſaid 
he, „of perſuading Philip to every meaſure which may be 


advantageous and agreeable to the {;-.e. Nothing, but an im- 


he people 3 | 


ee and intemperate ncat, on your part, can prevent the 


appy effects of this my negociation. Do you but continae 


quiet, and, in three or four days, vou will find the Boeotian 
cities freed from the oppreſſive domination of Thebes, and 
Thebes itſelf inveſted. by a powerful army. Theſpia and Platea 


will be raiſed from their ums, and. reſtored to their ancient 
frength, ſpiendour,andiadependence ; The Thebans themſelves 


will be obliged. to pay the five impoſed on the Phocians, and 


to repair all the effects of ſacrilege and profanation. They 


ac 


were, themſelves, the real authors of the Phocian war: they 


had themſelves, entertained a deſign of ſeizing the temple ; 

and, as 1 calily convinced Philip, are not therefore the leſs 

_ culpab'e, though they have failed in the execution. So ſenſi- 
0 


ble is this people of the effects of my remonſtrances, and fo. 
. by their ſucceſs, that they have, in revenge, 
devoted me to deſtruction, and aQually ſet a price upon my 


much irrita 


head. The people of Euboea look on our accommodation 


wi 


with Philip with the Tn terror and conſternation. . We 


* 


know,” ſay they, © on . 
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codelades! We knew, that Amphipolis i is to be given up to 
Philip; and Euboea to be delivered entirely into the power of: 
| Athens as an equivalent. 'Thele ; are the important advantages 


which may be expe ded from our negociation. But theſe are 
not the only advantages. Another point, of high and inti- 


mate concernment to che public, hath been effectuall. ſecured, 
which I ſhall take another opportunity of diſplaying fully. 


preſent, [ perézive the envy and malignity of certain 3 3 


ready to break forth; and therefore ſhall wa every oceabon- 
of conteft Jo, aitercation:? 

That point*, which he now hinced at, was the reſtitution of + 
the city of Oropus, ; Which the Athenjans, as I had occaſion. 
to obſerve, were very ſolicitous to obtain, and which the 
Thebaus (till kept pollefſion of; in manifeſt oppoſition to al 

Tight and juſtiee: 
Afchines 4 finiſhed his köterihn barnigus wich the unkvenſa] 


|. acelamation and applauſe of the aſſembly. The place reſound- 


ed: wich tumultous' praiſes of his abilites, bot AS A _ 
and à8 4 Public miniſter; and it appeared plainly, that any 
other ſentiments muſt be received with reſentment and diſguſt. 
As ſoon as be contd command attention, Demoſthenes aroſe. 
"HE declared that, for bis part, he knew nothing of all thoſe 


magnificent advanta N — 5 Zſchines ſo conſidently A 


ed z he knew nothing of any aſſuranceæs, or declarations of | 


"this nature, made by by Philip ; 1c had no reaſon to believe, nor 


did he expect” to Ft them fulfilled ; and theo began to utter 
" the fame ſentiments" of caütion, ſuſpicion, and vi 3 
hi had before delivered in the ſenate. But he was 
Ry ted by the loud expreſſions of contempt and 

n, ch inſtantly burſt forth from Philocrates and 


Ef ines. The g eneral voice of the aſſembly favoured their 


inſidious di gn of fuppreſſing all inquiry and difpaſhonate cx 
amlination of their conduct, and, in an inſtant, all was confu- 
ion; noiſe, abufe, ridicule, and refentment; Demoſthenes found 
it in vain to ſtrive againſt- the preſent torrent of popular cla- 
mbur and odium, and the prejudices and paſſions of a 8 


violent, and inpatient in their reſentment againſt the man wha” 
nd aa to * their” moſt plcabing ad wt „ 
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« Well, my countrymen?” ſaid he, cc I ſee your diſpoſitions z- he 
but, if any of theſe fine proniſes are performed, I renounce $ 
all recompence due to my faithful ſervices, Let my colleagues 
only ſhare your favour: honour them: reward them';.crown , - : 
them: if Jeu be diſappointed, let them only be objects of 
your diſpleaſure: let me be conſidered as having no {hare in 
this buſineſs““ Not fo,” ſaid Aſchines ; „ rather prepare 
tœ defend your conduct, when the event hath proved your 
mattse!“ „ ſhall ever be ready, cried Demoſtheaes, like 
an honeſt citizen, to ſubmit my act ions to the public... 
Ihe ſpirit and apparent candour of this ſpeaker , gave the 
oppolite- party reaſon to apprehend, that he might at laſt be 
heard with lefs diſguſt: when Philoerates,: dreading the con: 
icquetices of all further explanations, ſtarted up. 46 Meniof.. © 5 
Athens?” ſaid he, it is no wonder that Demoſthenes and 4 
differ in opinion. He is a moroſe and peviſh water-drinker z, N 
my heart is opened and dilated, with good wine and. jollity,” /, 
This ridiculous jeſt was received with loud ſhouts of laughter 
and applauſe; and, in this ſerious and momen totis affair, un- % 
happily had a greater effect, than the moſt ſolid arguments 
and ſpirited” remonſtrances. The ſuſpicions of Demoſthenes at 
Were again inſulted f, deſpiſed, and derided ; and, withouʒt _ 
further delay or difficulty, a: dgerce was made for the ratifica=' 
tion of a perpetual peace and alliance with Philip and da 
cendante. It enacted, that public thanks: Qliguld: be given to 8 
this prince, for his kind and equĩtable conduct and attentions | 
towards the ſtate; and the Phocians ſhould: be-ubliged to de- 
liver up the temple, and ſubmit to the determination of the 
Amphictyonie council; and that in caſe of any oppoſition to 
theie demands, the Athenians ſhould ſend an army to enforce 
the:execution of this cheir decreꝛd . Le 
Ambaſſadors from Phocis were then at Athens I, and pre- 
ſent at theſe reſolutions: and Philip took care that it ſhould 
be: reprefented- to them, that the Athenians had a very julk; 
dependence on his declarations; that they could never thinx 


} 


of delivering up Phocis into his power, were they not confi, 
dent of his intentions; and that the Phocians might be well 
aſſured, that they could not ſuffer, by ſubmitting their fate to 
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ttuthe determination of the king of Macedon. This manage. 
| ment entirely defeated the ſchemes of Lacedaemon. For, 
when Archidamus found that he could effect nothing by treat- 
ing with Philip, his ambaſſadors retired, and an army was 
Ef raiſed,” and led into Phocis, to oppole the attempts of Ma- 
1 Ledon, or rather to ſeize the temple. But the Phocians now 
| . - - hoped that their fate was not yet deſperate :; the confidence 
| which the Athenians ſeemed- to repoſe in Philip “, muſt, as 
8 they imagined, have a juſt foundation: or, if any of them 
 .  ARillentertainea ſuſpicions of this prince, their apprehenſions 
x olf Athens, and their fear of finding a new enemy. in this 
* ſtate, (ould they attempt any oppoſition) determined them 
| to wait the final event in quiet. They ſaw through the pre- 
| tended zeal of Archidamus:: and, when he offered his ſervices 
and protection, and expreſſed his apprehenſions of the ap- 
pProaching danger , they anſwered, with a real or affected 
eceeaſe 1, that „ the Phocians feared for Sparta much more than 
for themſelves? His aſſiſtance was rejected, and his forces 
1 marched back to Facedsemnpon td 4, 
Having thus defeated the deſigus of Archidamus, Philip's 
next care was to confirm the Athevians.in their preſent diſ- 
© poſitions. He well knew the temper of this people, and ſtill 
8 their inconſtancy 8. Their general, Proxenus, was 
no ſtationed near the Streights, where he might, with eaſe, 
not only oppoſe his paſſage through Thermopylae, but cut off 
: - his proviſions, which were all ſupplicd by ſea [; as Phocis, 
And the frontier of Theffaly, had lain entirely uncultivated 
_ arnidft he confuſion: and diſorder of war. In order, there- 
fore, td perſuade-the Athenians. to a full reliance on the 
Candour and fincerity of his intentions, to quiet all ſuſpicions, :, 
| and to itifpire them. with that. ſecurity and confidence Which 
his intereſts required at this critical conjuncture, he addreſſed 
_ a letter to theit ſtate, conceived with all the artifice which re- 


— 


5 the friendſhip which the decree lately made in his favour had 
expreſſed; deſiring, that they themſelves might appear and be 
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fined and conſummate policy could di gate I, acknowledging 
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of their citizens might be ſent to him, that, in their preſence, 
and with tlieir aſſiſtance, he might make a final deciſion of the 
Phocian affairs. To give this letter the greater weight, his 
emiſſaties were buſily employed to magnify the declarations of 
Philip, as a full and perfect proof of his reſolution to attach 
Himſelf entirely to the intereſts and views of Athens, rather 
than to thoſe of Thebes. RE PL a Oo 
His letter could not poſſibly have arrived more ſeaſonably *. 
Scarcely had the treaty been ratified on the parc of Macedon, 
when advices were received, that Proxenus had been refuſed 
. admittance into the cities which commanded Thermopylae. 
Phaleucus had partly diſcovered his intentions of coming to a 
treaty with Philip: and the effects of ſuch a conjunction were 
| -uncertahi, - The people were in a ferment :/the aſſembly di- 
vided between hopes and apprehenfions : but the latter in- 
ſtantly quieted all their commetions; ard it was reſolved to 
ſend an embaſſy to Philip, to aſſiſt, as was pretended, in the 
deliberations about the affairs of Phocis, but, in reality, to 
Watch the motions of the king of Macedon, and, if poſſible, _. 
to gain further aſſurances of his reſolution to perform his pro- 
miſes to Athens f. Zſchines and Demoſthenes were both 
deputed as ambaſſadors on this occaſion. The partiſans and 
friends of the Macedonian intereſt, knew the danger of giv- 
ing Demoſthenes any opportunity of rouſing the people from 
their fecuriry'3 while this ſtateſman, on the other hand, ſaw 
through their defigns, and determined that they ſhould not re- 
move him from Athens at this critical time. To their great 
diſappointment, he declined the commiſſion; and as it was 
neceſſfary to leave ſome friend behind, who might watch his 
motions, and counteract his ſchemes, ZAſchines pleaded ſick- 
Be, and procured his brother to be ſent ambaſſador in his 
„ e 
Attention and ſuſpence now poſſeſſed all Greece 1. The 
ſtorm was gathefing; and no one knew, with certainty, where 
tit was to fall. The Phocians, whoſe deputies attended upon 
Philip, flactered-themſelves with the faireſt hopes ot ſecurity 


\ 
„4 


and protection d. The Thebans felt, or at leaſt affected to 
„ Aſchin. de fal. Ley, fed. 41. TE, | + Dem de fal. Leg. ſeR. 
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feel, fame tehenſio The an to raiſe SHE, A to 
Fartify N 994 r . gnify che ganger, and ; 


with an appearance of ſi erity capable of deceiving the molt 
guarded, entreated the- . in a ſecond letter, to bold 
their forces in teadineſs, and to march out to aſſiſt him in the. 
- ſupport of juſtice. The Meſſenians, the Argianz, and Me- 


galopolitaus, who had dreaded the etefts. of Philip's tranfadti- 


ons with the Lacedaemonian miniſters, when theſe miniſters, 5 


Weile obliged to depart v without ſucceſs, maſt. naturaily have 
| egcourage. - themſelves with fr 0 ol protection and 
e n. that the king eedon would enable them 
to hake off the Spartam poke, Land a their ancient 188 
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Nationed at Nicaea with:his eight thouſand men. Such a forcs, ; 
muſt have proved ineffectual againſt the united powers, of 
Macedon, Theſſaly, and Boeotia 3. yet till a vigorous; pppoſi=. - 
tion, aided by the extraordinary advantage of ſituation. Which 
Termoppylae afforded, might occaſion a dangerous delay. The. 
Macedonian, earneſt to ſeixe the preſent favourable moment, 
| when Greece in general was Julied: into full confidence and 
ſupine dependence on his promiſes, ſeemed: well. diſpoſed to 
treat with this chief. And, as Phaleucus. could ;haye nobrea- 
ſonable hopes of aſſiſtance from Athens, and as it appeared. 


abſolutely neceſſary for his ſafety to come to immediate terms 


with Philip, he, on his part, readily attended to \the-.overturgs.; 
propoſed; and, on condition that the town ſhould: be given.” | 
| 5 he was permitted to retire with his troops into Pelopon- 
Thus did this politic and entexpriſing prince gain what was 
juſtly called the key to Greece, and paſs the famous Streights 
_ without oppoſiiion or difficulty: an attempt vvhieh. in former 


times, would have been received with Horror ,and. indigna- 


tion ; which, but a few years fince, was conſidered as highly 
dangerous and audacious 3 and whoſe ſucreſs muſt have, even 
now, been deemed excecdingly doubtful. and precaxious, fince 


ie intereſt of the ſeveral ſtates, however oppoſite in their 


different views and ſentiments, called, on them all equally te 
5 Foes againſt it, as its ſucceſs left their ſeveral, territgties ab- 
1o 


lutely expoſed to the arms of Macedon. But the art and ad-. 


_ dreſs of Philip were as conſummate as his ambition was vaſt. 
He knew how to make the paſſions, intereſts, and inclinati- 
ons, of every particular people the ĩnſtruments of his deſigns; 
and thus, by the aſſiſtance of ſome, and the connivance et 
others, he was entered into the very. heart of Greece,. at the 
bead of a powerful army. ready to decide; the conteſts of tha. 
country, where no other king of Macedon. had ever been conſi- 
deted in any other light but that of an. humble trihutary, or 
ally, favoured and honoured by the protection which he re- 
ceived, or the connexions to which he was admitted. LO 
The Phocians *, now totally abandoned, iñj a ſtate of terti- 
ble uncertainty, ſtill amuſed with hopes, yet trembling for the 
events. were” obliged to ſubmit -impyicitly-to- Philip; and in- 
|  ® Dem de fal. Leg, led. a2. 
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5 ſtantly eomckitied a treaty for that pete which "MP on ks Ny 


part, engaged to have approved of and confirmed by the 


Amphictyons. The article of moſt importance was this, that 
the ſtate itſelf ſhould be ſpared and chat puniſhment ſhould . 


be extended no further than to thoſe who had ſhared in the 
guilt of ſacrilege. The Amphictyons aſſembled to determine 


9 | . about the fate of Phocis. The deputies of the 


effalians *, Locrians, and Boeotians only were preſent on 


this. occaſion ; all devoted to Philip, and ready to ena&t 


whatever he might dictate, particularly againſt a people who 
had, for ſo many years, and with ſuch obſtinate valour, main- 
tained a bloody war againſt them. A 2 9 was 5 of - 


po gh % 


18 That the Phaciae +: ſhould 45 for ever e of 


ne" right of ſending repreſentatives to the council 


5 f Amphictyons: : which ſhould be transferred to : 
| / Philip, and enjoyed by him, and his deſcendants, | 
TT... 4 ſucce ſſors to the throne of Macedon. 


ſent repreſentatives to the Amphictyonic council, 


ſhould be diſmantled; and for ever de —_— of all | 


their former privileges ; ; and excluded from all inter- 
+  - courſe with the temple,” and the great council . 
= II. That the Phocians ſhould be obliged to deliver up 


= permitted the uſe of either of theſs until they had 

pl |; \ diſcharged" the ne originally impoſed on them, and 
committed in his temple. 

. That ſuch of the Phocians, as hed: ſhared in the 

ſacrilege, ſhould be regarded and treated as impi- 

dus perſons, excluded from all rights of ſociety, 

and nen all eee or e in 25 couns 

5 3 js 5 
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Re. L. find this article, n upon, which has exerciſed the com» 


mentators on Diodorus. 
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N. Here arms and horſes: and that they ſhould not be 


made full reſtitution to the god or the eee FA 


. 


II. That the three principal eities of Phocis, which „ 


I 


V. That all che cities of Phocis (thoſe three mentioned 


in the ſecond article only excepted) ſhould be demo- 


-  , liſhed and reduced to diſtin} hamlets, containing, 
no more than ſixty houſes each, at che diſtance of a 
ſtadium from b. other. 

VI. That the Phocians ſhould be Ae to cultivate 
their lands, from the produce of which they ſhould 
pay every year ſixty talents to Apollo, until they com- 
« te indemdified the temple. 

vn. * That the Corinthians, who, with Rho other ſtates 

of inferior note, had united with the Phocians in the 

ſacred war, as a puniſhment for the aſſiſtance and 

| ſupport which they had granted to ſacrilege, ſhould 

> loſe their privilege of ere at the Pythian 
games: which privilege ſhould, for the future, be 
enjoyed by Philip f, in conjunction with the Boeo- 

' __ tians and Theflalians : together with the right of 
ſuperintending the oracle. 


vn. That the arms of the Phocians butd be broken'i in 


pieces and burnt; and their hories ſold by auction, 


ee produce to be ee en to the indemnifica- | 


tion of the temple. _ 
br That it . ſhould be the care of the Amphi&yons to 


procure all the expiations and reparations due to the 
1 and to his temple. 


X. That they ſhould exert themſelves, with all Jas di- 
ligence, to make ſuch regulations as might re-eſta- 
"ok the Wen and anne of Greece. 
Hon 
Rp A commentator on 1 8 th 5 N of ſome dif- 
ficulties in this article, which have eſcaped the obſervation of thoſe writers 


' who have had occafion to treat of theſe affairs. Hiſtory, as he obſerves, is 


filent as to the privilege which the article ſuppoſes the Corinthians pol. 
 ſeſſed, or rather ſeems to contradict ſuch ſuppoſition. Nor is this 
*. mentioned in the former part of Diodorus among the allies of iPhocis. No 
mention is here made of any puniſhment inflicted on Lacedaemon ; and yet 
we ate told by Paufanias (I. 10. c. 8.) that they were allo deprived of = 
right of aſſiſting in the Amphidyonic aſſembly. For theſe reaſons he NINE: 
| poſes that the article has ded to us imperfe& and mutilated. 


See the Note on Diod. V. 2. b. 2 5 _ Weſfel, 
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And now the enemies of Phocis, irritated by ancient ari{- 


-moſities,. by the toils, and dangers, and diſtreſſes of a bloody 


and obſtinate war of ten years, with all the unrelenting fury 


%. 
* * 


of men who regarded themſelves as the inſtruments of divine 
juſtice, prepared to execute the terrible decree ; while the 
RY Phocians ſubmitted with that diſmay and conſterna- 
tion which, fo momentous an event mult naturally have pro- 
duced. Some cities indeed, driven to deſpair by finding all 


their hopes cruelly diſappointed, aud juſtly dreading the re- 


motſeleſs ſeverity of their adverlaties, diſcovered a diſpoſition 


ta reſiſt, but were inſtantly ſtormed * 3 razed to their ounda- 


tions; and the inhabitants reduced to flavery. Lileum, Hy- 
ampolis, Anticyra, Parapotamia, Panopea, and Daulis f, emi- 
nent cities even from the earlieſt ages, whoſe names were 


perpetually reſounding in the ears of the Grecians, conſigned | 
do immortal fame by the ' verſe of Homer, their grom and 


darling: poet, were all treated with the greateſt ſeverities. 


.  Erochus, Charadra, Amphiclea; Neonè, Tethronium, and 

- _Drymiea, cities which had been expoſed to allithe calamities, 
and ſuſtained all the fury, of the Perſian war, with others of 
A leſs note, were now, without regard to their ancient ſuffer. 
ings or merits, involved in the general ravages Where re- 


wenge and cruelty were not exerted in their full. force, the 


miſerable ſufferers looked on without daring to drop a tear, or 


© breathe a ſigh {, while their walls, -their public edifices their 
© temples; and the tombs of their anceſtors, were ſubverted 


aud demoliſhed. Nor were they long ſuffered to lament over 
| * 45 ya of their former greataeſs; but, like herds of brute 
creatures, driven by their inſulting enemies from their ſettle- 


ments, and proudly commanded to repair, without delay, to 


- the hibitations appointed for them. The tranquillity, the 
r, and the filence; with which all this feverity 


” 2 * — * 


was exe- ' 


_ cuted, heightened the diſtreſs, and formed a ſpeRacle more 


affecting than the outrages of a bloody war. 


I 


At Athens; exery/account of Philip's motions was received 


Vith an eager and. "inquiſitive impatience, and, according to 


dem de Cor, fect, 12. fl Paufan. in Phocs 1 Dem, de fal Leg, feet 3% 
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the different repreſentations made by the public ſpeakers, ele- 


- 


N 
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_ - vated the hopes, or awakened the fears,” of that miſguided 
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5 Fonte, The news of his having paſſed through the Streights 
| egan to create uneaſineſs and apprehenſions ; but theſe were 
Ipeedily allayed by the inſinuations and aſſurances of thoſe 

popular leaders, who were either the dupes or the creatures 
of the king of Macedon *. «© My countrymen,” cried Æſchines, 
ds be not alarmed, nor fear any dangerous conſequences from 
* Philip's marching through Thermopylae : beware of all heat 
and impatience ; and reſt aſſured, that every thing will ſuc- 
teed agreeably to your warmeſt wiſhes. In a few days you 
will hear that Philip hath declared himſelf a friend to thoſe 

againſt whom he now marches with all the appearance of ho- 
tilities ; and that they who now regard him as their firmeſt 
ally, will immediately find him their declared and inveterate 
enemy. Appearances and profeſſions are deceitful : the ſureſt 
bond of friendſhip is an union of intereſts: and it is equally. 
the intereſt both of Philip, and of the-Phocians, to he deli- 
vered from the inſolence and ſtupidity of the Thebans,” 
By ſuch fallacious affurances did this abuſed and miſguided. 
people ſuffer themſelves to be deceived into an _unreſerved 
confidence and ſecurity f; when, in . five days after the de- 
ſtruction of Phocis, and the decree of the Amphictyonic coun- 
Fil, the news of theſe important events was brought to Athens. 

The Athenians were, at this time, afſembled at the Piracus, 
' their famous port, ori ſome affairs relating to their navy; full 
of expectations and fair f implicitly depending on 
the profeſſions of Philip, and the repreſentations of his crea- 
fures, In a moment aſtoniſhment and conſternation were 
ſpread through the city; all was tumult and confuſion: they 

now found their great rival on their confines, united © with 
 _ Thebes: and 8 man expected a powerful and formidable 

force, formed by the union of two ſuch dangerous adverſaries, 

to appear inſtantly before their walls. As their hopes had 
been ſanguine, their diſappointment was, in proportion, ter- 
—  Tible, The following decree + Was inſtantly made, Which 
_ - » plainly ſhews that they regarded: their condition as in the ut- 
moſt degree alarming and perplexing. e 
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OP 3 ier wwe haue paſſed the fraghts of 
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«In the archonthip of Mnefiphilus *, on the werder erk 
day of the month Maemacterion; at an aſſembly extraordinary, 
. convened by the ena of the, generals, prytanes, and ſe- 
nate. At the motion of 8 it 18 RESOLVED, _ _ 


| * That no citizen of Athens, on any pretence whatſoever, 


„ 


55 ſhall be confined within the city, or the precinds of the 
iracus, excepting only ſuch erſons 85 = e appointed to 
[the ERS of ſome poſt. t every Yet 26 "ſhall be 

blig ed to maintain his ſtation, Moral, Nen to abſent 

imfelf her by night or day. That whoever refuſes to pay 
5 1 obedience to this reſolution and decree, ſhall incur the 
penalties ordained for traitors, unleſs he can alledge ſome ne- 
_ceflary cauſe, to be approved of by the general immediately in 
command, the treaſurer, and the ſecretary of the ſenate, who 
| ſhall have the fole power of judging of ſuch allegations. "That 
all effects, now, in the country, ſhall be inſtantly removed; 
thoſe within the diſtance of one hundred and twenty ſtadia f,. 


© Into the ci ity or the _Piracus: thoſe at any greater” diſtance, 


to 8 way hyle, Aphidna, Rhamnuſium, and Sunium.” | | 
zen. the firſt Arp was over, and their terror in ſome 
gree, diſſipated, reſentment and iridignation ſucceeded, and 
efled them with equal violence . be called loudly for 


1 levies were prepared for the relie of Phocis; and 


roxenus, their admiral, mu Fake 0 dire& his courſe 
*towargs: that country. But Ph oe who was duly attentive to 
all this heat, now addreſſed a tter to the 2 8 cheat 2 
+ an the following e 15 ? ; Vis 2 
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and reduted Phocis. Ve have flatjoned our garriſons in fuch ns 


« as fab ſubmitted, and actnowledged "our - authority. And. 


which have preſumed to-rifft our force, ius have taken by aff | 
' reduced the 8 to „ Pare razed ther rare Ae. 2 


| he gr. But, i» 4p: e making diſpeſitions | 
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for the ſupport: of theſe ,peaple, we, by theſe preſents, recammend to 
you to ſpare' yourſelves the pains of ſuch an ineffeFual attempt. Tour 
ronduci muſt certainly _app:ar extremely inequitable and extravagant, 
in erming agaigſt us, ith hom you have ſo lately concluded a 
treaty. ¶ you have determined to ow no regard to your engage- 
menis, ave. ball only zvait for. the commencement of boſtilities, to 
exert a reſolution, on our part, no leſs vigorous and formidable. 
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brevity, had the effect which the king of Macedon juſtly ex- 
peed from the variable diſpoſitions of this people. Their 
terror had been ſucceeded: by reſentment; and this reſentment 
was | equally tranſient, and nom gave way to confuſion and 
_ fvexation, The brother of Aſchines, and his colleagues, ar- 
rived at the ſame time. They had been informed, in Eu- 
boea, of the fate of Phocis; that the two and twenty cities, 
Which compoſed this ſtate, had been deſtroyed in leſs than two 
and twenty days f; and therefore, deeming it to no purpoſe 
to continue their progreſs, returned immediately home, Where, 
in the preſent 7 5 5 — of the people, they were received - 
with ſufficient diflatisfaCQtion. . © . 
Phe popular leaders at Athens, they who were in the Ma- 
.cedonian/intereſt, and they who oppoſed it, had now an ample 
Held for haranguing, and were buſily employed in ſoothing, 
or -inflaming 3 in accuſing others, or defending themſelves. 
But the partiſans of Philip were viſibly ſinking in their credit 
and influence, and obliged to make uſe of every artifice to pre- 
ſerre any remains of popularity f. Aſchines no longer af- 
feed ſickneſs : he forgot all his fears of the Theban reſent- 
mont; and, without any public character, or commiſſion from 
the ſtate, without regard to the late decree which forbad any 
man to ſtir from within the walls of Athens, he now repaired 
to Philip 5. As he had no demands to make, he pretended that 
the ſole. object of his journey was to employ his credit and 
abilities in faucur of the wretched Phocians, and to prevail an 
Philip to mitigate their ſeyerities. - The Oeteans, a people/box- 
dering on Theſſaly, and who, according to ines, 
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© .-- rightto aſſiſt in the council of Amphictyons, irritated by ſome 
Particular injuries, or earneſt to expreſs a peculiar zeal againſt 
Profanation, urged vehemently that the ſhould fuffer 
ttt whole rigour of the law againſt facrilege, which ordained, 
tt:hat all thoſe who had arrived at the years of puberty, and had 
mmared in the guilt, ſhould be precipitated from the rocks with- 
- out-mercy.,  Zſchines, as if commiſſioned by his ſtate, ſpoke 
in favour of che Phocians, was heard with attention, and eaſi 
"prevailed to have this bloody fentence averted; Thus he acted 
2 part, whoſe merit he might magnify at home, and gave Philip 
'an opportunity of appearing to oblige the Athenians, when 
neither his intereſt demanded, mor his natural diſpoſitions 
pPrompted him to, any unneceſſary or outrageous barbarities. 
8 The members and aſſeſſors in the Aiaphictyonie council 
| were now affembled in the preſence of Philip *, to the nun- 
ber of two hundred, who entertained-them at a magnificent 
| Feaſt, where Eſchines was alſo preſent.” The gueſts. ſounded 
the praiſes of the great, the brave, the pious king of Macedon, 
_ «ehaunited his victories, and hymned forth their prayers tothe 
gods for his future proſperity. In theſe, many of them were 
entirely ſincere ; yet ſome would afterwards have gladly re- 
| rated. The Thebans were, of all others, moſt ardent in 
their applaufſe; and with good reaſon, '' Orchomenus, Corſia, 
IJ Coronaca, Hyampolis, and Tilphoſacum, the conqueſts lately _ 
made by the Phocians in Bocotia, were all given up to them; 
il the affairs of Boeotia determined entirely in the manner 
moſt agreeable to their intereſts. Here they now began to 
pers free courſe to their inſolence and tyranny; ſo that the 
\ "Inhabitants of Orchomenus, Who had ever been averſe to 
their government; thought it neceflary to ſecure the ſafety of 
. -*their perſons, by a ſtipulation, in which they conſented to 
uit their preſent ſettlement ; while others of the Bocotians, 
ho had ſhared in the guilt and puniſhment of Phocis, or now, 
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W ii! found the tyratiny of Thebes intolerable, ſought an aſylum in 
| P Athens, where they were received with the utmoſt OT 
mitt Philip, in order to inoreaſe his popularity, ſeems to have ei- 


pouſed tlie · cauſe of the oppreſſed in a N no means 


1 leaſing to Thebes, and to have, with ſome difficulty, pre- 
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vailed on them to treat their dependent ſtates with greater mo- 
_ deration. Some diſputes ſeem to have thus ariſen between the. 
king of Macedon and the Thebans concerning the ſettlement * © ' 
of Boeotia: and appearances were managed with ſo much art, 
that the partiſans of Philip were not aſhamed to declare to the 
Athenians *, . that this prince was really forced into thoſe - - 
meaſures which ſeemed to prove his attachment to Thebes; 
and that, ſurrounded as he was by. the Theban and Theſſalian 
e 5 he could not, with ſafety, oppoſe the demands of theſe 
%%% d mw mt 88 
Ve he great council of Amphictyons was now convened at 
Delphi r, where Philip appeared I, and appointed his repre- 
{entatives to fit and vote in that aſſembly, in the place of the 
Phocians. All the Amphictyons, then preſent, acknowledged 
bim as their eolleague by a formal decree; in which was in⸗ 
ſerted the treaty of general pacification; and all the acts againſt: 0 
the wretched Phocians, and their adherents, ratified and con- 4 
1 firmed, As the council was formed entirely of thoſe who had 
been particularly favoured by the king of Macedon, ard were 
entirely devoted to his intereſt; every thing that he could 
dictate, every thing that could be ſuppoſed agreeable to him, 
was readily enacted. ; But, in an affair of ſuch conſequence. 
as a change in the Grecian body, and the introduction of a 
new member, Philip juſtly reſolved to remove all pretences of 
Future altercation z. and, for this purpoſe, circular letters were 
_ diſpatched to all the abſent ſtates who had a right to ſhare in 
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4 While Philip was now'reſfident at Delphi, he there met a _man.called _.- = 
© Arcadion, who had affected to expreſs ſome particulat reſentment to him, and il 
Had induſtriouſty avoided all intercourſe with him. The king, who perhaps | | 
knew what uſe might he made of this mau, accalted.. him with asking, how b 
far he had determined to fly from him ? to which Arcadion anfwered by a > 
pred s line of Homer 3 5 hh CO i WE 3 
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The e eee made his peace at once. The:king ſmiled. 
invited him to ſupper, and all animoũties ceaſeſltl . 
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the nn of che great council, inviting GA to appear, - 
and demanding their concurrence in all the Jate tranſactions 8. 
The Athenians affected to expreſs their grief for the fate of 
Fhocis f, by refuſing to ſend their uſual deputies to the 


. Pythian” games, (which were juſt now celebrated, and to 


which Philip ſent ſome of his courtiers t6 preſide) or their te- 
preſenaivs to the preſent council of Amphictyons. But, 
ver they might have been pleaſed to avoid all. appearance 

of concurring in tranſactions calculated to oblige and aggran- 
dize the Macedonian, it ſoon. became neceſſary for them pub- 
licly to declare their opinion of the late acts of the 


Amphictyons; for m_ among the others, received the in- 


vitation to accede to Philip's election, and to he A 

Macedon as a member of the. Hellenic body. | 
The people now aſſembled to conſider of this: 

tung with veration and diſappointment, ſenſible of their 

wedk and miſtaken conduct, ſtiſl fired with their national ra- 

nity, and mortified at the view: of that power which 

themſelves had permitted their rival to Pi Philip's de- 


puties were introduced, and their letters read: the aſſembly, 


as uſual, was diſtracted and inflamed ; levies, ſubſidies, and 


BR. armaments, ' were ſpoken of; and loud invectives uttered 
_  vgamit the inſolence of Philips demand. Aſchines, who ap- 
Tow and ftrenuoufly pleaded the 'caufe of Macedon; was: 


ceived: with toud-ſhouts of reſentment and indignation 6. 

ith/an affected eaſe and contempt he turned to the Maee - 
donian envoys who ſtood near Tam: ; © You ſee,” ſaid this 

oned flatterer, . thoſe numbers, how bold, how cla- 
. morous at home + notwithſtanding all this riolence, believe 
1 me, there is Tcarcely a man among them who would act 

« with/any vigour in the field k“ LE | 
Demo nes 22 on this oceaſion, 1555 een MY 
Cloſe . do dhe er, | 


W 
„ 


i i p- 126.) abſolutely refuſed their concurrece: But, if wWe are; to" believe 
Panfſanias, they were deprived of all right of ſending deputies to the councih _ 
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PW ſtates of Greece, which appeared, to him A to render it _ thin 2 
impracticable for Athens to contend alone with their united 
power. They, who only conſider him as a vehement ſpeaker, | 

ho uſually exerted. all the force and art of eloquence. to warm 
| his hearers with. reſolution, and to animate them againſt the 
. daring attempts of the Macedonian, are inclined to believe, that 
the oration, entitled, On the Peace, aſcribed to Demoſthenes, | 
was not pronounced on this occation ; but they who conſider 
him as a ſtateſman and a patriot, as well as a popular leader, 
e e , angi-1a. dye, regard. 9. the, een ane any | 
© quillity of his country, muſt haye prompted him to ſuppreſs 
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though the boldeſt and moſt violent partiſan of Macedon, jet | 
_ never dared. to make. Could Demoſthenes, therefore, have 9 
venfured to. accuſe: his rival, it he himſelf had afforded him ; 
n opportunity of retorting, the accuſation ?. It may be ob- 4 
ſexved in anſwer to this, that whoever. reads over the.oration 1 
aan ihie Peace with, attention, will find that it contains no for. 
mal motion or. propoſal of any kind ; nay, that it expreſsly | 
guards againſt Hefe: let us hear the orator himſelf, in the 
+» Concluſion of his. harangue: What then,” ſaith ſome one, 
call theſe apprehenſions make us yield to his demands? 
.& Is, this your motion? — Not at all!“ And, When he after- 
wards game tg accuſe Zſchines, he might have thought it 
- convenient to urge a point, which was likely to load him with. 
popular odium, whateyer hie own opinion had been on the 
_ lame occaſion. The leaſt reſtridlion. or; reſerve on his ſide, 
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8 a repreſented as s che diſtance of tins would pers 
mit, might have effectually obviated any recrimination. And 
| the ſlence of Zſchines is at leaſt as good a proof, that this 
- oration did not afford him a pretence for retorting the acouſa. 
tion on his rival, as that it was not at all delivered. 45 
But one point moſt critics are agreed in: that the be 
on the peace is at leaſt the genuine compoſition of Demioſthes- 
nes. And it is particularly . of attention, as it points 
out one part of his character, which is not generally confider- 
ed with due regard; that of a ſage and conſummate politi- 
; _ Clan, perfectly acquainted. with the characters, ſentiments, 
- Intereſts, and diſpofitions of all the ſeveral powers and ſtates, 
"ol of whoſe - motions Athens might. be affected. The beginning 
his addreſs is artfully calculated to eee, againſt all ſuſpici- 
ons of his ſincerity ; to remind le of the integrity - 
and reſolution with which the 3 bad deliyered his ſenti- 
ments on former occaſions 3 3. and thus gradually.to prepare his 
hearers to receive an opinion as the true effect of publie ſpi 
- rit, Which, in their preſent. diſpoſitions,” they ſeemed "A BY 
einn tuclined to reject as diſhonoureble, and apparently in- 
cConſiſtent with the uſual vchemence of the ſpeaker; ke then 
5 more Ne to the object of Sik homers delibera- 13 
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. © Andn now to. give my Pei wente 8 pretet Wen 125 


1 whether ſubſidies, or alliances, or whatever ſchemes are con- 


| for the * good, one point muſt be ſecured : the 

contin ance of t (4 prefent. peace. Not that it is ſo very 

18 excellent, or ſo worthy of you : but, of what kind ſoever it 
map be, it were more for the intereſt. of your affairs that it 

had neyer. been concluded, than that now, "when it is conclud- 
ed, vou ſhould infringe it > for we hae ſuffered ourſelves 
| to be deprived. of many advantages, which would have given 

| our arms. much more ſecurity and ſtrength... 

, In the next place, we muſt be careful not to 0 thoſe” 
to extremities, .who are now aſſembled, and call themſelves 
the council of, Amphictyons; nor to afford them a pretenee 
for a general war againſt us. Were we again engaged witn 
N. for Amphipolis, or any fuch private matter 1 diſpute, g 

r 8 e nor e nor e . 
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PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 25 
were concerned; in een age, none of theſe would join 
againſt us; and leaſt of all let me be heard without inter- 
cuption — the Thebans: not that they wiſh well to us, or 
would not willingly recommend themſelves to Philip: but 
they are perfectly ſenſible (however mean their underſtandings 
may be thought) that, were they to engage in a war with you, 
the eyils would all fall on them 3, the advantages others would 
lie ready to intercept. They will, therefore, never be betray- 
ed into ſuch a quarrel, unleſs the cauſe be general. In like 
manner, angther war with the Thebans for Oropus, or any 
ſuch private cauſe, could not, I think, diſtreſs us: for, there 
are thoſe who would join either with us, or them, to repel an 
invaſion, but in pffenfive meaſures would concur with neither. pl 
This is the true nature, the very ſpirit of alliances. There 
are none ſo much attached ta us o Thebes, as to deſire that 
we ſhould maintain our own power, and triumph over our 
competitor. To bę ſecure they, would all wiſh us for their 
, own ſakes, but that either of us ſhould reduce the other to 
ſubjection, and ſo be epabled to give law to them, not one 
Ff ho feb wont ß ̃⅛˙ é 
. {Where then lies the danger, what are you to guard againſ tn. 1 
That general pretence for uniting againſt us, Which the war _— 
now in agitation may afford the ſtates. For if the Argian s, q 
and the Mefſenians, and the Megalopolitans, and ſuch other © _ 
af the Pelopennefians as are in the ſame intereſt, ſhould make 25 J 
it a\cauſe of quarrel, that we have ſought a treaty with the  *' f 
Lace aemonians, and ſeem to have favoured their deſigns: i Pl 
the Thebans, ingenſed as they are ſaid to be at preſent, ſhould : 
become. yet more incenſed at our | harbouring their exiles, and 
taking every occaſion of declaring; ourſelves implacably averſe 
toſthem ; if the Theſſalians ſhould reſent our reception of 
the ſu itiye Phocians : and Philip our oppoſing his admiſſion | 
into 'te . council of Amphictyons: I fear, that, to revenge 
thoſe private quarrels, they may, uſe the authority of this coun- 
eil, to give ſanction to a general war againſt us ; and, in the 
violence pf. reſentment, forget even their owns. intereſt, as it 
happened in the Phocian war. Lou are not ignorant that the _ 
Thebans, and Philip, and the Theſſalians, although they ha 
dy no means the ſame. views, have yet all conſpired to the 
very lame purpoſes. The Thebans, for inſtance, were not 
1 N . | 
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able tollinder Philip p from paſſing and becoming maſter of 
Thermopylae, nor from coming in, after all their toils, and 
deprieing them of the glory; (for · as to poſſeſſions, and the 
_ acquiſition of territories, the Thebans have ſucceeded hap- 
_ pily3 but, in point of honour and reputation, they have. ſuf- 

fered moſt ſhamefully). If Philip did not paſs, they were to 
erpect nothing: it was highly difagreeable to them; yer, for 
the fake of Orchomenus and Coronaea, which they greatly 
defired; but were not able to take, they choſe to endure all 

this: And yet there are perſons who dare to aſſert, that Phi- 
lip did nat ſurrender theſe cities to the Thebans freely; but was 
compelled. Away with ſuch pretences l I am fatisfied; that this 
was equally his concern, with the gaining the ſtreights, the 
of the war, che honour of deciding it, and the — of che 5 


5 Fychian games; and theſe were the greateſt objects of his moſt 
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_ earneſt Wiſnes. As to the Theſſalians, they neither deſire to 
ee the —— ag randized, nor Philip (for-in their power 
— e wr. "agg thetnſelves)but two things they — e- de 
7 a ſeat — council of e and 
of of ehe z and thence were they induced to join in the con- 
ſederacy. Thus you may obſerve, nat private intereſt often- 
times engages men in meaſures quite oppoſite to their inclina- 
tions: And herefore i ir is your a 10 proceed with the ut. 
moſt caution,” 
What then,” faith ws dhe; 64 hall cheſe apprehenßons 
Ide? us yield to his demands 21s this your motion ? Not at 
gen Ten mean to ſhew you, how vou may maintain your 
5 5 ys avoid'a war, and approve your moderation and juſ- 
"tice to the world. As to thoſe violent men, Who think we 
ſhould brave all dangers, nor foreſee the difficulties attending 
upon arms, I wiſh them to conſider this. We allow the 


Thebans to poſſeſs Oropus: ſhould we be aſted the * 
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wee would eee to avoid à war! In like manner, Aer 
preſent treaty; we yield Ampbipolis to Philip ; we fu the 


_ -_*"Cardians'to + diſtinguiſhed from the other inhabitants of the g 


Cberſonefus ; the king of Caria to poſſeſs Chios, and Cos, and 
Rhodes; and the Byzantines to ervize for prizes: and this 
Hecauſe we think chat peace and tranquillity will produce more 

935 e than” IRE and n out We . peg | 
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And, If -v we are thus directed in our W towards each 
particular ſtate, and where our intereſt is highly and inti- 
mately concerned, it would be perfect weakneſs and abſurdi - 
ty to provoke che teſentment of them all for a ſhadow? - 


The final determination of the aflembly was agreeable to: 


theſe his ſentiments, It was reſolved to acknowledge Philip 
as an Amphictyon, and to accede to all the diſpoſitions made 
in the late council at Delphos. And now it was that Iſocrates 


addreſſed his famous diſcourſe to Philip, in which he-exhorts - 
_— to unite with the ftates of Greece, and toad an 


againſt their common enemy the Perſian. 


To give a juſt idea of this performance, it may 1 | 
to copy ae abſtract of it by Monſieur * Rollin, and theſe. 


refle&tions. which it ſuggeſted to that grave hiſtorian: 


er The-ſcope of this diſcourſe was to-exhort Philip-to e 
advantage of the peace he had juſt before concluded, in order 


to reconeile all the Grecian ſtates, and afterwards to turn 
his arms againſt the king of Perſia. The buſineſs: ns to engage 
in this plan four cities, on which-all the reſt depended; Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. He confeſſes, that had Sparta on 
Athens been as powerful as formerly, he ſhould have been 
far from making ſuch a propoſal, which he was ſenſihle they: 
would never approve; and which: the pride of thoſe two re- 
publics, while ſuſtained and augmented: by ſucceſs, Would 
reject with diſdain, But that now, as the moſt powerful 
cities of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted hy Tg rare, 
and, humbled, in their turns, by fatal reverſes . of ortune, 

have. .equally an intereſt in laying down their arma, and * 

ing in peace, purſuant to the example which the 


had began to ſet them; the preſent is the moſt. fanoutable op»: 


Portunity Philip could have, to ien e e n en 


ral eities of Greece. 


In caſe he (Philip) Would b be: Fg As ot as . — 
ſuch a project, ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs: would: raiſe: 


him above whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in Greece. But 


this project in itſelf; though it ſhould not have ſo happy an a 
5 effect as he might expect from it, would yet infalli "al = 5 


1 him the "evo; uy AO, "= and "TR of 
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85 4 


| fates of Greece; FR NE infaitely preferable. to 595 Si. | 
ing of eities, and all the. a Woo he night: N to ob-. 
tain. Na 

10 Some 8 3 who were prejudiced) a alnſt Phi- 
lip, repreſent and exclaim againſt him as a crafty prince, 
we gh gives a ſpecious pretext to his actions, but, „at the ſame 
time, has in reality no other object in view but the 3 | 
of Greece. Iſocrates, either from a too great credulity, or 
from a defire of bringing Philip into his views, ſuppoſes, hy: : 
rumours. ſo injurious. as theſe, have no manner of founda · 
tion; it not being probable that a prince, who glories in 
being deſcended from Hercules, che deliverer of Greece, 
| ſhould think of invading; and poſſeſſing- himſelf of it. But 
theſe very reports, which are ſo capable of blackening his 
name, and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt him to 
demonſtrate the falſity of them, in the preſence of all Greece, 
by the leaſt ſuſpicious of proofs; by leaving and maintaining 
each city in the full poſſeſſion of its laws and liberties by re- 
moving, with the utmoſt. care, all ſuſpicions of partiality: "0 
in not eſpouſing the intereſt of one people againſt another; 
in winning the confidence of all men — a noble diſintereſted- 


neſs, and an invariable love of juſtice; in fine, by aſpiring 
5 2 other title than that of the reconciler of the diviſions 


Greece, - 2 e far more 5756 than that of. com 
Or. * 8 


: Cs is in 1 king of Perfia's ons 5 ali to merit 5 


is laſt title. The onqueſt of it is open and ſure to him, in 1 15 
iſe he ſhould ſucceed in pacifying'the troubles. of Greece. He 
ulli call to mind, that Ageſilaus, with no other forces than 


thoſe of Sparta, ſhook the Perſtan throne; and would infali! ?- 


bly hae etre it, had he not been recalled into Greece by 
= inteſtine divifiohs which then broke out. The ſignal vie- TN, 
tory of the ten thouſand under Elearchus,.and: their triumphant | 
retreat, in che fight of innumerable armies, prote what might 


de erpetted from the joint forces; of the Macedonians and 


Greek, when commanded hy Philip: againſt a prince inferior 
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of ſucceſſes, with no other view but that he might be 
enabled to form and execute the glorious enterpriſe, the plan 

of which he laid before him. He reduces the counſel he gives 
to three heads: that this prince ſhould govern his own empire 
with wiſdom and juſtice ; ſhould heal the diviſions between 
the neighbouring nations and all Greece, without defixing to 
a | poſſeſs any part of it himſelf; and, this being done, that he 
= Fond torn his victorious arms againſt a country, which, from 
all ages; had been the enemy of Greece, and had often vowed 
their deſtruction. It muſt be confeſſed, that this is a moſt 
noble plan, and highly worthy of a great prince. But Iſocrates 
had a very falſe idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch 
would ever put it in execution. Philip did not poſſeſs the 
' equity, moderation, or diſintereſtedneſs, which ſuch a projet᷑t 
required. He really intended to attack Perſia, but was per- 
ſuaded that it was his buſineſs to ſecure himſelf firſt of Greece, 
Which indeed he was determined to do, not by ſervices but 
force. He did not endeayour either to win over or to perſuade 
nations, but to ſubject and reduce them. As, on his fide, he 

- had no manner of regard for alliances and treaties, he judge 
.of others by himfelf, and was for affuring himſelf of them 
by much ſtronger ties than thoſe of friendſhip, gratitude, and 
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_ _..Theſeare the ſentiments of the French writer; and we may 
ſecurely 


5 8 with him in affirming, that the virtdous fim- 
-pbcity of the rhetorician did by no means ſuit with the active 
and vigorous ambition, and the ſubtle and deſigning. policy, of 
the king of Macedon. He was now failing in the full "tide of 
popularity, univerſally honoured, admired, and celebrated. 
1 Fe Amphictyons decreed a ſtatue to their new colleague, 
Which was erected in the Delphian temple, above that of Ar- 
chidamus ; and, by an accident ſufficiently ſingular, the gol- 
den ſtatue of Phryns; the celebrated courtezan, etected, as 
rates the Cynic expreſſed it, by the intemperance of the 
_ Greeks, was fituated'in the middle between the figures of thoſe 
two illuſtrious princes : as it were to mortify-their pride, and 
do remind them bow lacks fark public honours were to be va- 
__ _ Jued, which an infamous and contemptible proſtitute was thus 
"allowed to are with en. 
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Thus did Philip, with fo much eaſe and fuceeſs, decide 4 
conteſt which had fo long raged in Greece, and laid the foun- 
dation of the final ſubje&tion of that nation, under pretence of 
aſſerting the cauſe of Apollo“. He committed co the Theſ- 
ſelians the care of the temple of Delphi, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of all its revenues; which they were to employ in repair- 
ing the effects of the late confuſion, and depredation f. 
1 _Porapous ſacrifices were made to expreſs his | grateful ac- 
"Etiowledgments to the god. But the politicians of Greece 
Weite ſenſible that Apollo was more indebted to Philip,” than 
© Philip to Apollo 1. For the reduction of Phocis was, in 
reality, à maſter piece of addreſs and policy, which this 
_prince alone could have affected. To this it was neceſſary, 
that the Thebans, the Theffalians, and the Locrians, three 
_ | ſtates oppoſite. in their views and diſpoſitions, ſhould all act 
An concert, The Athenians and Tacedaemonians were to be 
ept in ſuſpence and inaction, and amuſed by promiſes rather | 
ſpecious than ſincere, and which were to be obſerved juſt fo 
fler as convemence permitted: the name of Phocis was to be 
deſtroyed ; the people ſuffered to fublilt. He was to ſeize the 
8 yo of Thermopylae as it were without deſign, while the 
. "Rates of Greece, both allies and enemies, were all equally 
_ intereſted, and many of them inclined to oppoſe him. In 
Mort, he was to ſecure the concurrence both of thoſe he pu- 
*niſhed, and thoſe whoſe cauſe he ſupported and avenged... 
tie means, which, in the hands of a leſs able maſter of 
18  » Intrigue, muſt have proved inconſiſtent with each other, were 
1 A fecontiled in his, and all conſpired to che great end he 
had ſo long meditated, and etch he now ſucceſsfully. at- 


IIꝭ all this che people of Greece ſaw nothing but the ven- 
| 2 of the god inflicted on the ſacrilegious prophaners of 
"his temple : they laviſhed their encomiums on the prince who 
was now preparing chains for them, as the inſtrument of di- 

vine juſtice, and the pious and zealous aſſertor of the honour 
de Apollo; and looked with ſatisfaction on every misfortune * 
pf every inhabitant of Phocis, as a manifeſt declaration of the 
> pleat eature, and the execution of the juſt wrath, of heaven. 
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Crave and judicious Hiſtorians have not thought it beneath 
them to obſerve, that even the women, who ſhared in the na- 
tional guilt, ſhared alſo in the puniſhment, A lady of Phocis *, 
. may they, young and beautiful, and till then virtuous, having 
accepted, as a preſent from her huſband, the necklace of 
Helen, which was dedicated to Apollo, became enamoured 
with a youth of Locris, abandoned herſelf to his ſenfuality, 
and died in a ſtate of moſt ſhameful proſtitution. Sfie who 
had received the bracelet of Eriphyle, another fecret depofit, 
77 ˙· eb 7 CU: Ate Ges A 1 2 1 5 : 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt her huſband, and Was con- 
ſumed in the flames of her houſe, to which her ſon ſet 


The wretched fate of. the three firſt chiefs of Phocis in the 
late war, Philomelus, Onomarchus, and Phayllus, have f. 
forded to hiftorians ample matter of religious reflection. Nor 
have they failed to obſerve, that the ſame divine juſtice, 

which deſtroyed theſe leaders, purſued their ſucceilor 
Phaleucus. „„ Lo pete V 72 5 
He embarked at Corinth 4, with a deſign of paſſing into 
Italy: making his forces believe that he had been invited by 
the Lucanians. But his officers, who were not ſatisfied as to 
his real intentions, obliged him, by force, to make a deſcent 
on the coaſt of Peloponneſus. From hence he perſuaded them 
to reimbark, and, paſling into Crete, ſeized the city of LyCtus, 
2 Spartan colony, from whence he was driven out by Archi- 
damus. He then proceeded to lay ſiege to Cydonia, where 
be periſhed by the flames of ſome of his machines, which 
were ſet on fire by lightning; or, according to other writers, 
Was affaſſinated by à ſoldier, in revenge of ſome ſeverities 
which he had inflicted on him. His army was purſued by the 
\ beſieged with great ſlaughter; they who ſurvived the defeat 
' paſſed into Peloponneſus, where. they entered into the ſervice 
of ſome Eleans, who had been baniſhed on account of having 
ſhared in the guilt of Phocis, and were attempting to regain 
their native ſettlement by force of arms. The inhabitants of 

Elis called the Arcadians to their aſſiſtance. The exiles were 

defeated, and four thouſand of their auxiliaries taken priſo- |, 

ners, and divided between the Arcadians and Eleans, They 
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hom the 8 led away were reduced to a r and pe- 
riſhed in chains. They who remained in the hands of the 
Eleans were condemned to death as ſacrilegious perſons, and 
ſhot with arrows, or . precipitated from rocks *#, And De- 
moſthenes imputes this maffacre to Philip, aud inveighs 
a 1. it as a notorious inſtance of his inſincerity and cru- 

. Thoſe of the Phocian army, who eſcaped from this laſt, 
de * cart in Sicily, in a fedition which they had excited 

againſt Timoleon. 

. ar was the end of Phaledcts and his eight thouſand 
| ſoldiers. They periſhed unpitied and unlamented; while 
every ſevere ſtroke, which fell upon them, ſerved to inereaſe 
the veneration with which the great ca. of TA ag the 
Oe of LOOT was t now e be 5 
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Thehans and Theflatians, and g id heir revenge 
even. ones a degree of 8 to Hic i owl natural tener, 
e by motives of intereſt or convenience, was by no 
. e Pochnen 3 and whieh could not Av prove difpleafing to 
the other ſtates, who were lein, * , to be amuſed, and 
might, with good reaſon, ex ER from all thoſe 
maagnißcent pronice which had lately Vedas Javiſhed upon 
+ - them. He therefore now affected. to ie foie pity to che 
fate of the miſerable Phocians . A partifon, Nan og - 
7 = 5 89 5 * been e BE Een 
ture occaſion, his peacea le chrou 8 
and this 'garrifon was faid to be qirected to e 1 
wens of the Phocian ine, an id Ar den exit act of Kad. 
14 neſs Which mig bt be afforded, without giving umbrage to 
| | their enemĩes. * thus made ſuch diſpoſitions 'as were 
deemed neceflary for his honour and His intereft, ke marched | 
back to Macedon elated by the conſriouſneſs of the pow 
e he hz acquired 3 and meditating it. rea 
and, more. extenſive enterprizes. . 53 
Here he was T, for ſome time, employ ſed in fortifyfng and 
| embelliſhing ' his dominions. He — Nr 'the MF of 
ſome cities, e BEE the inhabitants from one fettlement to 
nnotber, and made all fuck alterations and diſpofitions xs che 
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fille, demanded, Withéüt regard. fo. the inurmutiigs of 

complaints « of his fu; jects, whole 8 8 0 Were fixed - 

their 2 ancient bai tene : and N uſtin wy inyeigk 
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Apel wiſe and equitable princes i often dermed by 


no meatis cfuel or et Je. It 5 J alſo be ſuppoſed 
that che people, thus removed,” had Been conquered in 5 | 
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other crimes. And inhi kene dee puniſhed | the guil guilty, ROB | 


_ trariſporting them to diſtant habitatior 5, where the op 
 pities for their evil . Ver T7 
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gion 5 likely 1 to be diffuſed; wo Cities iu OH ice he thus 
fee With colonies formed 6 of t mot abandoned aàmohg 
Cole 9 5 10 whom he is (2 t ve added ole of the 
Phocians, 3 ofe peculi ar guilt had 1080 then x6 dhe S 
dition of ffaves, and who had been Kren Up to his ele 
diſpoſal 1. One of thefe cities, built 3 . e Sar | 


gruated under n on Rhodope , was Callec opolis: 
city of 1 ef villains « which difgraceful titte KF afferwsr ie 
that of Ptilippo . is fitnation_ gave it als 
Taeter, 15 1672 Fs, The vet of ins 12 9 5 
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the alliance they had lately concluded, they lent him their veſ- 
ſels to tranſport his exiles; yer the conſciouſneſs of their own, 
weak conduct ſo ſoured their diſpoſitious, and the view of 
Philip's power and honours filled them with ſo much envy, 
raiſed. ſuch apprehenſions in their minds, that they took 
every occaſion that preſented itſelf of traverſing and perplex- 
ing hi deſigns, and of oppoſing and affronting his allies. 


gnificent reports of 


che greatneſs and glory of the king of Macedon, and terri-- . 
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a puerile curioſity into the riches of the Perſian court, its 
plantanes of gold, its golden vine with cluſters of emeralds and 
rubies'z his converſations were ſolid and: manly, and expreſſed 
that ardour for glory and greatneſs, which was afterwards in- 
flamed to ſuch a degree of extravagance. He was eves in- 
quiring into the nature of the Perſian government, polity, and 
art of war; the genius and character of the great king; the 
diſtance of his capital from the coaſt; the roads which led to 
-it ; and other like particulars; which plainly ſhewed, that a 
boundleſs ambition had already taken poſſeſſion of his infant 
mind; and that even now he meditated thoſe great deſigns 
_ © which he afterwards ſo wonderfully executed. The ambaſſa- 
dors heard him with aſtoniſhment, and, in raptures, cried out, 
c Qurs'is an opulent king: this is the truly great prince 
From IIiyria Philip returned into his own kingdom *, laden 
with the ſpoils of his enemies; and, after fome ſhort interval 
of retirement, found it neceflary to make an excuriion mto 
Theffaly f. By the natural fickleneſs of the people, and the 
intrigues of the leading citizens, who either oppoſed or fa- 
voured the Macedonian intereſt, new commotions began to 


we 
— 
x 


ariſe, and new pretences were afforded to Philip's creatures, to 


invite this prince to appear once more in Theſſaly, and to main- 
tain the tranquillity of this. country . Eudicus and Simo, two 
citizens of Lariſſa, his creatures and corrupted partiſans, who 
poſlibly had fomented theſe diſorders on purpoſe to oblige their 
maſter, were now the moſt earneſt with him to march into 
Theſſaly, and to ſupport his authority. At their requeſt, and 
for their ſupport, he threw a body of ſoldiers into Lariffa, to 
keep his enemies in awe, under the pretence of. ſupprefſin 
faction and ſedition; while he was at the fame time 9 4 : 
in ſettling a plan of government, in appearance intended to eſ- 
tabliſh the peace of 'Theffaly, but, in reality, calculated to put 
it for ever out of the power of the people to give the leaſt op- 
poſition to the deſigns of Macedon 5. He took to himſelf the 
charge of the public: revenues, and directed the application of 
tbem: and then divided the whole country into four diſtricts, 
in cach of which he eſtabliſhed a magiſtracy I, compoſed of ten 
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ways 5 ON . HEY emity — ee Which rand: = 
oy might pay to theſe. 7 the better to ſecure 8 


f feed to imitate their manner Ne an to ſhe yx ev 
int ance of reſpe&t to > Theſaly 3 He had already two ogg 
Jaa miſtreſſes. A they were fond of the pleaſures of ſociety, | 


be! gene { public {6s feaſts, and ; ries them with his own 


preſence. the nobles. of his court were ordered to treat 


tle of "The al with. all poſſible politeneſ; 
and h e hi bite ie the F I 225 Ae Leg 5 


5 thocles, more noted for his Jovial courſe of life than for. any ; 


1 5 ilities, and who is ſaid to have recommended ond 

174 and diverting the king, was: entruſted with 
eder d of one of his armies, and conducted an expe- 
tion againf} the Ferrhiboeans * The Theſſaliang had ever 
een pretenders ta wit, and {prig tly ſallies of fancy and plea- 
38 though without the leaſt ſhare of true taſte or delica- | 


1 "v7; And this might 9 determined Philip to beſtow. | 


3 imall government ©, in Theſſaly, on \"Thraſidacus 


$4 whoſe genius Moores. him to this particular 8 fition | 


of the Th Reems; but * at the court of Mace- 
o be no athe 
r ih. the peculiar: wt. and INNS | 
ut while he thus laboured, by indirect ways, | 
ions of 9 country, the more forcible: and Beben 3 
0 want and Wy were not ee 
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' ted'#. He ſtill contiaued 10 keep poſliſſion of . Pheracy: of 


Echinus, Pagaſae, Magneſia, and Lariſſa, and | purchaſed the 
8 of Antron, whoſe: citadel commanded the Euripus of 


Nor wag he lels attentive.to enlarge his influence and power 


in other parts f. The Megazeans Were a people, who, after 


varigus viciſſitudes of fortune, ſometimes ſubjected to Athens, 


ſometimes to Lacegaemon, according to the different vieiſſi- 
tudes of power which theſe ſtates experienced, now lived in- 
dependent, and preleryed,a moſt inveterate hatred of both, 


Theſe he determined, if paſhble, to gain over to his party, gd 
began, according to his uſual cuſtom, to practiſe ſecretly with 
the leading members of the Rate, - They had ſent an ambeſ- 


. fador to Macedon, named Pteoderus 4, Who returned -highly 


Hattered by the reſpect and affeclion with which he had been 


received, and abſolutely devoted to Philip, as was the general 


caſe. of thoſe who wert ſent in ſuch characters to the court g 


Macedon, At his return to Megara, he ſound the people en- 


gaged ina judicial proceſs 1 ahn r Toer ng Won . 
Hip. Freodorus, Was the 


cuſed of peing corrupted by 
molt conſiderable member of the ſtate by his birth, riches, and 
intexeſt, undertock this man's defence, and prevailed on the 
ſenate of three hundred tg acquit him. But, fearing ſome fu- 


ture attempts from thoſe who oppoſed the Macedonian intereſt, - 
be diſpatched Perilans to Macedon, in order to concert the | 


means of promoting the deſigns and intereſts of Philip. A 
body of. troops, ſecretly in this prince's pay, was ſent to Me- 


Sara, and admitted by the canttixance of .Pteadorus, under 


pretence of defending the city, and of guarding it againſt all 
inte rgal commations, By means of theſe the partiſans of Ma- 
gedon were enabled to command their fellow- citizens, and 


1.46 remoye'thoſe who attempted to give them any appoſition. 5 3 


But whether it was that Phuip feared that too open and arow- 
ed an.atiempt- on the liberty of Megara might give 


to the neighbouring ſtates, or that he thought _ himſelf ſulj- 


ficiently aſſured of the affections of this people, 


Were ſoon withdrawn 3 which gives Demoſthenes $ occafion 


” 


of repreſenting bis atte mu on Megara as unſucceſsful. 
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of Philip; to diſcountenance all oppoſition, to intimidate and 
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ineffectual efforts: they were ſurrounded by a ſtanding army, 


Which was maintained by Philip for their ſupport they were 
A allifled by the popular frond which every artifice had been 


_ > exerie@ to obtain. And, thus armed, they boldly retorted the 

bros meager of treaſon on Euphraeus ; they called him incens 

diary, diſturber of the public peace, and rebellious eriemy to 

.,, the juſt meaſures of government; and this brave and honeſt 

- citizen, deſerted by his friends, and infulted by the blinded © 
populace, was ſeized and committed to priſon 1 the partiſans 

of Macedon were left at full liberty to purſue their ſchemes, - 
and all their enemies terrified and confounded by this res 7 
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In Euboea his agents were as bufily engaged in concerting 


every means to weaken the Athenian intereſt, and to reduce 
the iſland entireiy to the power of Macedon. Philiſtides, 
whom e placed at the head of affairs in Oreum, was 


pet - implicitly. obedient to the dictates of his maſter, and 'indefati- 
e pably induſtrious in favouring and aſſiſting his defigns. All 


acts of goyernment were calculated to eſtabliſſi the power 


to oppreſs thoſe who affected a zeal for the independency of 
the ſtate, or who regarded the Athenian intereſt as moſt fa- 
vourable to their liberty. Euphraeus, a citizen of eminence, 


who had-- for ſome time reſided at Athens, and poſſibly had 
there contracted ſtrong prejudices in favour of that ſtate, ſet 


Himſelf at the head of the op 
As he had too much reſolution to ſink under the 


diſcouragements of à powerful oppoſition, or the weight of 


popular odium, with which the artjfices of his antagoniſts 


contrived te Jod him; he, at length, proceeded to a formal im- 


peachment of Philiſtides, and the other leaders of the Mace- 


donian party, whom he aceuſed of a traiterous deſign of ſub- 


jecting their country to a foreign power. But Phiſip's agents 


eg polite party, and was ever inſpir- 
© CIO e with ſuſpicions of Philiſtides and his ad- 


- 


were doo politic, and too well {upported, to be ſhaken by his 


markable inſtance of their vigour and ſeverit x,. 
But the moſt important object of Philip's'preſent'attentto! 


was the ſtate of Pelopenneſus, and the conteſts in that coun - 
try . | ] 
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*. Athens had lately entered into a'treaty of alliance with — 


A 


cities. He concluded his letter with a menace, inſpired by 2 


N 


— 


us fuit tantum, qua reſpondere Lacones, 


. > PMILIP KING OF MACEDON08 2275 
Lacedaemon, as the only means now left to guard againſt the 
increaſing power of Macedon. The Thebans, on the other 
hand, inſolent and arrogant in their preſent ſtate of exaltation, 
and ſtill cheriſhing an inveterate hatred and jealouſy of their 
old rivals the Lacedaemonians, were now eager in purſuit of 
every means to mortify that people, and to reduce their power 
to the loweſt ebb The Argians, Meſſenians, and other Pe- 
loponneſians, readily liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Thebes; 
were well inclined to renew their former conteſts with 
Sparta * 3 and impatient to aſſert their ancient freedom and 
independence. Philip, now the great umpire in all the con- 
teſts and diſputes of Greece, was -ſolicited, and willingly 
agreed to ſupport the capſe of theſe: ſtaces ; and, as the de- 
fender of the oppreſſed, Wrate an haughty letter to Archida- 
mus, in which he demanded that Lacedaemon ſhould inſtantly 25 
- renounce all claim of fuperiority and juriſdiftion over thore 
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conſciouſneſs of his preſent power f: I ſhall fnd a way to 
6: oblige you to pay the due attention to this juſt demand, = - 
“once I enter into Peloponnefus,” To which; Archidamus, 0 
as yet undiſmayed, anſwered, dae e ee laconic, 
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. X Fhile 2, Tour, Sommaire,., f Plutarch, de Garrulitate, p. $12. \- 
In had been the boaſt of 3 he had compelledehe Spar- 
taris to extend their monoſyllables. And this people now ſeems ts have par- 
zicularly affected to convince: the pupil of Epaminondas, t hat they Kill re- 
| Lained this mark of their ancient digu ſiy. To a lang and inſulting letter, they 
anfwered him by two words, very capable of inſpiring bim with à lively ſenſe © 
of che ſtrange viciffitudes of fortune to which greatneſs was ſubject i Dionyſius * - 
at Corinth. To another letter, demanding admillion into their | territory, 
they anſwered dy a ſingle negative, expreſſed in the extremity of Spartan 


+ conciſeneſs, not by the particle Or. according to Plutarch, (in loc. cit.) but 


by the letter O, which had at this time the force of the negative particle, as . 
0 Auſonius relates 2 | N s ; 2 44 $ f r a 2 by IF c \ 5 EY 7 * 4 a a \ > a 
8 Fre CE uk ; ; ? | | : 


n 
Litera, et irato regi placuere negan tes. 
N 5 e xxv+ 36. 
i . IS : 

In like manner, the anſwer 

_ _ Preſſed only by the letter E 


h R 
4 


mentioned in the text ſeems. to have been en- x on} 
; which was pronounced as the conditional Greek | | 


Particle El, as we learn from Athenaeus, I. xi. p. 230,——See the commen- 
ben en Sandwich marble, by the learned and accurate DoQor Taylor. | 
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F of Athens had too great acyteneſs and penetra · 
tion no to ſeg thraugh Philip's real debgn 1 in r the 
cauſe ot the cities in Peloponneſus, aud fomenting the diſor- 
ders of this country: nor were his attempts in other parts of 


Greece leſs alarming, or leſs manifeſt indications of @ reſtleſs 


and dangeraus ambition. Whilſt he. threatened. the. Lacey 
.dacmonians with an invaſion, he at the ſame time aflumed the 
of deciding the conteſts of ſome other leſs diſtingyiſhed 
1 The Achacans and Atoliang ſeem to have ſybmitted 
2 diſpute concerning the city of Naupactus, to big determina- 
tion : che rſt af theſe he declared againſt; promilcd to put 
che Stolians in paſſeſſion of the town 3 but, in che mean time, 
kept it in his own hands. Leucas, a city of Acharnania, and 
Ambracia in Epirus, both colonies of the Corinthians, and by 
their ſituation, of conſiderable importance; were the next to 
| feel the terror of his arms: he firſt corrupted ſome of thei 


_ citizens, and then attacked them apekiy. The people of 
Corinth, alarmed at the danger with which their ſettioments 


were threatened, and fired with indignatiop at the inceſſant at- 
tempꝑts of Macedon to extend its conquaſta f, began ta pre- 
pare far war with a ſpirit ill ſuited: to cheir own weakneſs and 
the ſuperiority of their enemy. The city became a fcene of 
commotion ; arms of all kinds were forged ; their 


i walls and fortifications repaired; and all 3 made f for 


their own defence, and fos repelling their enemy; While 
- \Diggey ggenes, the Cynig philoſopher, wha then reſided at Corinth, 
\ loaked with 2 jüſt 3p y on . this tumult, began, 
2 ridiculous affeQtation of engagement, to roll 
his tub into different 3 r fituations, that (as he 
8 1 1 . det 5 any perſon ynemployes. in 
t 7 
50 8 attempts u n the Brecian cities, 201 ee . 
- Philip's practices in Pe as were difplayed 1750 al | 
fible addreſs and —_ he popular 1 ers at Athens, who 
oppoſed the Macedonian at By their repreſentations | 
the people were infpired with a violent fit of zeal and indigna- 
tion 1 and an embaily Was how ſent into Peloponneſus $, as 
the firtt great means to . the 92 e of Philips 
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. Pe deta J 4 and Meſſenians from 

he their connexipns with this f defining prince. De- 

fr oſthenes way at the head of . way judge | 
of 44 the ſpirit and eloquence which he exerted: on this occaſion, | 
els by the following extract from his ſpeech to the Mefeniaus, 1 
aer which is preſeryed in his ſecond . ration: 8 
he | « Med fenians #1 how high Ts think ve, would the 10 
ed Rule LB bave been offended, if 1 map had ſpoken agaiuſt x 
ed Pha t that time, When he gave them up Anthemus, a city fi 
la- ets er kings of Macedon had eyer. c (ky whea - bf 
ut wh groye Ry Atbenia» calony, a 924 AYE an 2 |, 
e, . when be took 2 all our reſentment on "I 11 them to 1 
nd enjoy our dominions ? Did t they ac to fff a ſuffered. thus? | 
by. 7 fn it been NN would Led have believed it? You can; i 
ul bot think ie! 1 a ſhort enjayment of the ferricorice of f 
= others, they. 6d * ever def Hppicd of their own, by 1 
re this man. anten hah been their fall, U. not conquered, only, ; 
us but betraysd - and 10 y one. another, For thoſe i A 
its rreſpondences with tyrants ever portend miſchief to irs, | a) 
8 8 Rates. Fury your. eyes to the Theſſaliaus { Sink | 
ad when be firlt e their tyrants, when he then gave 1 

of 1 918 icaea and Magneſia, that they. expected ever to have bean 

ir 5 js jected to thoſe governors now . impoſed on them? (Ir that 

or the man, who reſtored them to er K in ths Bio deg 

lle _ council, would haye deprived them of their proper re. 

8 efines.? Yet, that ſych waz the rent, 1 — eee can teſtify. 

" g In like manner you no behold Philip laviſking his giits and | 

* | promulſes upon you. If: you are wile, you will pray that he 

he - 13 4 ne yet appear to have ours and abuſed vou. deen 

A 25 the contrivances for "he defence and ſerurith of cities: 

08 battlements, and walls, an 48 every. other kind, 

"584 2 Tortification : all e ate the elfe effe Dur, and attended 

1 > Wi continyal, expence. But e 7} one common. bulwark, 

o Vith which men oß prudence are 4 proyided, the. guad 

Ns * 515 of all People, particularly of free ſtates, againſ 

a= e 8080 e 1 8 > "this ? Diſtruſt: - Of this he 

"i N rye this, 2 and.09, <9, 

Ps 3s K you ek? Libor: ape 
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do ye not perceive that nothing can be more averſe to this than 

the very titles of Philip? Every monarch, every tyrant, is an 

enemy to liberty, and the 8 of laws. Will ye not then 
be careful, left, while ye ſeek to be freed from wars, ye find 
%% / T hear orary OT ng 3 


Theſe negociations of the Athenians for ſome time ſuſpen- 
died the defigns of Philip, if we may believe Demoſthenes, 
ſaved Ambracia, and prevented his marching directly into 
Peloponneſus. It appears, however, that he found means of 
ſending in ſome forces for the ſupport of the Argians and 
_  Meſſemians, who received them By 55 guardians and deliver- 
ers ; as the proſpect of entirely ſhaking off the ſevere yoke 
8 | of Sparta, the flattering aſſurances of Philip, and the zealous 
44 Iiolieitations of Thebes, had much more weight with theſe 
| people than the imaginary dangers which Demoſthenes and the 
| other ambaſſadors Hegefippus,' Lycurgus, and the reſt, 
11 All eminent popular leaders, now preſented to their view. 
Tus was peloponnefus threatened with a bloody war; and 
1 eeeach party hboured yigorouſly to ſtrengthen their intereſt, and 
3 to ſupport their cauſe, | The Lacedaemonians inſtantly diſ- 
1 - /-_ _ patched their deputies to Athens, to repreſent their danger Jv 
g 11 . And to defire affiſtance: and they were heard, vith all poſh- 
WH ble deference and fayour, by a people who could not look on 
* FT with indifference, while the jealouſics and animoſities of the 
'F 4 15 Steceks, and the ambition and artifice of Philip, were excit- 
Ft. Aug ſuch commotions, as it were, on the very borders of their 


1 1 th tate. Yet, on the other hand, Philip was too formidable for 
| 1 9 | . 7 to enter info any raſh meaſures. The peace lately con- 
| de.taded muſt give any oppoſition to his arms the appearance of 
3 FRE perfdy, However — — 55 for their ſafety; all the reaſons 
1 _  - Whielv could poſſibly be urged to deter them from any engage - 
ments with Lacedaemon, were repreſented in their full torce 
j | dy, the ambaſſadors - of Macedon, Phebes, Argos, and Meſſe, 
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ne, who alſo now appeared in the aſſembly: Philip's miniſters 
| | Called on them to adhere ſtrictly to their treaty z expatiated 
© ' © __, onthe integrity and candour of their maſter ; obviated all the 
1 a _  objeRtions of deceit and breach of promiſe on his part; and 
|: : appealed to the terms of the treaty; to which his conduct had 
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Macedon by their miſrepreſentations. 


Cities of Boeotia given up entirely by 
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ty of Bocotia, muſt not the pretenfions of Lacedaemon 
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| PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. afg 
been ſtricliy conformable, If he had continued to adhere to. 


the intereſt of Thebes, no aſſurances made, no engagements. 


entered into by him, forbad fuch attachment. If the Atheni- 


ans had entertained unwarrantable expectations, their diſap- 


pointment was only to be attributed to themſelves, or to thoſe. 
miniſters who have deceived them, and abuſed the king, of 


1 : a 4 ” 
x 


The ambaſſadors of Thebes, Argos, and Meſſenè | f inveighed | 


londly againſt the Athenians on account of the favour and 
ſupport which they had already granted to Lacedaemon, un- 


der whoſe-tyranny all their neighbours ; groaned, who had 


long proved the ſcourge of Greece, and who, notwithſtanding 

the repeated and ſucceſsful efforts to reduce their power, were 

ſtill inſolent and arrogant, and impatient to make Greece feel 
the full ſeverity of their rigorous; and arbitrary fway; The 

| Athenians, Who called themſelves the patrons and protectors 


© 0D 
- 


of hberty, ſurely could nat,. deen wich their principles 
oppoſe a reaſonable attempt to reſtore t 


nal rights and liberties to a people oppreſſed and Harraſſed by a 


< 


eir natural and origi- 


ae ſupported but by violence, and authorized by no right 


ut that of ſuperior force. 


Ihe ambaſſadors. of Laredaemon +, on the other han a; 


aided by thoſe public leaders, who hated the ambition, and: 
dreaded the vigour and policy,, of Philip, endeavoured to. lay 
open to the people all the artifices of this intriguing prince; 


the inſtances in which he had already deceived. thoſe with whom 


he held the Jeaſt intercourſe ; and the dangers to be fill 


dreaded from a king, who made diſſimulation, perfidy, and cor- 


ruption, the mſtrumeuts of his greatneſs ; whoſe ambition 

was inſatiable, and his vigour indefatigable. A regard to juſ- 
* 5 Sp © 1 e C N 3 PR "Tot t * > — , | mn 9 3 2 1 

tice, and a tender concern for the happineſs and independence 


of others, have ever been his pretences, but the vanity of - 
ſuch pretences never were more apparent than in the preſent. 
F al | that every riches Gy ſhould 

enjoy an abſolute freedom and 5 why are the . 


caſe. If it be juſt and reaſonable 


; ilip into the power of 


* * 


"Thebes f? If Thebes may juſtly. claim the abſolute ſovereign- 
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: tried by the fare rule of fifties; and may no 5 5 l eh 
. reals > alletr her pretenſions to the ſovereignty - of Ped 
8 Bus i rrath; the fete 14 5 and Ja of e 
i Steece to he 


— Won: 12 + 5 malt ehe in a : and. 1995 
but a vigorous reſolution, on the part of this ſtate, ci BOP 
ich Gkich Greece is now threit ned 
55 the inſatiable and mialighatit paſſions both of het feerer and 
av ed enemies. at 
There was now 2 noble fielck for the a bilities of Dethoiths- 
uit; and theſe appear to habe Beeg eiten kette in that 
Gation which Ek called the fecond Philippi 4 fi this 
_ addrefts; the artifices and 7 lor ns of Philip ate full 5 laye 
every motihs fo caution, andy and reſolurion, urg AY Th 
das force z the glory 420 gnity ö Athens rep dae 
particut at art and Ace ey >. 5 200 the * "cortup dbl and 0 0 
i E. thoſe; who had been intruffed with tht 55 lr of the 1a ; 
public ttänſactictis, attacked with ſuck warmth, a8 could 
keel fail to infpireBis heaters with the moſt vidtnt indigna: 
tion and pe oY It is not poſſible to make any Extra 
: from this admirable piece: to give 4 juſt idea of it, it Would 
be neteffäry to inſert it ties” nor\ 11 it without elo har 
A : 4 füppotes, that it was to this oratibn 1 PBR 


ave that honourable teſtimony ' mienitioged m 1 life .o - 

8 1 4 comp ied by Phutarcki 1 * Had F been 95 ent to 

7 r theſe ſpir 1050 r e x Hor So hk E Siren 

1 voice or Sehridg war again i the Matec "as. 

\ or Were thi Athenians inffenſible to 5 1 10 fotce a an nd energy 

— of their p püblic ſeader. Demoſtheries Was & Heintel to abiſwer 

5 ambakaders . It Was detetmined to fi p. 5ort the cauſe” of 
Peloponteſus; 180 thoſe who managed the late treaty wete 
Fuße 11 to alf the 3 dk. an iürageck and difa poitired 
t A judicial proceſs was cStamehced af anf. Phil6 ! 
Se aid ae 4 0 colliderible 2 by Hyperites) the 

5 Sale Brake att he violently © a dfec d: the Weste ; 

1191 1 emoſthenes; on this occaft ; warmly contended, 


"the other imbaſſadors. had Been Equ ; guilty, 
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' PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. + 281 
rat ſhould be involved in this proſecution. But the people ſeemed 


oy, contented with making one victim to public juſtice * : and 
„ os | Philocrates, who juſtly dreaded the event of a trial, found it 
he | the ſafeſt and beſt expedient to withdraw from Athens. As 


Philip's partiſans were new apparently in the decline of their 
wer, their enemies determined to purſue: their victory f. A 


1 ormal accuſation. was alſo brought againſt Æſchines by one 

TR Timarehus, a citizen of | eminence, who had frequently been 

we heard with attention in the aſſembly. He had propoſed many 5 
N deerees, and particularly that which made it capital to ſuppiy | 
7 Philip, with arms or military ſtores. But Zſchines prevented yt 
Tat him on this oecafion, and proved that Timarchus was unwor- ' 5 
Bid thy to propoſe any thing to the people, as he had juſtiy merit”. | 1 
ed. cel infamy by his abandoned and diſſdlute life : he was accord- $7 
EY . ingly deelared unworthy of interfering in any matter of pub- | i 
ith ho concernment. - Thus did Aſchines for this time, evade the 1 
d general reſentment, with a fort. of triumph over his enemies; Cf 
T7 While, at the ſame time, he avoided. all explanations of his *M 
if % LT RE ae ns ra 5 eter ig "$1 
Nas While the Athenians were thus employed in accuſing, try- 30 
ity ing, and condemning or acquitting thoſe who had been entruſt- p 
iid ed with their affairs, the uſual conſequence of weak. and miſ. $3 
Ar guided politics in a corrupted and diſordered ſtate; Philip pur- 7 
ls ſued the ſchemes of his ambition with his accuſtomed vigour. i) 
8 He directed his courſe towards Laconia, in order as he pre- q 
10 tended, to ſupporc the liberty of the people of Peloponneſus, 4 
en anch, without any mterruption from the Athenians, or from 4 
ky Sparta, which was immediately threatened: by his arms, land- = 
by ed his forces at the cape of Tenarus. The Peloponneſians by 
e crowdetl to his ſtandard with: the warmeſt zeal, an acknow- 4 
of ledgment of his friendſhip ;- and thus he found himſelf at the 67d 
1 bead of a numerous army, which threatened, deſtrudtion to 5 
TT allthoſe who ſhould preſume to oppoſe him. With theſe for- 1 
8⁴ midable povers he marched forwards and began with forming Fl 
i WM  _ This piace was by its ſituation ſtrong 5, e 

15 for an obſtinate and vigorous reſiſtance. It was of the . utmoſk. 

11 moment to make himſelf maſter of it, before the Lacedaemo- 
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pans Gch have time to collect their Engel and dend to its 

relief: and ſor this purpoſe he had now recourſe to a ſtratagem. 

Tithe night he cauſed a large quantit) of earth to be laid at 

a ſmall diſtance from the walls: and, Laing engaged the be. 

feged in an interview, he ſhewed ther the leap, and aſked 

whether” they could now think” of 'rebſtance/any longer. His 

-artifice ſucceeded: the inhabitants i imagining, that their town 

3 now undermined; Nr a £ "reſolved on 4 ire 

ion. : oY Wh 

- 2'Phe firſt accounts of” Phils invaſion had raiſed 4 4 confile-. 

Table*commotion in Lacedaemon ; and the faking of Trinaſus 

added greatly to the general eonſternation which now ſpread 

through that fate, and all its altied powers. An extraordi- 
nary meteor appeared in the air &; and for ſeveral days, the 
heavens uſſumed an horrid dufky redneſs. This“ accident was 

received by the people, at this critical time, as an ominous. . 

warning of that deſtruQion which ſeemed: uſt impending. 

dung Spartan, HO appegred unmoved amidſt the general 

| terror, was aſked, with ſurpriſe, whether he did. not really 
fear Philip fr * Why ſhould 1 fear him ?“ cried the gal- 
ut 1 « he cannot” kinder us from dying: for 0 our coun- 

- White mol öl the adjacen acent ſtates and cities of pda 
"fab declared for Philip, the Lacedasmomiabs found themſelves 
abandoned by their allies, and utterly unable to ſupport the 
er by the force of arms: They were therefore obliged to 
make Philip himfelf the arbiter of their difpute ;/and Agis, the 
ſon of king Archidatnus; was ſent as an ambaſſador to con- 

clude a treaty with the king of Macedonz,on ſuth terms as he 

_ ſhould preſeribe. The Spartan prince, agreeably to the ſimpli- 

city of his country, appeared, on this occafiong. a unat- 
tended I: and when Philip thus expreſfed his ſurpriſe, it what 15 5 
have the Spartans ſent but one? Am not I to meet one ?!. 

5 faid Agis, with à true Laconic pride. The king of esse 
ſeems to have been mortified with the boldneſs of this” . 8 
And 1% have forgot his uſual politeneſs in this interview 5. 1 1 
An eake care,” faid or pr pane ee OD: 
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ceeded to ſettle the boundaries between Lacedaemon and Ar- 
gos, in which all matters were adjuſted in the manner moſt fa- 


The inhabitants were eſtabliſhed in their old habitations, and 


more effectually to ſecure the continuance of thoſe diſpoſitions 
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vent the Spartans from ſetting foot in any part of Greece.“ 
«« It is well !” returned Agis. « We have a country of our 
own, and can live there,” _ 49 2 ; 

After ſome altercation and remonſtrances, theſe princes pro- 


vourable to this latter ſtate. Meſſenè was declared a free ſtate #, 


confirmed in all the privileges they had enjoyed, and all the 
lands they had poſſeſſed when they were conquered by La- 
cedaemon, three hundred and thirty-hve years before, Antio- 
cus, one of the ephori who ſigned this treaty, could not con- 
tain himſelf from obſerving f, * that Philip had indeed given 
theſe lands to the Meſſenians, but had not, at the ſame time, 
given the means of defending them.” But, to this end, Philip, . 
having formed a confederacy with the ftates that had attended 
him, obliged them to give him ſecurities for the execution of 
all the terms of their treaty ;z and, on his part, engaged to af- 
ford thera the neceſſary aſſiſtance on all occaſions 1. And the 


which he had now made, he took care to place, at the head 
of all the allied cities, a number of men entirely devoted to 
his intereſt 0. Thus reducing them, in reality, to an abſolute 
dependence on Macedon, at the ſame time that he affected a 
moſt diſintereſted regard to their liberties. Theſe were the 
artifices and pretences which the leading powers of Greece had 
employed to eſtabliſh their own intereſt, and to depreſs their 
neighbours and rivals : theſe firſt divided, weakened and core 


— 


* Strabo. 1. 8. p. 361; 5 | + wid. 0 
1 Dea de Coron. ſect. 192 e 


§ The names of many of theſe Demoſthenes hath preſerved, in his ora- 
tion on the crown; and branded them as the betrayers of their countries, ant 
the peſts of Greece,” Polydbius indeed (in Excerpt.) endeavours to reſcue the + 
memory of theſe men from intamy, poſſibly from regard to Megalopolis, his 
native City. This hiftorian inſiſts, that, in their attachment to Philp, they 
_ vere influenced only by a true regard to the freedom of their ſtates; ag @ jul 
ave rſion to the tyranny of Sparta. But it was a thing well known in Greece, 
and which was tranſmitted down even to the time of Pauſanias ; that when 
Philip made his attempts on the liberties of Greece, Sparta was the only tate 
which proved inaccellble to his gold, and incapable 0 3 e . 
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rupted-the Greeks; and now their own unreaſonable ambition 
_ encouraged, enabled, and taught their common enem the 

means to gain an influence in Greece, and to eſtabliſh his 
' pamer:mwtheir geperal cui. 
Philip now returned, and paſſed through Arcadia, in or- 

der to detach ſome. cities that had not yet declared themſelves 
from the intereſt of Lacedaemon. He was ſo far ſucceſsful, 
that he, for a time, engaged them to his party. And many of 
theſe cities erected ſtatues, and decreed crowns of gold, to 
their deljverer. In the days of Pauſanias t, they pointed out a 
piece of ground in Arcadia adjoining to a fountain, which 
was called Philip's camp, and which, poſſibly, had been ap- 


plied to that purpoſe at this time. wo $55: 
From Arcadia he-. proceeded to Corinth, and lodged at the 


. ;houſe.of Demaratus, a man devoted to his ſervice, and who 5 
owed to Philip his influence in that city f. Public games and 


ſpectacles were at this time celebrated at Corinth, where | 


numbers of the Peloponneſians were collected. At. theſe 


* 


\ 


games Philip appeared; and the people, who found them- 


ſelves agw. governed by his creatures, and by this time had 
many juſt xeaſons to ſuſ 


pect the ſincerity of his intentions, 


received him with loud expreſſions of diſguſt. His courtiers, 


_earneſt-in their zeal for the honour of their maſter, preſſed 


7 2 1 4 


him to puniſh thoſe inſolent men who made ſuch ungrateful 


2 returns to his good offices. But Philip well knew when to diſ- 
_ _ .: Cetable and paſs over ſuch affronts unnoticed. 5. By no-means,” x, 


ald be, . if they are ſo inſolent now, how would they bs 
haye, ſhould we do them any ill offices?” Thus we find that 


is prince, according to the expreſſion of Theopompus, which 


* 


Longinus hath preſeryed, could, with caſe, ſwallow injuries 


and affronts. . His policy ſupplicd the place of true meekneſs; 


d, which. js the ſame, true greatnels of mind $. He heard, 


Dir n e , fd ĩͤ TY CORR ; 
« $f” © wi Y "ds | . : : - * ' 33 85 
This inyaſion-of Pelopon neſus, together with the particulars which have 


u here related, the French writer places much earlie r. in the one hundred 


ad the reader. who will take the trouble of turning to Demoſtliencs, de fal 


Les. C4. 49, 20 Phil. 2. fed. 2, will find it cxprefaly affeed, thav-Phitip- 
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- PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. _ dx" 
with an affected unconcern, of thoſe opprobrious invectives 
which were ſometimes dealt to him in the Athenian aſſembly. 
«Fam mach indebted,” ſaid he, « to: thoſe orators who make 

me acquainted with my faults.” Inſtead of puniſhing his re- 
vilers, when they were abſotutely in his power, he' wiſely 
choſe to gain them by good offices x. Hath Nicanor ſpoken 
evil of me?“ ſaid he: «© perhaps he hath reaſon. I have ne- 
glected his merit: let him have ſome mark of my friendſhip.”? 

This had the due effect: the Macedonian changed his lan. 
guage ; and the king obſerved to thoſe who recommended ſe « 
verities, „ You fee it is in our own power to be well or ill 
ſpoken of.” „%ͤ;7 dd eco info A $3” 


” 


At his return to Macedon, the education of his young "ſon 
Alexander became the immediate object of his regard. The 
prince had, from his infancy, diſcovered a remarkable noble- 
neſs and greatneſs of ſentiment, and à genius ſuſceptible of 
the higheſt improvements ar accompliſhments. He was the 
apparent heir to the kingdom, the power, and the fame of his 
illuſtrious father f. The Philoſopher Ariſtotle was therefore 
invited to the court of Macedon, and to hin was committed 
the important charge of ſuperintending the education of this 
prince, that he may be taught , ſaid Philip, © to avoid theſe 


8 errors which I have committed, and of which I now. fepent. 
8 To engage him more effectually in a faithful and diligent 
5 diſcharge of this great truſt, Philip loaded Ariſtotle with 
22 | favours" worthy the generoſity of the king, and the merit-of . 


the philoſopher $. He cauſed Stagira, the city which gave 
birch to Ariſtotle, and which had ſhared the common fate of 
che Olynthian territories, to be rebuilt, and the inhabitants 
ho were now ſlaves or fugitives, to be reſtored to their origi- 
nal fettlements and privileges: and there fet apart a ſpacious 
park, laid out into ſhady walks, and ornamented with ſtatues 
and ſeats of marble, for the uſe of the Peripatetic ſages, who _ 
were there at full liberty to purſue thoſe exerciſes which gave 
the title to their dect . FHiſtory has thought it worthy to 
5 tranſmit to us an account of all the perſons concerned in the 
.* nurture and education of this prince. Hellanica, the nurſe of _ 
Alexander, hath not been forgotten, the fiſter of Clitus, a woman 
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to whom the grateful prince ſhewed the utmoſt attention in the 
midſt öf all his conqueſts *. A governor: named Leonidas, 
had ever attended him; a man naturally. auſtere, but. virtuous 
and brave; rigidly ſcrupulous, and careful of the moſt minute 
particulars relating to his charge. Nothing ſuperfluous, no- 
thing that adminiſtered to vanity or luxury, was ever ſuffered 
to approach the prince's apartment by this exact inſpeckor. 
In ne religious rite f, Alexander was obſerved by Leonidas 


to mak uſe of more incenſe than feemed neceſſary on the occa - 


fion, and told, with ſome | ſeverity, „“ that it would be time 


enough to be thus laviſh of perfumes, when he was maſter of 


nania, who ſeems to have 


the country that produced them 5 which occaſioned the 
3 when he had afterwards conquered Arabia, to ſend 
Leonidas a large quantity of theſe perfumes, (to engage him, 
33 ſaid) 6 to make his offerings to the gods with a more 

hand- He had another governor, Lyſimachus of Achar- 
been recommended by his age and 
attachment to his pupil. He called Alexander Achilles, Phi- 
lip Peieus, and himſelf Phoenix. This flattering application 
recommended and endeared him to the king of Macedon, who 


bad chat paternal tenderneſs which made him feel a ſenſible 


delight in all preſages that ſeemed to promiſe that his ſon 


mould ſurpaſs him in the glory of his actions. Ariſtotle, on 
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his part, laboured to improve and adorn the mind of Alexan=- 
der with every kind of knowledge ſuitable to a prince tf. That 
Jogic, for which his ſect was famous, was neither wholly ne- 
glected, nor minutely inculcated. What the philoſopher 
more inſiſted on, was to give the prince a perfect knowledge 


of the human mind, to explain all the objects which affect it, 


* 


* 


= 


and the motives by which it is determined 5. The three 
books of Rhetoric, which he afterwards dedicated to Alexan- 
der, were an abridgment of thoſe lectures on Eloquence, 
which he had given to the prince, to complete him in that 


branch of knowledge, of which he had already received the 
rudiments from Anaximenes of Lampſacus. Thus the firſt 


care of his teachers, was to form this prince to ſpeak with 


Frace, propriety, and force. Nor is it probable, chat they 


| leſs attention to teach him an equal propriety of action 
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and conduct in the elevated ſtation in which he was at ſome 
time to appear. But thoſe ſtudies, which might inſpire him 
with great and exalted ideas of glory and heroiſm, ſeem to 
have been the particular delight of Alexander, if we may judge 
hs well oo Eo ET STS 2 

As Ariſtotle was the ſon of a phyſician *, doubtleſs, a natu- 
ral partiality in favour of the art determined him , faith Oli 
vier, to give his pupil an extenſive knowledge in medicine. If 


from that remarkable veneration which he ever expreſſed for 


it be allowed to indulge conjecture, he might be ſuppoſed to 


have taken the hint from Lylimachus, and to have flattered his 


pupil, by imitating the education of Achilles, and appearing | 


in a character fimilar to that of Chiron. But the deference. 
due to the judgment of Milton, who, in his tractate on Edu- 
cation, recommends this branch of knowledge as of great uſe 
to military men, ſhould induce us to conclude, that the phi- 

loſopher was direſted by the juſt rules of reafon and good 
ſenſe, in teaching his pupil the means of preſerving the health 


f thoſe numbers, who might” hereafter. march under his 


guidance and command . The prince ſeems to have receiv- 
ed theſe his inſtructions with pleaſure : he afterwards wrote 
feveral directions and receipts for the uſe of his ſick friends; 
and, poſlibly, the opinion of his own {kill determined him to 


_ cauſe the phyſicians'of Hephaeſtion to be hanged, who might 
not have treated his favourite according to thote rules in which 


he had been inſtructed. We may preſume, that mathematics - 
were not neglected by Ariftotle ; though we learn from 
Seneca, that Alexander ſtudied geometry without any great 


_ ſucceſs. But another branch of literature $, which the phi- 
loſopher ſeems to have inculcated with particular attention, was 


che knowledge of being, conſidered in itſelf, and of. intel- 


Agent ſubſtances. And how greatly his 2 valued himſelf on 


this knowledge,” may appear from the following letter, occa- 


. 


foted by Ariſtotle's publiſhing a treatiſe of cheſe metaphykcal | 
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| Alexander , e Aut, beaitßʒ / e ee 


. 10 howe by: no means afted rightly in pub ſhin, FD treatiſe 
of knowledge, to be communicated only io particular "Ha How 
ſhall I excel others, :if theſe things, which I have been taught, be 
now divulged to the world ? Jam ever better pleaſed to appear 
ſuperiaur to the refl mantind, in the CE, Y expellent 
vat i than i in e Fareuuel 5 5 


WS, 


| The RR? of che whilolspber +. 0 on this . is well 
known, c that theſe diſquiſitions were publiſhed, and not pub- 
« liſhed ; being written in ſuch a manner as to be ſtill totall 
4. inacceſſible to the vulgar.” And, if we may judge by the 
metaphyſical works, which have been tranſmitted to us as the 
works of Ariſtotle, the prince's complaint was Mlonadep. apa 
the philoſopher's anſwer. extremely juſt. FI . 

The greatneſs of mind whic NE began to dawn i 3 this 
Foung hero, the attention and aſſiduity with which he received 
all inſtruction and 1 and his general lovelineſs of 
manners, the effect of a natural good diſpoſition, aided and 


enlivened by an exact and well conducted education, now be- 


gan to be a ſubject of praiſe and 1 iration in all the poliſhed 

Ifocrates, who prided him- 
ſelf in that regard with Which he. was ever honoured by 
Philip, received ſuch accounts with the joy natural to a man 


42 his years and diſpoſition; and, about this time, wrote a 


W conceived 5 in the. nh terms: © 


eee Alexander, health 6. 


: E 1 — 9 * 8 
N * 4 * » * * * wk TOS | N | 


ie; dale Dams addreſed 0 deter to pin), falbeth „ 


I dentin the ſome place, 1 ſoould fave condemned e, of the . 


. moft-irnpropricty, had I neg ed thiss to expreſs myſelf 1d you,” and, 
fe means," to convince thoſe who are wnacquainted with me, mey that | 


eee eee ee. to a ffate f penfect dotage ; but 


- that the remains genius, which I. fili poſſeſs, are not unwort 


» thoſe powers, with which my former years wert favoured. | 


FOR A cine of 4 —. FM Hg 


eis Alex, „ r m 
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—— 


able faſſurance both to 


arrive at the ſame diſtinguiſbed eminence in true wiſdom, which 


ik 


Aich you have ever expreſſed to mankind, of your particular regard | 
to Athens, of your love to learning, and of that prudence and jultneſs . 

of ſentiment which appear in all your conduct. I have a ſtrong proof | 
of this in the accounts hich 1 receive of your delicacy in the choice of 


thoſe Athenians who are admitted to your confidence; Wha, ave not 


of the number of thoſe who blindly abandn themſelves to. wicked pur- 
| ſuits 3 but men, whoſe converſation cannot offend, and awhoſe' ſociety 


can neither prove injurious to you, nor prompt you to act injuriouſly is 
others : men with whom the wiſe muſt ever chuſe ta. aſſociate. I ts 


ſaid, that, among the various branches of learning, you do not entirely 


* that -which is converſant about diſputation. T his you;efleem as 
advan 


togeous in private hfe, but not ſo well fitted to theſe whore to. 
govern ſocieties, and born to kingly power + as it is netther canvement, 
nor decent for men of elevated minds to engage in » controverſy, quith 
their ſubjects, or to ſuffer them, in the vialence of diſpute, to fonget tis 


 differenceof their flations. This kind of learning, thergfore, you da not. 


paſſronately admire, but have rather choſem 10 devote your .chief atten. 
tion to the ſtudy of loquence. A fludy, whoſe high importance ave ex- 


 perience daily in all our public tranſactions, and aubich enables. us to 
© deliberate on all affairs of late: by which you too have: diſcovered no 
inconſiderable ſhare of wiſdom, in directing and preſcribing to your, 


ſubjects, in judging of what is truly noble and equitable, and what is 

contrary to theſe, and in diſpenſing puniſhments and rewards, accord 

ing to thoſe unerring rules derived from this important knowledge _ 
Theſe ſtudies prove your true diſcernment, and give the molt fawour-. 

father, and to others, that, by. a due per- 

ſeverance in ſuch ra ov purſuits, at a maturer time of life, rows 


* — 4 + 


Father confeſedly enjoys at preſent.” | 
About this time Philip was obliged to quit his kingdom and 


march into Thrace, where the ſtruggles between the Athenian 
and Macedonian intereſt had raiſed new commotions. Cer-. 


ſobleptes,; 9. hath. been already obſerved, was obliged. to diveſt 
himſelf of the ſovercignty, and to give up his, fon to Philip as 


an hoſtage. Ang there is reaſon to conclude, that he himſelf 


was forced to commit himſelf into the hands, of Philip, and 
to ſubmit implicitly to his diſpoſal: yet * Diodorus makes him 
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in *.this at the head of an army, pared to 
end 4 bimtelf bs the Macedonian : 7 bes we 2 
„ t conclude, that he found the means of teſuming his domi- 
0 ns. Poſſibly Diodorus may have been miſtaken in the pre. 
ciſe time in which Cerſobleptes was made à priſoner 3 but, 
_ however" this may be, it is yet certain that Philip made a 
igu in Thrace in the eighteenth year of his reign. * 
arrival ſpread a en terror through the country. As the 
inhabitants did not dare to wait his approach in a body, they 
feparated their forces, which obliged 125 on his part, to dif- 
8 his troops in ſuch a manner, as that they might act in 
everal places, f ſo that he 3 various advantages at the 
are . * 
Deudras and Machetas +, two brothers; who had ſaccerded 5 
2 joint heirs to the fovereignty of their father, at firſt united 
heir forces, and determined to oppo fe the king of Macedon. 
'* But this union did not laſt for wile any nk derable time: they 
don began to quarrel among themſclves, and were at leng 
Hbliged to ſubmit their conteſts to Philip, and to e 
Him their umpire; who ſoon decided mA quarrel f, by re- 
. ducing them both equally to a ſtate of dependence on his 
. Pleafure ; and is faĩd to have taken their ſiſter into the num; 
of his concabines. 

Machetas afterwards followed vim to "the" court of Mace- 
don g. And here he was the occaſion of diſplaying Philip's 
greatneſs of mind, in ſubmitting to juſt cenſure, and gene- 
Soul y acknowledging and correQing his own errors. Ma- 

had a judicial controverſy which Philip heard at 3 time 
when he hat” indulged too far in jollity and revelling. His 
judgment eq blinded and weakened E * exceſs, his deciſion 
was" manifeſtly capricious and unjuſt: achetas, with that 
vexation' which the conſciouſneſs of the integrity of his cauſe, 
thus defpiſed and injured, muſt naturally | have Irailed, „ bold! 
- urged his wrongs: 1 appeal,” faid he, “ What !* replied 

PREP, ec from your king : where is that power to Wen, ou 

| 2 Nan ede L appeal,” returned Machetas, from 

Philip dere with A to "Phillip Tool and 8 
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The boldneſs of this remonſtrance ſet the king's levity and 
. injuſtice at full in his view; he reheard the cauſe the next 
day, and, although he would not reverſe his former ſentence, 
he made Machetas full amends for the injury he had received 
by his precipitation. . 5 * e 6 5 
From reducing theſe two princes, Philip proceeded: to ih- 
vade the dominions of Cithelas *, another petty ſovereign of 
Thrace. But, as this prince was too inconfiderable to give him 
any effectual oppoſition, a peace was ſoon concluded; and 
tbe ſiſter of Cnhelas, 'a woman of remarkable beauty, given 
up to Philip, in order to preſerve a ſhadow of ſovereignty to 
her brother. To ſecure the attachment of all thoſe diſtricts, 
which he thus ſubdued, Philip choſe the moſt advantageous 
ſituations, where he erected forts; and theſe he garriſdned 
with Macedonians f. The people were obliged to pay him a 
tribute, which amounted to à tenth part of their revenue, while 
his ſoldiers awed, vppreſſed, and haraſſed them f. 
From Thrace Philip paſſed into the Cherſoneſus 5, Whitber 
he was invited by the people of Cardia, who, when the reſt of 
that peninſula was given up to Athens, refuſed to ackno w- 
| ledge the juriſdiction of that ſtate; and, encouraged by the 
aflurances of aſſiſtance which they received from Macedon, 
aſſerted their independency, and either ſought, or were neceſ- 
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n actions in Thrace, of leſs moment, are mentioned 
in Frontinus, Polyaenus, and ſome other writers, which the author chuſes to 
paſs over in ſilence, as he finds it impoſſible to connect them with the hiſtory, 
or to aſcertaia their dates. Among theſes the conqueſt of Abdera, which , 
the French writer fixes to this period. At one time when Philip had failed on 
_ an'expedition'to.this city and its neighbourhood; he found occation for his arti- 
fee, in order to avoid an engagement with Chares, the Athenian admiral. This 
_ commiteyder as ſtationed with twenty ſhips in the 'Strymonic bay, near. the” 
city off Neapolis, ready to attack the Matedonian fleet at its returh. ' rp 
choſe but four of his beſt ſailing veſſels, which he ordered ta cruise in view of 
the Athenians. Chares was tempted” out to purſue theſe with all his force 7 
and, white he fuffered himlelf'ro be engaged in a fruitleſs chace, the Mate 
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Erily involved in, various conteſts about their boundaries * 
55 with the Athenian colony which was now ſettled in Cherſo- 
FP Philip appeared, and declared his intentions of affiſting his. 
allies the Cardians, and ſupporting them in their juſt preten- 
ſions f. In this city he reſided for a while, and, at ſome times, 
was a ſpectator of thoſe public exerciſes in which the youth 
of  Cardia were engaged. On one of thefe occaſions, he is ſaid 
to have taken particular, notice of one young man, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf among his fellows by his agility. and ſtrength 
of body. When the games were concluded, he engaged in 
_ diſcqurſe with him, and ſoon found that he was endowed with 
qualities infinitely ſuperior to thoſe which he had juſt diſ- 
played. He learned, with joy, that this extraordinary youth 
was the ſon of a man to whom he had been intimately and af-. 
ſectionately attached; he immediately invited him to his court, 
and placed him about the young prince Alexander, whom 
de - afterwards ſerved in the quality of a ſecretary. g. 
This was that Eumenes, one of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
: whoſe genius and abilities were confeſſedly ſuperior to all the 
others. Penetration and acuteneſs, elevation of thought and 
And af intention, firmneks, cloquence, and -aflybility, 
were all united in Eumenes. He was, diſtinguiſhed. from. all 
the other chiefs, by his attachment to his maſter's family, and 
by a diſintereſtedneſs which was beyond example . Bat he 
fell by the treachery of his own ſoldiers, who baſely delivered 
up their general in chains into the hands of his mortal enemy; 
$-4 totally bad luxury and . wanton proſperity. debauched their 
minds, and obliterated all ſenſe of duty.. 


ben donndaries were aid to be diſtindtly marked cut; by an altar fn 
» Jupiter, whoſe ſituation is deſcribed in the oration on the. Halonefos ; and 
TTT 
© Greeks, while the bee Beat was depending) promiled to cut through the 
ihm, at his n the convenience aud ſecurity of commerce, 
' which was frequetitly interrupted by the length of time required in doubling: 
_ mount Athos, and failing round the Cnerſoneſus, ur by:contrary wind.. 
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he received an account of the death of Arymbas, king of 
Epirus, and uncle to Olympias. This prince left a ſon 1 
Haden: who was father to Pyrrhus. But Philip exerted his 


. , Frontin. J. a. c. 3. frat. 1069. 
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While Philip was thus engaged in che affairs of Thrace *, 
ed 


influence and power in favour of his brother-in-law, and en- 


gaged the nobility. of Epirus to place Alexander, the ſon of 


Neoptolemus, on the throne, and to acknowledge him as right- 
ful ſucceſſor. If Neoptolemus and Arymbas had been in joint 


poſſeſſion of the throne, a form of government which Ariſto- 


tle, in his Politics, mentions to have been eſtabliſhed at 


Epirus, then Alexander had a right to his ſhare of the ſove- 


reignty, and Philip muſt have been guilty of a very inequitable 


| 2 in extending his power to the prejudice of the other 


amily f. But it is unaccountable why the abbreviator of 


Trogus ſhould fo far diſtort the hiſtory of theſe tranſadions, 


as to ſuppoſe chat Philip, after having acknowledged Arymbas 
as ſovereign of Epirus, proceeded afterwards to dethrone him, 
and to. ſubſtitute the Freaher of Olympias in his room: for 
Arymbas certainly died in peaceable poſſe fon of the Ring- 
| gow after 2 reign of ten years, as 1 Diodorus expreſsly af- 
This injuſtice of that author may induce us to ſuſpect the 


truth of what he has advanced of the connexions between 


Philip and his brother-in-law. This Alexander was then but 
twenty years. old. He had learned, at the court of Philip, 
all that could form a great king and an able general; 
and Philip, who ſeems to have had. a fincere friend- 


ſhip, for him, added to the crown of Epirus a preſent of 
four cities, which are mentioned in the oration intitled, 


On: the. Haloneſus, and ſaid to be Elean colonies, which 


4 


. poſſibly Philip might have given away with the conſent of | 


is, Where his power and influence were in effect abſolute. 


| 3 conduct of HE renee ſeems to have done no on 

_ to Philip's friendſhip. | In the beginning of his reign, he found 

| himſelf obliged to maintain n the Illyrians, whom 
| be ſubdued by a ſtratagem, which ſeems to have been copied 
from the artful and ſubtle king of Macedon $. The Illyrians 
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expeQted a reinforcement, of whoſe number Alexander v was 


ed. He. armed an equal body of Epirotes, after the 


Ilya manner; and, to prevent all ſuſpicion of deceit, or- 


dered them to ravage and lay waſte his own territöries. The 


Illyrians, deceived by this appearance, marched in full confi- 
dence to join theſe pretended ſuccours; and, Ju an inſtant, 


were ſurpriſed, attacked, and cut to pieces. OY 
This prince died afterwards in Italy, where he met with 


more reſiſtance than his nephew found in Perſia. He conquer- 
ed the Brutii, the Lucani, and even the Samnites (whoſe va- 


Tour had ſo often exerciſed the Romans) and after wards made 
4 peace with the Romans; incertum 02 fide culturus, ſaith the 


hiſtorian “ Livy, / caetera þroce, 
But to return to Philip ; his 


afforded them a pretence for venting their diſfatisfadion +. 
Exer ready to oppote the intereſts of Philip, when this might 


de effected by negociation, and now favoured bj the opportu- 


(5: ee 
jealouſy of the Athenians; ; and the diſputes i in the Cherſoneſus 


nity of his abſence, they diſpatched ambaſfadors to the Grecian 
ſtates, to endeavour to infpixe thoſe who united with Phili = 1 


and accepted of his proteQion, and'thoſe. who ſtill wayer 
with ſuſpicions of this prince's ſincerity, and apptehenſions of 


his enterpriſing and boundleſs ae All theit old com-- 


plaints, and all the late cauſes. of diffaticfa&ion, were, on this ; 
the utmolt force and vchemence. His 
injuſtice in wreſting Potidaca from the Athenians ; hi NN 6 
rere and even treacherous conduct in relation to Amph | 


he inſtances of his deceit in all the tranſactions relative (ak | 
te treaty; his keeping poſſeſſion of Halonefus 4, (an;iſlan; 


claimed as his property) i in defiance of the juſt pretenfio 


under which the Athenian 5 71 in the Cherfoneſus now lar 
zaured; and his para og ſup! the Cardians in their unjuſf 
demands; 3 the 

and deftroyed, were recalled to view; all his infidibus favou 


. 


Wo n al the ang artiger bywhich he had at firſt, 
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* which one Softratus, a pirate, had ſome time fince Seng ſrom 
them, and which Philip, havig g driven out this pirate, now . 
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ate of 2252 people whom he had fubverted 
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gained the confidence of theſe people to their own undoing; 
in a word, every repreſentation that could poſſibly raiſe diſtruſt 
and indignation, was now made to the Grecians with all the 


force and addreſs of the moſt eminent orators and ſtateſmen of 
Athens. Every ſtate was ſeparately exhorted to unite againſt 
a prince, who was really their common enemy, whatever ap- 
arances he aſſumed, or whatever ſentiments he expreſſed. 
Fhe Athenians, on their part, (che miniſters declared) were 
ready to unite with their brethren and friends, and te exert 
that zeal againſt the aſpiring Macedonian, which they had 
ever diſcovered: for the defence of liberty, and the glorious. 

%%% » „ „ 


Tanheſe practices of the Athenians could not poſſibly be re- 
Furs by Philip with indifference. His ſucceſſes had Fra. 
Aually elevated his views, and the great deſign which he had 
now formed, of marching into Aſia at the head of all the 
Sreeks, plainly required that he ſhould, if poſſible, calm all 
ealouſies and ſuſpicions in the Athenians ; or, at leaſt, pre- 
vent them from alienating the affections of the other ſtates, 
ind detaching them from their connexions with Macedon, _ 
For this purpoſe *, he had, ſome time ſince, when com- 
plaints aroſe of his ir fractions of the treaty, diſpatched Python 
the Byzantine to Athens, to calm the jealouſies of that ſtate, 
and to obviate all objections to the fincerity and integrity of his 
conduct. This emiſſary was well fitted to influence popular 
aſſemblies T. His manner of addrefs was ſuited to his corpu- 
lence and bulk; loud, bold, and forcible, with that paſſionate 
vehemence which ſeems to ariſe from conviction and ſincerity, 
though it be frequently but the effect of an heated imagination, 
or a particular violence of temper and conſtitution ; and ſome- 
times no more than artifice and diſguiſe. Whatever impreſ- 
lions his remonſtrances might have made, Philip now found it 
expedient to addreſs a letter to the Athenians, in which le 
repeated all the apologies that his conduct admitted of, and 
endeavoured to poſſeſs the Athenians in particular, and the 
Greeks in general, to whom his letter could not be long a 
ſecrer, with a favourable opinion of the candour and integrity 
of his- intentions. This letter, among other pieces of the 


* 


* Orat. de Haloneſo. -F Athen, I. 1a, p. 558. Dem. de Coron · ſect. 43. 
i | ; : L 4 ; . « 3 * - 
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ſame kind, which might have done Honour to . 


the king of Macedon, is unhappily loſt to poſterity : but the 


| rf . articles of it are preſerved in that oration which we 


nd among the remains of Demoſthenes, intitled, on the 
Halaneſur, and which is generally ſuppoſed to be the work of 


the orator Hegeſippus. : 5 8 

He began with mentioning their complaints with relation to 
the iſland of Haloneſus ; which (as he alleged) he fairly won 
from the pirates who had ſettled there, and which he was 


ready to give up freely to the Athenians z and to ſubmit all 


other conteſts about the iſlands to a fair and equitable arbitra- 
tion. The ſecond article relates to ſome diſputes between che 


merchants of each country, of which we have but obſcure 


hints. In the next place, he called on the Athenians to con- 
cur with him in ſuppreſſing piracy, and clearing the ſeas from 
all obſtructions to commerce. In the late treaty, he obſerved, 
there was an article inſerted, which the Athenian 'miniſters. 


had not mentioned to the people, that each party ſhould keep 


what they were then in poſſeſſion of : and that, by virtue of 
this article, the Athenians had no further claim to Amphipolis. 
Another clauſe he obſerved had been added to the treaty, that 

the Grecian ſtates, which were not compriſed in it, ſhould 
continue free and unmoleſted; and, in caſe of any attack, 
ſhould be protected by thoſe ho had engaged in the treaty : 


Andi to this, he infiſted, he had readily ſubſcribed. As to any 


reach of promiſe, he appealed to the terms of their treaty, 
hich, muſt demonſtrate, that he had entered into no ſuch en- 


- gagements as the Athenians imputed to him. As to the ac. 


quiſitions made by his arms ſince the peace, the equity of ſuch 
proceedings he offered to ſubmit to umpires. - He put them 


in mind, that all the Athenian priſoners had been given up ; 


and concluded with declaring, that all difputes between the 


Cardians and the Athenian colony. in the Cherfoneſus, ſhould 


be decided by an arbitration ; and that the Catdians were 
ready to ſabmit to ſuch decifion. And, while he thus endea- 


voured to ſet his conduct in the faireſt point of view, he re- 


monſtrated againſt the inſolence of the Athenian orators, and 
called ot the people to guard againſt their inſidious aud mali- 
„ eee oe 
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In the above-mentioned oration, all theſe ſeveral articles 
are particularly diſcuſſed. The ſpeaker, among other particu- 
lars, inſiſts, that the, Athenians could not, confittently with 
their honour, accept of Haloneſus as a free gift, but ſhould re- 
ſume it as reſtored to the lawful proprietors. The method of 
arbitration he repreſents as ſhameful-and dangerous; aſſerts 
the dignity of Athens, and ſpeaks with contempt of Macedon 
and Philip. His pretence of ſuppreſſing piracy, he repreſents 

as à deſign to gain the ſovereignty of the ſeas. He reminds 
his hearers of the letter in which Philip acknowledged their 
right to Amphipolis, when he formerly laid ſiege to it. His 
attempts to clear up all object ions to his ſincerity, ail ſuſpi- 
cions of breach of promiſe, he treats with contempt. Inſtead 
of leaving the Grecian cities free, he obſerves, that he had de- 
hvered up three cities in the Caſſiopea (Pandoſia, Buceta, and 
Elatia, the property of the Eleans) to Alexander of Epirus; in- 


ſtead of delivering up their priſoners, he had even refuſed them 


the body ot one of their hoſts and agents who had died in 
. Macedon, and which they, had demanded by three different 
deputations. He concludes, with repreſenting Philip's injuſ- 
tice and oppreſſion of the Athenian colony in the Cherſone- 
ſus ; and inſiſts, that it is an inſult to the Athenians to pro- 
poſe an arbitration, and to engage that the Cardians ſhould be 
determined by it, as if Athens, could not, by force of arms, 
reduce that turbulent people within the bounds of reaſon and 
r | 852 | 2 NY 
The author of this oration takes notice of his having gone 
on an embaſly. to Macedon, in order to explain and amend - 
the articles of the late treaty x. He alſo mentions his having 
brought an accuſation againſt one Callipus, who, by a decree 
whe he propoſed, acknowledged and favoured the pretenſions 
the Cardians. Both which circumſtances agree to Hegeſip- 
pus, and have induced the critics and commentators to aſeri 
this performance to that orator. It is certain , that Demoſthe- 
nes alſo ſpoke on this occaſion. - He inſiſted on the diſtinction 
between accepting and reſuming the Haloneſus: he declared 
violently againſt an arbitration (as we are informed by Æſchi- 
nes): becauſe no impartial mediating ſtate could be found, (as 
- + Libgn. Arg. in Orat. de alen. 1 Eſchin. ia Otel, ſe» 30, 
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he aſſerted) ſo totally were che minds of all men cortupted 
by the Matedonian. The character of his ambaſſadors he 


treated with great freedom, and declared, that they were no 
other than ſpies: neither of which latter circumſtances are 
u ound in the oration above mentioned, which, it may be at 
leaſt affirmed, doth not appear well calculated to 33 any 


comſiderable effect. Something more violent, forcible, and 
pathetic, ſeems to have been demanded by the occaſion, by the 
abilities of Philip, and the natural temper of the Athenians. 
But, whatever may have been the reaſon, whether the ſtrength 


of their repreſentations who oppoſed. the Macedonian, or the 


preſent diſpoſitions of the Athenians, the deputies, who pre- 


"ſented Philip's letter, were diſmiſſed without any ſatis factory 
- anfwer, | e Ft 


By the reception-which theſe deputies now found at Athens, 


and theeagerneſs with which the people liſtened to the popu- 
© lar leaders who oppoſed the Macedonian intereſt, it appeared 


plainly, that the influence of Philip's partiſans was. declining 


_ * 2m: this ſtate. This was then a.favourable time for, bringing 


the conduct of thoſe who had contributed to deceive the peo- 


ple, and had favoured the deſigns of the king of Macedon, to 
A judicial examination: and, accordingly, Demoſthenes choſe 


this opportunity of preferring an accuſation againſt Aſchines, 
for fraud and corruption in his late conduct of the treaty ; 


.. which occaſioned the two orations on the ſubject of their 
Embaſſy, worthy the reputation of theſe rival orators; and 
| ſecond only to' thoſe. pronounced in the cauſe of Cteſiphon. 
Ihe oration of Demoſthenes for Ctefiphon'is ſuperior to that 


of AÆſchines , even in the judgment of Æſchines himſelf +. 
But this doth not ſeem to be the caſe in the orations on the 


Embaſſy. That of Æſchines appears more varied, and more 


pathetic; nor is it ſurprifing that he ſhould have exerted the 


_ utmoſt efforts of his genius for the defence of his life and of 
his honour : his peroration is exceedingly affecting, and the 
moſt exquiſite addreſs appears under that air of abaſement and 


langour chat runs through the whole of it. The different 


 ſucceſies of theſe two orations, thoſe on the Embaſſy, and 
thoſe iu the cauſe of Oteſiphon, may, in ſome- fort, enable 
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ug to decide on their different merit; for che Athenians 
were frequently determined more by the. eloquence of the 
| ſpeaker than by the goodneſs of the cauſe. 

On the preſent occaſion *, Aſchines was, with great dif- 
ficulty, acquitted but by thirt voices, and this, as is ſaid, 
by the intrigues of his friend Eubulus. Plutarch +, indeed, 
ſeems to doubt whether this cauſe was ever heard ; as neither | 
| Demoſthenes nor Æſchines take any notice of the deciſion in 

their orations on the crown, But the diſappointment of De- 
moſthenes, who was the accuſer, and the great difficulty, or 
perhaps the manner, of Eſchines's eſcape, may account for 
the filence both of one and the other . In a letter addreſſed 
by Zlchines to the ſenate and people of Athens, in the time 
bv; his exile, he -takes notice of his acquittal, on this occaſion, 
as an inconteſtible proof of his innocence. 

As to the merits of the cauſe, I do not think it proper to 
enter into a minute diſcuſſion of them; z it is ſufficient to have 
repreſented the conduct of. theſe two ſtateſmen, in their em- 

baſſies, a as fully and impartially as T could, without W 
2 to direct the Nase of Ts reader. RR 
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XX the Athenians were venting their reſentment and 
V indignation at home, againſt thoſe who were regarded 


28 the partiſans of Macedon-; they ſeemed alſo diſpoſed to 
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exert ſome degree of vigour abroad. Their general Diopi- 
thes was ſent to the Helleſpont to ſupport the Athenian colony 
in the Cherſoneſus, and to repreſs the encroachments of the * 
Cardians; and his ſecret inſtructions were to-negle& no oc- 
caſion of diſtreſſing Philip f. His arrival in the Cherſoneſus 
could not but greatly alarm the inhabitants of Cardia. They 
inſtantly ſent to acquaint Philip, who was now in the upper 
Thrace, of this important event, earneſtly imploring his ſuc- * 
: cour, and offering to ſubmit themſelves entirely to the go- 
vernment and juriſdiction of Macedon.  Diopithes, on Kia 
part, having encouraged and provided for the defence of the 
Athenian ſettlements in the Cherſoneſus, determined to act 
agreeably to what he deemed the ſpirit: of his commiſſion; 
and, taking the favourable advantage of Philip's abſence, who 
was now engaged in a conteſt with Amadocus, the brother of 
Cerſobleptes and king of the Odryſians, he made an inroad 
on thoſe territories of the Macedonian, which lay in the ma- 
ritime parts of Thrace J. Here he ſtormed two cities, Crobylè 
and Tiriſtaſis, and carried off a conſiderable booty, and a 
number of priſoners; all which he lodged ſafely in the Cher- 
ſoneſus. Amphilochus, a Macedonian of ſome eminence, was 
diſpatched on this occafion to his camp, in quality of an am- 
baſſador, to treat about the ranſom of thoſe priſoners: But the 
Athenian general, fluſhed with his ſucceſs, not only refuſed 
him an audience, but cauſed him to be ſeized, contrary to the 
law of arms, and caſt into priſon: from whence, after a con- 
finement ſufficiently ſevere, he was obliged to purchaſe his re- 
leaſe at the expence of nine talents. In this excurſion of 
Diopithes, an herald, charged with packets for Macedon, was 
alſo ſeized, who was thrown into chains, and his letters ſent 
to Athens, where they were read in a full aſſembly, r 


Theſe hoſtilities could not fail to alarm all the Macedonian 
ſettlements upon the coaſt $. A courier was iniſtantly diſ- 
patched to Philip with a full relation of thoſe motions of Dio- 

pithes, on which Antipater enlarged with the zeal of a faithful 
miniſter, exprefſed his apprehenſions of the conſęguences, and 
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urged Philip to an immediate oppoſition, But this prince re- 

; ſolved, that no petty hoſtilities or depredations ſhould divert 
him from his main defigns ; theſe he knew he could revenge 
at leiſure, and therefore determined. to purſue his preſent ex- 
pedition, and to complete the conqueſt of the Odryſian Thrace. 
le is ſaid to have anſwered Antipater with a ſmile *, in the 
following manner :—« And do you really fear this Athenian 
general and his army? To me their ſhips, their port, their ar- 
ſenals, are but trifles. What effect can theſe, produce, when 
their poſſeſſors are wholly employed in games and public en- 
tertainments ? Were not the Athenians. poſſeſſed of ſo inva- 

| luable a treaſure as Demoſthenes, force, or artifice, or corrup- 
tion, would enable me to command them much ' ſooner than 
the Thebans and Theſſalians. He it is who watches over their 

ſtate ; he it is who purſues me with inceſſant vigilance, who 
croiles. my. ſchemes, and counteracts all my attempts; whoſe 
penetration. my. deepeſt artifice, my molt ſecretly concerted de- 
-* ſigns, never can eſcape: the grand and only obſtacle to the 
progreſs of my;power. If we now poſſeſs Amphipolis'z if we 
1 | | command Olynthus, Thermopylae, and Phocis; if we have ef- 


» * 


tabliſhed our power in the Cherſoneſus and the Helleſpont; 
His vigorous oppoſition was never wanting to oppoſe us. He 
rouſes the ſupine ; he awakens his fellow-citizens from their 
lethaxgic ſtate, as it were by inciſion and cauterizing, without 
the leaſt deference to their follies, or the leaſt fear of their 
| 1 He direQs the appointment of their treaſures; 
be reſtores the wretched ſtate of their marine, by his wiſe in- 
ſtitutioas. He recals their attention, from their theatrical 
diſtributions, to the honour of their country, to their ancient 
' glory; and the victories of Marathon and Salamis, He pro- 
ceures them allies and ſubſidies. No artifice can eſcape his pe- 
8 | netration; no temptation can corrupt his integrity. It is De- 
„ moſthenes thereſoxe that I fear much more than all the force 
5 of Athens. In prudence and policy, he is not inferiour to 
Tbemiſtocles; in greatneſs of ſoul, he is equal to Pericles. 
This it is that ſecures the attachment of the Greeks to Athens. 
We are ohliged to this ſtate for intruſtiug their armies to 
Chares, Diopithes, and Proxenus; and keeping Demoſthenes" 
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at home. Did he command their farces, their navies, their 
expeditions, and their treaſures ; I fear that he would even 
render our very throne precarious, who now, by his decrees 
only, purſues and attacks us with ſo much violence, obſtructs 
our deſigns, collects ſuch vaſt ſupplies, and raiſes ſuch power 
% 8 Ls 
_-_ Such a noble teſtimony is Philip ſaid, by Lucian, to have gi- 
ven to the merit and abilities of the great Athenian ; and fuch 
contempt did he expreſs of their commander. His honour 
required however that the hoſtilities of Diopithes ſhould not 
pals entirely unnoticed : therefore addrefled a letter to the 
Athenians *, in which he repreſented the conduct of this ge- 
neral with every aggravating and invidious circumſtance ; 1 5 
took notice of thoſe mutual engagements which ſubſſted be- 
tween them; profeſſed his diſpefition to adhere inviolably to 
theſe ; demanded, from the juſtice of the ſtate, that a puniſſi- 
ment might be inflicted on their officer adequate to his offence, 
or elſe he muſt be forced, he-ſaid, to Ora the infolence of 
Diopithes; and, in that caſe, whatever meaſures his honour © 
and his ſecurity might demand, could not, he preſumed, be: \ 
, conſidered at Athens as any infraction of the late treaty. | © 
This letter inſtantly raiſed an unuſual ferment in the ſtate ; 
and the conduct of Diopithes was canvaſſed with all imagina- 
ble violence and heat, both in the ſeoate and the aſſembly f. 
The partiſans of Macedon inveighed loudly againit this gene- 
ral, and called for all the ſeverity of public juſtice againit a 
+ man, who, they alleged, had been guilty of a moſt unjuſt and 
| unwarrantable outrage ; had preſumed to attack a formidable 
power, with whom his country was in actual alliance, and was 
now. involving Athens in a dangerous, expenſive, and unneceſ- 
fary war. To theſe they added reflections on the Athenians 
themſelves, and their equivocal conduct with rei} ect to Philip. 
They had concluded a treaty with him, and affected to ad- 
here to it; and yet, at the Ane time, ſuch was the inconſi- 
ſtency of their conduct, that they encouraged and ſupported 
every attempt to infeſt his territories and annoy his fubjects. 
Such proceedings arraigned the honour, and reflected on the © 
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| underſtanding of the people. There were but two different 
meaſures that could poſhbly be. recommended or purſued, 


either to obſerve the, peace inviolably, or to declare war in 
form, and act like a fair and open enemy. The firſt of theſe 


was both equitable and expedient, as Philip had, as yet, made 
no attack on them; the latter precarious and dangerous, and 
could be propoſed only by thoſe, who, ragardleſs of the ſafe. 


ty and tranquillity of their country *, ſought a pretence for ac- 
iring the management of the treaſury, which in times of 


8 ' confuſion, they might apply with impunity to their own wick- 
ed purpoſes, and enrich themſelves and families with the ſpoils 


of he pablo. 0. 1 3 TY 
Tze inattention or profuſion. of the Athenians had reduced 

a Eeuliies in relation to the pay and main= 
tenance of his forces; and from : theſe he found no other 
means of extricating himſelf, than by heavy exactiong on the 


Athenian colonies lying along the Helleſpont, which notwith- 


ſtanding the plea, of neceſſity, were ſeverely felt by theſe peo- 
ple, and now became another ſubject-,of complaint in the 


aſſembly f. © Is this man's conduct,“ cried his enemies, 
F actuated by any regard to the intereſt and honour of his 
country, who thus haraſſes and plunders our dependent cities; 
- whole avarice breaks through all the ties of ſociety, and who. 


is deaf to the ſolicitations of humanity z whoſe rapine and ex- 


| $9rtion alienate the affeQtions of 'our colonies ; and who, | 
While he draws from their vitals the means of purſuing the 


x 16k 2 ſchemes of his own vanity and- ambition, leaves | 
them defenceleſs, and expoſed to the incurſions of any barba- 


of 


rians, who may deem it worth while to ſtrip them of their 
poor remains of propert 5 2 i | 


e on which Diopithes had now aded 


tate hath diſcovered a manifeſt diſpoſition to diſtreſs and injure 


- © neighbouring people, and has even proceeded, to aftual at. 


tempts on their dominions and dependent territories ; it will 
be allowed, I preſume, that the law of nations muſt ever con- 


cer ſuch a conduct as equivalent to an open avowal and de- 
_ Claration of hoſtilities. Yet in ſome inſtances this general 
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had acted intemperately and unjuſtly, and theſe duly i impror- | 
ed, and repreſented in their full force, ſeem to have had a con- 
ſiderable effect, and threatened Diopithes with the reſentment. 
of his fellow-citizens ; Y when Demoſthenes, ever zealous. and 
indefatigable in his oppoſition to Macedon, aroſe to 2980 
the cauſe of this commander. x 
c It were to be wiſhed, Athenians #; - (thus did ihis Nuſ- 
trious orator introduce: his animated harangue) « that they 
who ſpeak in public would never ſuffer hatred: -or. affection to. 
influence their counſels ; but, in all that they propoſe, be 
directed by unbiafled reaſon ; particularly, a affairs of 
ſtate, and thoſe of higheſt moment, are the object of our at- 
tention. - But ſince there are perſons, whoſe ſpeeches are part- 
ly dictated by a ſpirit of contention, partly by other like mo- 
| tives ; it is your duty, Athenians, to exert that power which _ 
pour numbers give you, and, in all your reſolutions,. and in 
all your actions, to 1 only the intereſt 75 your coun- 
try. 99 
3 "It ſeems probable from os cndivin ther Diopithes Re his 
| advocates had not only the corrupted partiſans of Macedon to 
contend with but many others, who were influenced by private 
| enmity to this general, or whoſe vanity prompted them to affect 
appearing conſiderable in the aſſembly, and to declaim on the 
attention due to public faith, and the diſhonour tefleded on 
their country by an alatien of it; ot with others, whoſe ; 
natural coldneſs and caution, whoſe conſciouſneſs of the weak- 
neſs and corruption of their ſtate, and the ever increaſing 
power of its rival, made them look with horror on Hay mo- 
tion which tended to an open rupture. 
But the force of Demoſtncnes, which wems TH a been 5 
all exerted on this occaſion, gaze a new turn to the debate, 
and effectually ſupported the caufe of Diopithes, by inſpiring 
the afſembly with the warmeſt indignation and reſentmeat of 
Philip's conduct. This is the object Which be preſents to 
them as really worthy of their ſerious attention, While all 
diſputes about the conduct of their officer he affects to conſi - 
der as a matter foreign to their preſent purpoſe : As 9 
erimes ob ected to thoſe men, whom our laws can puniſh when 
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they induſtriouſſy paſs over. And what is this ? to repel force 
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we pleaſe ;. I, for my part,. think it quite indifferent, whether 
they be conſidered now, or at ſome other time; nor is this a 
point to be violently conteſted by me, or any other ſpeaker. 
But when Philip, the enemy of our country, is now actually 
hovering about the Helleſpont, with a numerous army, and 
making attempts on our dorninions, which, if one moment ne- 
1leted, the lofs may be irreparable; here our attention is in- 
1 3 we ſhould reſolve, we ſhould prepare, with 
all poſſible expedition, and not run from our main concern, in 
the midft of foreign clamours and accuſations _ ,_ | 


cc J have 0 been ſurpriſed at aſſertions made in pub- 


lic * ;“ thus the orator proceeds; © but never more, than 
when I lately heard it affirmed in the ſenate, that there are 
but two expedients to be propoſed, either abſolutely to declare 


war, or to continue in peace. The point is this: if Philip 


acts as one in amity with us; if he does not keep poſſeſſion of 


our deminions, contrary to his. treaty ; if he be not every 


where ſpiriting up enemies againſt us; all debates are at an 
end; we are undoubtedly obliged to live in peace, and I find it 
perfectly agreeable to you. But if the articles of our treaty, 
ratified by the moſt ſolemn oath, remain upon record, open 
to public infpeCtion ; if it appears that, long before the depar- 
ture of Diopithes and his colony, who are now accuſed of in- 
yolving us in a war, Philip had unjuſtly ſeized many of our 
poſſeſſions (for which I appeal to your own decrees); if, ever 


ines that time, he hath been conſtantly arming himſelf with 
all the powers of Greeks and Barbarians,to deſtroy us; what do 


theſe men mean, who affirm we are either abſolutely to declare 
war, or to obſerve the peace? You have no choice at all; 
you haye but one juſt and neceſſary meaſure to purſue, which 


by force. Unleſs they will affirm, that, While Philip keeps 
from Attica and the Piraeus, he does our ſtate no injury, 
makes ho war againſt. as. If it be thus they ſtate the bounda 


pl peace and juſtice, we muſt all acknowledge, that tacir | 


ſentiments are inconſiſtent with the common rights of manknd, 
with the dignity and the ſafety of Athens 
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As to the objection to Diopithes, with reſpect to his treat- 
ment of the allies, he gives this the molt plauſible turn, and 
repreſents it as the dictates of treachery and corruption : _ 
« It hath been the conftant cuſtom of all the commanders who 
have failed from this city (if I advance a falſehood, let me 


feel the ſevereſt puniſhment) to take money from the 


Chians, and from the Erythrians, and from any people that 
would give it; I mean af the inhabitants of Aſia. They 
who have but, one or two ſhips, take a talent; they who com- 
mand a greater force, raiſe a larger contribution. And the 
people who give this money, whether more or leſs, do not 
give it, for nothing Head not fo mad), no; it is the price 
they pay to ſecure t eſſels 

to provide them with the neceſſary convoys, and the like, 
however they may pretend friendſhip and affection, and dig- 


nify theſe payments with the name of free gifts. It is there- 5 


fore evident, that, as Diopithes is at the head of a conſiderable 
power, the ſame contributions will be granted to him. Elſe, 


how ſhall he pay his ſoldiers? How! ſhall he maintain them, | 


who receives nothing from you, and has nothing of his own ? 
From the ſkies ? No; but from what he can collect, and beg, 
and borrow, . So that the whole ſcheme of his accuſers is to 


Warn all people to grant him nothing, as he is to ſuffer puniſh 5 


ment for crimes yet to he committed, not for ny, he hath al- 


ready committed, or in which he hath already alſiſted” 


In order to ſet the ſhameful miſconduct of his countrymen in 


the Aroogelt light +, e, 
u 


ſpect due to his hearers, he makes uſe of a remarkably beauti- 
ful proſopopoeia, and imagines that the ſeveral powers of Greece 
thus call on the Athenians to account for their conduct: 
« Men of Athens ! you are ever ſending embaſſies to us; 

you aſſure us, that Philip is projecting our ruin, and that of 
all the Greeks. ; you warn us to guard againſt this man's de. 


ſigns. (And it is too true, we have done thus.) But, O moſt ' 


wretched of mankind ! when this man had been ten months 
detained abroad; when ſickneſs and the ſeverity of winter, 


and the armies of his enemies, rendered it impoſſible for him to 
return home; you neither reſtored the liberty of Euboeas 


- 
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nor recovered any of your own dominions. But, while you 
ſit at home in perſect eaſe and health (if ſuch a ſtate may be 
called health), Euboea is commanded by his two tyrauts ; the 
one juſt. oppoſite to Attica, to keep you perpetually in awe ; 
the other to Scyathus, Yet you have not attempted to oppoſe 
even this. No; you have ſubmitted; you have been inſen- 
fible to your wrongs 3 you have fully declared, that, if Phi- 
lip were ten times to die, it would not inſpire you with the 
leaſt degree of vigour. Why then theſe embaſhes, theſe ac- 


cuſations, all this unneceſſary trouble, to us? If they ſhould 


ſay this, what could we allege ? What anſwer could we give? 
I know not P” 47 1 N 5 e ; | 
Thus, in the inſtances of his greateſt ſeverity, he takes 
care not to ſhock thoſe whom he would perſuade, His bold- 
eſt and moſt violent cenſures are always qualified with ſome 
declarations of reſpect, of the ſincerity of his intentions, or 


of the neceſſity of dealing freely and candidly with the aſſem- 


bly. And never do we find in thoſe writings of Demoſthe- 
; nes, which are confefſedly genuine, ſuch rude and inſolent 

expreſſions, as appear in the concluſion of the oration on the 
HFaloneſus *. 3 Fs HRS E 


The ſum of his advice, on the preſent occaſion, is this: 


| that they ſhould conſider Philip as the enemy of their tat, 


the implacable enemy of their free conſtitution ;. that they 
mould be perſuaded, that all his deſigns are really aimed 


-_ againſt Athens; and that, wherever any man oppoſes him, 
| He oppoſes an attempt againſt their walls; and that of conſe- 
quence, inſtead of recalling: Diopithes, or diſbanding his army, 
they ſhould rather reinforce him, and ſupply his men with 


every proviſion that might enable and encourage'them to de- 
fend the rights of their country. | | Þ 


. 8 WEEN SE 
Nor did his eloquence fail to have its due effect. The 


7 — 


Athenians were fired with the warmeſt ſentiments and reſolu- 


tions. They forgot all their ſcruples, and deſpiſed all the ob- 
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It malt be your part to purſue thoſe wretches to utter deſtruction, if your 
brains be ſeated in your heads, and are not ſunk into your heels, there to 
de trodden down. „ RET Todo rs 
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jections made to Diopithes &: the moſt vigorous reſolutions- 
were made, to enable him to purſue his ſucceſs : and Callias, 
a another of their commanders, encouraged by the preſent diſ- 
i poſitions of his countrymen, fell on ſome cities which lay upon 
g the gulph of Pagaſae, and which were dependent on Philip, 
: where he ſeized: tome veſſels laden with merchandiſes, bound 
: to Macedon, and treated the goods and paſſengers as lawful 
| rie. Pu 1 | , | 

f bd Philip louked with a juſt contempt on theſe hoſtilities, as 
5 the reſult of envy and jealouſy, rather than a true vigour and 
ö reſolution; and which he knew when, and in what manner 
; to revenge, although deſigns of more importance prevented 


8 him at preſent from repelling them. He had ſubjected all the 

| tract which lay between the Nefſus and Hebrus , where he 

, took the cities Drongilus and Maſtira, conqueſts in themſelves 

« of ſmall value, as their revenues were all derived from ſome 

N collieries and mines in the adjacent diſtrits ; but of great 

. - conſequence, as they opened him a free paſſage to the cities 

t on the Propontis, objects worthy of his ambition, both on ac- 

5 count of their grandeur and importance, and as, by ſubduing 
them, he might reduce the Athenians to the utmoſt difficul- 

2 ties, and even deprive them of the common neceſſaries for their 

4 . ſupport. Byzantium in particular I, one of thoſe great marts 

1 from whence Attica was ſupplied with corn, he determined, if 

4 poſſible, to unite to his dominions ; and, for this purpoſe, 


had at firſt tried what might be effected by the way of nego · 
5 ciation, that, by gaining over the Byzantines into the number 
of his allies, he might gradually and imperceptably reduce 


ö 
? them to the condition of ſubjeQs. But this people, proud of 
their wealth and independence, and poſſibly taught by expe- 
| rience and reflection on the fate of other citiee, to ſuſpect the 
real intention of the king of Macedon, rejected all his offers 
4 of alliance, and obliged him to concert other methods for re- 
"WE ducing them to bis obedience . He made ſome motions, which- 
plainly indicated a defign to attack them 3 and is ſaid to have 
6 begun, according to his uſual politics, with laviſhing his gold 
- FWW 5855 e ME 
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among the citizens; and, by this means, to have gained over 


a party (of which Python was the head), who engaged to 


give him poſſeſſion of one of the gates x*. But whether the 
timely diſcovery of this conſpiracy obliged him to change his 


route, in order to fcreen the guilt of Python, aud to ſave him 
from puniſhment; or that he conceived his deſign was not yet 


Tipe for execution; he ſuſpended his hoſtilities, and, for ſome 
time, continued at his own court. 
About this time it was, that the young prince Alexander 


diſcovered his addreſs and ſpirit by breaking Bucephalus. 


The manner of it is thus deſcribed by f Plutarch: a Theſſa- 
lian, called Philonicus, offered to fell this horfe to Philip, and 


rated him at thirteen talents. The king and his courtiers went 
into a plain to try him, but found him vicious and unmanage- 


able, impatient of the touch, and even of the voice, of thoſe 
who attempted to mount him. The king, in diſguſt, ordered 
this untractable beaſt to be ſent away; when Alexander, who 


' ſtood by, lamented that ſo excellent a horſe ſhould be loft by. 
unſkilfulneſs and timorouſneſs. Philip reproved his preſump- 
tion; but, as he {till inſiſted that the ork: 
ed, at laſt agreed to entruſt the attempt to him, on condition, 


that, if he failed, he ſhould forfeit the price at which the 


[Horſe was rated. Alexander then ran up, and ſeized the 
bridle; turning Bucephalus directly to the ſun, as he had 
taken notice that he was diſturbed and affrighted by the mo- 
* tion of his ſhadow. -. Hz then led him gently on ; and, when. 
he began to rear up, ſoftly caſting off his robe, at one bound 

1 L ; und, without laſhing or ſpurring, 

reined him gradually and quietly. © When he thus found his 
fury ſomewhat abated, he indulged his impatience for the 
courſe, and boldly preſſed him forward, both with voice and 
heel. The courtierz at firſt beheld him with folicitude and 


'feated himſelf on his bac 


filence; but, when they found him reigning round, and re- 


tucning in exultation, they burſt into loud ſhouts of applauſe; 

and, as he diſmounted, his father, embracing him with tears 
of love and joy, cried out, © My ſon, ſeek for ſome king- 

| «© dom worthy of thy ſoul : - Macedon is too little for 
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Theſe emotions of paternal tenderneſs & ſeem to afford a 


convincing proof that Philip was an utter ſtranger to any diſ- 


advantageous rumours about the conduct of Olympias ; or, 
at leaſt, gave no credit to ſuch reports. He ſeems to have be- 


ſhould be nothing left for him to atchieve ||; and the Mace- 955 
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e were perpetually exciting, oblized Him to turn Ys * 
attention to foreign affairs *. The Peparethians, a people in ef 
alliance with Athens, who inhabited an iſland equally diltanr ch 

from Euboea and Theſſaly, could not but look with uneaſineſe Y 

on Haleneſus (which lay to the weſt of them) now in the = 

hands of the Macedonians, neighbours, whom they 8 7571 " to 

and ſuſpected. They were much better pleaſed with the p 2 

rates, the late poſſeſſors of this iſland, with whom they bad fe 

carried on an advantageous. trade. They, cherefore, made a 5 


deſcent on Haloneſus, where they furpfiſed and carried off 
the Macedonian garriſon in chains. Philip at firſt remonſtrat- 3 
ed againſt this outrage, but ſoon found it in vain to expect 


attention or redreſs; and therefore determined to have re- . 
courſe to the more effectual way of arms. He detached ſome 5 
forces, which oon drove out the Pep arethians from their new "4 
conqueſt, and inflicted the utmoſt Teverities of war on theſe 7 
inſulent iſlanders. Their ſufferings were repreſented at Athens, 3 
whoſe juriſdiction they acknowledged; and gave occafion for $ 

new complaints againſt the conduct of Macedon. ' The gene- 4 
rals were ordered to protect the wretched. Peparethians, yy 5 


Hi orators- inveighed. againſt” the” cruelty” and barbarity of | t 
wp. _ 

The perpetual ebiiteſts which this prince and the 1 
maintained in Euboea, and their mutual efforts to ſupport their 
power in this important iſland N had produted the utmoſt 'dif- 
- arder in the ſeveral ſtates" which it Was compoſed. In 
e the fair aſſurances and promiſes of Philip had alienated 

| the people from the intereſt of Athens. They Even refuſed 
to lilten to the ambaſfadors ſent from Wat city, to inſpire them 
with ſuſpiciong of the Macedonian, and to engage them to 

return to their former connexions. They wachen all thofe, 
whole fears of future dan er, or whoſe Sies deen to Athens, 
induced them to oppoſe the Macedonian, and refigned * 
”—__ with unreſerved* confidence to Philip. But they v 
ſcon made to feel the fatal conſequences of this dean, 
thouſand mercenaries were ſent from Macedon, who Dag: 
the fortifications of Porthmus, and thus effectually defeated 
all wy a to e * Macedonian ken a 
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freely over into the iſland. Supported by this force, three of 
Philip's creatures, Hipparchus, Automedon, and Clitarchus, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the government of Eretria, where 
they oppreffed and perſecuted all thoſe without mercy, who 
betrayed the leaſt diſſatisfa ion at their meaſures, or the leaſt _ 
" inclination to oppoſe the Macedonian intereſt, Some inef= 
fectual attempts were made to check the progreſs. of this ty- 
ranny, which ſerved only to confirm and increaſe 'it. New 
forces were ſent from Macedon, under the command of Eury- 
lochus, who inſtantly drove out the diſaffected. An oppoſition 
was again attempted, and again were troops diſpatched un- 
der the conduct of Parmenio, Who defeated and chaſtiſed 
their combinations, and completed the ſubjection of Eretria. 


In Oreum #, the general terror, which the im) 


Yo 


ol Euphraeus had produced, confirmed the power o 


onment 


iliſtides 


and his accomplices, and emboldened them to act with leſs 
caution and teſerve. The inhabitants groaned under their 

7 3 2nd ſame'were yet found, who openly lamented and 
inveighed againſt the deſigns of their governours. Conteſts 

and diviſions thence aroſe in the city; and Philip was ſoon, 
made ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſending an effectual ſupport - 
to his friends and partifans f. He addreſſed a letter to that 
people, in Which he took notice, that he had received advice 
of many tumults and diviſions with which their city was diſ- 
trated. © He had therefore ordered a body of forces to march 
into Oreum, to take cognizance of their affairs, and re-eſta-., 
_'bliſh'the'tranquillity of their city; for that he, as their friend 
and ally, could not look with indifference on events which ſo 
nearly affected their welfare, or refuſe his interpoſition for 
egulation of their diforders. The forces were accordingly. 

ough the fate of other ſtates ſufficiently 
what they were to. apprehend, yet ſo, _ 


diſpatched; and, th 
informed the people of What | 
great and ſo;general” was the dejection g, that the 
mitted without any conſiderable oppoſition. 
waited only for this event, 


y. were ad. 
Philiſtidzs 


to give a free courſe to his tyranny, 


2 
7 


7. All the adverſe party were removed, either by. - - 
» : : Fa T «+ i KEE. 14% : 4 2 I = 3 8 * . 7 
daniſhment or denth: and the unfortunate Euphracus found 
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armed with power, and inflamed by reſentment, but by put- 
i fre to life with his own hac. 

But the inſolence and cruelty of Philiſtides ſoon made the 
people weary of his government, and gave them an averſion 
Athenian agents were ſecretly employed in cheriſhing theſe 
ſentiments; and, aided by the natural inconſtancy of the peo- 
ple, were preparing all matters for a revolution 4. Callias the 
Chalcidian, Who had acted as a partiſau to Athens, Macedon, 
and Thebes, ſucceſſively, and had incurred the diſpleaſure both 
of Philip and the Thebans, now returned to his engagements: 

with the firſt of thele ſtates ; and ſent three emiſfaries to 


Athens, in quality of ambaſſadors, from Chaleis. Theſe men 


| repreſented che deplorable condition of the iſland in general, 
groaning under the Macedonian yoke, and of their own city 
in particular; and earneſtly urged the Athenians to aſſert 
their intereſts in Euboea, and to act agreeably to that charac- 
ter, which had ever been their boaſt and glory, in delivering 


"oa 


and able advocate. In all the NG hh the inferior par- · 
dies had ever been obliged to ſend t 


to the party on which he depended for his ſupport. The 
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ptore too precarious, he at the ſame time, contrived: ad * 7 
the ſtate more firmly, t to the Chalcidians, without ſubjecting 
this latter people to any immediate burdens attending a con- 


federacy; and this by making the Chaleidiaus engage to aſſiſt 
the Athenians on every occaſion; which gave them as full a 


claim to the aſſiſtance of Athens, as if it had been formally 


ftipulared 3 "theſe engagements being ever conſidered as mu- 


tual.” Joch refinements may now'be deemed inconſiderable 5 5 


but in the Athenian aſſemblies they had great importance. 
The people of Oreum and Eretria appeared *.”equally' ſoli- 


. citoùs to to gain the aſſiſtance of Athens, in order to relieve them 
from their preſent; difficulties ; and the Macedonian intereſt 


ſeems to have been already ſo far weakened; that each of theſe. 
fates was now able ty conſuit- publicly, and in à body, for 


the reſtoration of their liberty. Callias was ſent in perſon to 
Athens, as the agent of the Leb. 


oean cities. Here he afeted 
the warmeſt zeal for the common cauſe of liberty, and the moſt 


ſincere abhorrence of the ambition of the Macedohian. all 


Greece he he declared was now convinced df his dangerous and 
afpiring defigns, and only waited till led on by Athens to over 
elm him f. I am this moment, faid he; addreffing him- 
ſelf to the affembly, « arrived from Peloponneſus. There the 
ſeveral powers have, at my inſtances, Tefolved to. raiſe: one 
bundred talents, to tupport à war againſt the common ene 
I have ſettled the proportion of each ſtate, Sixty are — 
aid by the Achaeans and Megareans. To cheſe the: cities of 
Euboea'are to add forty. Other ſtates and oities,; through aH 
— have cheerfilly e to contribute to this glorious 
:Eauſe; Thus ſhall we amply y provided with-forces;'andien- 
__ubleq to keep up up a formidab power both by ſea and land. 
Theſe are the kagge of: my . ally-known, 


ard acknowledged. Other matters have L tranfacted, other 5 


advantages have L obtained, not ſo propet ti be here diſpla 


But numbers in this aſſembly are well informed of them, end 5 
can give full N comp «Guiry aud ſincere * noon 15 


to Athens. ie 
The people wis pleaſed ind flattered by this-haray 


ted? — now * en glorious ch eee | 
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of the mn arbitors.of the ſate of . che patrens 
and protectors of liberty, avengers of injuſtice and ambition, 
and ſupporters of the weak and oppreſſed :. To confirm them 
in their preſent ſentiments, Demoſthenes now appeared, and, 
with his ufual vehemenee, urged them to vigilance. and vi- 
pour, to a juſt attention to their own intereſts, and the com- 
mon cauſe-of Greece. He had been gained, 79 we may -cre- 
dit iAiſchines, hy the -promiſe of three talents, to: diſpoſe | 
dis countrymen;to aſſiſt the -Eubocans in the oppoſition now 
meditated againſt Philip. One of. ,theſe-talents was to be paid 
by Callias, another by the ſtate 'of Oreum, and a third, as 
his rival orator aſſerts, by Clitarchus of Eretria, Who, in Lach 


* 5 +" x caſe muſt have forſaken his old dennexions with Philip. 


But, whether influenced hy private motives, or a regard to the 
blie intereſt, or both a his eloquence had its uſual 
2 He hesped che molt magnifieent- praiſes on Callias, 
and proſeſſed himſelf privy to thoſe ſecret affairs iich he had 
minted at. He was convinced, de aid, that he had july 
vepreſented the diſpoſitions of the Greeks, with which his late 
embaffy into Peloponneſus had made him well acquainted. 
His trauſactions in that country, and in Acharnania, Where 


cCommotions had ariſen, and where the Athenians bad been 


| 3 to ſend both forces and ambaſſadors to oppoſe ſome 
Attempts of Philip t, he was now ready to report in form; 
dite ſum of kick was this': he badjprevailed: on the Prlopon- 
| ous and Acharnanians to: unite vigorouſly/in the common 
uſe; and cheerfully: to. contribute their - feyeral-quotas, in 
9 er to ſupport their liberty, Land check the dangerous an 
wx wy I 25 the Macedonian: that all theſe quotas were 
D ſettled and adjuſted, and that the whole would 
not only be ſuſſicient to fit out one hundred ſhips of war, but 


to maintain a mereenaty army of ten thouſand foot, and one 


mmꝛauſaud horſe : that to theſe were to be added the domeſtic 
. £ forces of thoſt people, two thouſand from Peloponneſus, and 

_rwathouſand more from: Acharnania. All this formidable 
"body was. now ready. to follow the ſtandards and march under 
the Aire ion and command of Athens. Theſe proſpe dx, ſo 
a and promiſing, 0 neither uncertain nor remote. The 
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A of this army was ſeirled; and it was to take the field 
on the fixteenth day of the next month Antheſteriou : for 
that he had directed the ſeveral ſtates to ſend their deputies to 
Athens, in order to ſettle all future operations at the time of 
full moon. He concluded with propoſing a decree, that am- 
baſſadors ſhould be ſent to the Eretrians to enga 


8 them effec- 
tually in this confederacy ; that others ſhould be fent to Oreum 


to prevail on that ſtate to enter into a ſtrict offenſive and de · 


fenſiye alliance with Athens, and to defire chat each of theſe 
communities ſhould pay the five ee their reſpective ſhares 


of the expence of the intended war 
a perſon. on whom Athens had th 


to the hands of -Callias; 
F coſt implicit relianee, 


and who could-beſt judge in what-oianner they 8 be cok 
: pee: to greateſt advantage for the general intereſt; 
In che mean time, the king of Perſia: , alarmed by the ads | 
| tounts which he had received from his bat and Philip's 
power , and juſtly dreading that invaſion which the Macedo» = 


nian really meditated, and which was now become a favourite 
— of diſeourſe bath at his court, and in the ſeveral ſtatos 


of Grgece, ſept his agents to Athens, who there employed all 
their art to encourage and 'enliven the preſent ſpirit of the 
people; and, by the power of gold, engaged ſome prineipal 


5 leaders to _ _ gry to _ hoſtilities 
again an enemy e y the obje terror an ve. Ne. 
t the Perſians and Athenians. + No time could have been 


more favourable to ſuch a meaſuxe. The jealouſy and va 


iry 
of che people were inflamed by the proſpect of — ſaßp- 
plies and aſſiſtanee : and, in their preſent ſit of zeal, every re- 
preſentation of the danger to be dreaded from the enterpriſing 
king of Macedon, flattered their paſſions and opinions, In the 
midſt of this commation, which envy, jealouſy, ſhame, the 
warmth of patriotiſm, and the ſceret practices of. intrigues all 
conſpired to raiſe, Demoſthenes Warme thas: nen, 
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Abe third Philippic was calculated to obviate"their inſinua- 
tions, and to confute their aſſertions. The inſineerity of 
the public ſpeakers, Demoſthenes repreſents as the great cauſe 
of all the difficulties; of the commonwealth; and defires the 
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from the attempts of Philip; and to guard 5gainift thoſe de- 
figos which it was now clear that he entertained againſt the 
cities of the; Propontis, particularly againſt-Byzantium- His 


creatures and partiſans at Athens were not yet diſmayed, but 
exerted all their diligence and artifice to allay the ſtorm which 
threatened their maſter, and to bring back the Athenians to 


their former ſtate of ſupineneſs and inſenſibility. They loudly 
_ cried out (as may with great probability be collected from the 


oration of Demoſthenes * abovementioned) againſt all infringe- 
ments of the late treaty 3 and, as uſual, 'accuſed' thoſe who 


recommended vigorous meaſures, as enemies to the honour 


and tranquillity of their country? | All; late tranſactions they 
eanvaſſed with great ſeverity, and deelaimed with warmth and 


violence agninſt evil counſellors and weak and wieked miniſ- 

ters f. All appearances of danger, all fears of Philip and his 
deſigus, they treated with a ſovereign contempt: they expa- 

tiated on the glorious actiong of their countrymen: in former 


times; on the difficulties they had encountered, and the ſuc- 


| ceſs. which had attended their arms in their conteſt with 


Lacedaemon. Preſent difficulties they repreſented as infinitely 
inſerior, and the enemy, now painted in ſueh alarming co- 


laurs, as infinitely leſs powerful and formidable . To this 
they ſeem to have added ſome inſinuations or invectives againſt 
moſthenes particularly, as a ſubtle and corrupted partiſan, 

Who locked with horror on their ſincere zeal for the honour 

= —& | ad happineſs of Athens, and on their diſcernment, which 
A n his deſigns, though veiled under the appearance 
| ef public ſpirit; and who juſtly merited the + ſeverity of 
juſtice, by preſuming to violate the reſpect due to a prince in 
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nce with Athens. 


permiſſiom of the aſſembly, to ſpeak his ſentiments freely, 
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-  withoutart or reſerve g. On other occaſtons.“ faith he, 
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time after, ſuccours were ſent into Euboea, to ſecure the at- 
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within your city, that aliens and ſlaves are allowed to ſhare it. 
So that many domeſtics pn be found among you, ſpeaking 
their thoughts with leſs reſerve than citizens, in ſome. other 


ſtates. But from your councils you have utterly baniſhed it.” 
The dangers of their preſent condition; the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from the enemies of the ſtate who lie concealed 
within the city; and the dangers ariſing from the aſpiring am- 
bition of Philip, are all urged in this addreſs with full force; 


paſt events recalled to view, and late inſtances of Philip's con- 


duct repreſented with all poſſible aggravations; and every 
thing urged that could inſpire his hearers with indignation, 


vigilance, and ſuſpicion *. He concludes with adviſing them 


to diſpatch ambaſſadors into all parts, to. raiſe up enemies 
againſt the dangerous Macedonian, and even to enter into an 
alliance with the king of Perſia. againſt this common enemy; to 


reinforce their army in the Cherſoneſus, and to make every pro- 


viſion which might convince the Greeks that they were duly 


ſenſible of their danger, and reſolved to exert themſelves in a 


manner worthy of their dignity, at the ſame time that they ap- 
po to others for their concurrence. I do not mean,” ſaith 


be, «that we ſhould endeavour to raiſe a ſpirit abroad, Which 
we ourſelves: are unwilling to aſſume. It would be abſurd to 


neglect our own intereſts, and yet pretend a regard to the com- 


mon cauſe; or, while we are inſenſible to preſent dangers, to 


think of alarming others with apprehenſions of futurity. Nog 
let us provide the forces in the Cherſoneſus with money, and 


every thing elſe that they deſire. Let us begin with vigour. 


on our part, then call upon the other Greeks : convene, in- 


ſtruc exhort them. Thus it becomes a ſtate of ſuch dig- 
nity as ours. If you think the protection of Greece may be 


intruſted to the Chalcidians and Megareans, and ſo deſert its 


cauſe, you do not think juſtly. It will be well if they can 
protect themſelves. No, this is your province; this is that 
ogative tranſmitted from your anceſtors, the reward of 


* 


— 


all their many, and glorious, and great dangers. 


He was heard with favour and applauſe ; and, in a ſhort. 
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tachment of that ifland, and to bear down the partiſans of 


| | nr The command of theſe was wiſely intruſted to 


oh, whoſe merit and abilities determined them to apply 
to him, as their moſt effectual reſouree in caſes of impor- 
tance, when their minds were not | blinded by the partial re- 


| | 2 of corrupted orators, and whoſe former conduct 
"Ho 


e him particularly revered by the friends, and dreaded by 


| the enemies of his country, in that iſland to which he was 


| 


* m 
* 


4 


- 


now diſpatched. © 3 5 

And now, while Phocion marched into Euboea, Demoſ- 
thenes was er with no leſs diligence, as a ſtateſman, 
in oppoſing the Macedonian intereſt in that iſland, By his 
negociations and intrigues he engaged many of the Euboean 
cities to deſert ftom the Macedonian. Philip's garriſons were 
expelled from ſome; others ſhut their gates againſt; them. 
The Athenian party became every where predominant, and, 


in che principal places, e e eſpouſed. Thus the-arms 
1 


of Phorion had ſcarce any difficulties to encounter: nor had 
this general an opportunity of diſplaying his conduct and re- 


2 ſolution, put with eaſe drove out Philiſtides from Oreum *. 


: 4 N 


Nor was lit irehus ſufferec to continue any longer in Eretria, 
although he had ſhewed ſome diſpofitions for entering into 


engagements with Athens, and had, as well as Philiſtides, 
ppaared in that city with overtures for an accommodation f. 

But chis cautious general fuſpected his ſincerity or ſteadineſs, 
"and now treated him as an enemy. With the reſt of che Ma- 


2 adherents he was obliged to quit the iſland; and all 
Euboea, now freed frem the Macedonian power, exulted in 
tis revolution, and cheerfully returned to its attachment 


wih Athens. 


* 


Tur greateſt ſhare of chis ſucceſs Demoſthenes aſſumes to 


- himſelf, as the effect of his remonſtrances and negociations 1. 


But dis rival orator hach preſerved a remarkable anecdote, 


1 


Which, if true, doth no great honour to his diſintereſtedneſa 
and nobleneſs of mind. The people of Oreum, when they 
applied to Athens for aſſiſtance, are ſaid to have purchaſed 
the ſervices of Demoſthenes, by engaging to pay him a talent, 
If, by his intereſt, they could obtain effectual ſuceours. The 


* 


2 Demoſt. de-Corona, ſec 46. 
Aichia , in Cteſiph. ſeat. 35. 
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condition. was nom perſormed, and this private ſtipulation to 


| ſhake off the Macedonian yoke. had entirely exhauſted. their 


I 


finances, and left: their ſtate impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed. They 
therefore found, themſelves obliged to apply to Demoſthenes, 
and to intreat, that he would remit this their debt; and, in 
lieu of it, they promiſ:d, to do him all the honour in their 


power, to erect a ſtatue of braſs in Oreum to him, their ba- 


nefactor and delixerer But Demoſthenes, had a much greater re- 
gard to ſolid gain than any empty honour whichthey could con- 


be made good. But the efforts. of the people of Oreum to 


fer upon him. He received their propoſal with diſdain, and told | 


them be had no ſort of occaſion for their piece of braſs : that 


Callias was ſecurity for the talent, and from Callias he would 


ou the twenty fifth day of the month Gamelion, the 


demand it. Thus diſtreſſed, the citizens of Oreum were 
obliged: to mortgage their public revenues to Demoſthenes as a 
ſecurity for the money, and paid him intereſt at the rate of a 
to diſcharge the principal. „ ly 3 

But, by Whatever motives the conduct of Demoſthenes 
might have been actuated on this occaſion, at Athens it was 


 drachme per month for each mina, until they were enabled 


received with all poſſible honours and applauſe + : and, ſhorily - 


after the ſucceſs in Euboea, the following decree was made as 
_ an atteſtation. and reward of his merit: SY 


In the archonſhip of Chacrondas, the fon of Hegsmon, 


* 


2 5 * 2 6 * 0 2 Ab- 
tian tribe then preſiding, at the motion of Ariſtonicus, the 
following reſolutien was made: | 9 25 


3 1 


* Whereas Nemoſthenes, the ſon of Demoſthenes of the 


|  Pacanian tribe, hath, at many times, done various and emi- 


nent ſervices to the community of Athens, and to many of 
our conſederates: and, at this time, hath, by his counſels, 


ſecured the intereſts of the ſtate, and particularly reſtored the. = 


liberties of certain cities in Euboea : as he hatk ever uniformly 


preſerved in an unalterable affection to the ſtate of Athens, 


And both by words and actions exerted himſelf, to the utm 


FNC wg + Dem. de Coron. (eh, 
: s ER net a tis \, » "NES. 
* 8 5 8 
f 8 


- * A drachma, according to Arbuthnot, is equal ito 70. 3 5 mina, to 3l. 
. 9d. and fixty mine tnade 2 talent; 193“. 15:4 80 that the ae 
which Demoſthenes received was II. 188. 9d. per month, which is at ! 


tate of 121. cx, 6p. per cent. Jer annum. 2 
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of his power, in the ſervice of the Athenians, and the other 


_ Greeks ; It is enacted by the ſenate and the\popullar aſſembly, 


that public honours ſhall be paid to the aforeſaid Demoithe: 


nes; that he ſhall be crowned with a golden crown; that this 
crown ſhall be publicly-proclaimed in the theatre on the feaſt 


of the Phrearian'tribe.” | 


of Bacchus, at the time of the performance of the new tra- 
gedies ; and that the care of thus proclaiming theſe honours 


ſhall be committed to the preſiding tribe, and the director of 


the public entertainments. This is the motion of Ariſtonicus 


© Philip's great deſigns did not permit him to. prevent the ſuc- 
ceſs of theſe attempts of Athens on Euboea. He had eſta- 


bpliſhed his intereſt there, rather by intrigue than by direcł 
force. In ſending in his troops, he pretended to act from mo- 
_ _ tives of tenderneſs to the diſtreſſes of the ſeveral ſtates, and a 
generous regard to their ſecurity. In modelling their govern- 


ments he profeſſed only an attention to their tranquilliey ; and, 


while he aggrandized his own creatures, and eſtabliſhed his 


own. influence and authority, he affected to appear wholly ſo- 


| Heitous to ſupport their lawful magiſtrates againſt faction and 


LA 467" 


— 


4 ſedition. He therefore might have thought it {till neceſſary; to 


diſſemble, and not openly and violently to oppoſe the diſpoſi- 


tion of the Euboeans, who now ſeemed generally inclined to 


return to their old connexions with Athens. But fuffering this 


ſlate to exert ſome force ſucceſsfully againſt his friends and 


'** garriſons, he loaded them with the odium of breach of faith, 
: — diſregard to treaties, and gave any hoſtilities, * which he 
wi 


ht hereafter find convenient to his ſchemes, the appear- 


7 


ance of defence, or of warrantable revenge and reprizals. For 
- ©. theſe reaſons he ſeems to have permitted the Athenians to ex- 
ult in this their recovery of Eubgeaz''as the effect of ſuperior . . 


policy and vigour: and, in the mea time, made the moſt ef- 


| Feftual "preparations" for damping all their joy and exul- 


tation in their late 'tucceſs.*” For this purpoſe, having 


Tollected an army of thirty "thouſand men, and made 


all the pre parations which the importance of his deſign re- 
quired, he marched directly to inveſt Perinthus , under the 
pretende that its inhabitants held intelligence with the Athe- 


| nian ſettlements in the Cherſouefus, and contributed to the 


# Djod. Sic. I. x6. fekt. 74. Oliv. 1 12, p. 216. 
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diſtreſs of All. his allies the Cardians. This city was very conſi- 


detable both by its ſituation, which was remarkably ſtrong, 
and by the commerce which was there carried on in great õ— 
tent. It had ever been in that ſtrict. alliance with Athens, 


. 


which the mutual intereſt of theſe two. cities made abſolutely 
neceſſary. Attica was ſupplied by Perinthus with a conſide- 
- Table part of its corn and neceſſary proviſions, and Perinthus 
was every year enriched with large ſums of money, Which 


this commerce drew from Attica. So that Philip muſt have 


. conſidered the poſſeſſion of this city as an acceſſion of power 
in itſelf highly important *, and ſuch an acceſſion as myſt _ 

diſtreſs and wound his great rivals in the tendereſt part, He | 

brought all the moſt formidable engines and preparations for a 


ſiege, up to the walls of Perinthus, and fully ſhewed his reſo- 
ution of commencing the operations of the ſiege with all ima 


ginable yigour, and with every circumſtance. of terror, and 


every inſtrument of deſtruction, which might drive the inha- 


bitants to a ſubmiſſion. But he here found an enemy worthy 
of, his reſolution. The Perinchians defended themſelves not 
with the momentary ardour of men as yet unexperienced in 
dangers and fatigue, but with a ſteady ſettled courage, which 


it appeared could not be abated by all the hardſhips and la- 
hte of a ſiege, carried. on by a formidable enemy, who 


ſeemed determined on their deſtruction. 


Pgzhilip began with raiſing towers of a height ſufficient to 3 
command the walls of Perinthus f; from whence he poured 


into te town ſuch vaſt quantities of miſſive weapons, as ſoon 


diiſlodged the beſieged, and obliged them to remove to ſame 


diſtance. His battering rams were at the ſame time employed 


- 


againſt the walls; his miners were buſy. at their foun- 


dations; and all the force of arms, of fire, and of labour, 
Was exerted to gain the town. By theſe means, a conſidera- 


ble breach was quickly made in the walls, and the beſiegers 


encouraged by the proſpect of a ſpeedy conqueſt. But they „ 


were now mortified by new and unſuſpected oppoſition. The 


Perinthians preſented chemſelves in array of battle on he 
ruins of their fortificati ns; and a ſecond wall now appeared 


6 


to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, which had been raiſed by 
the citizens to a ſufficient height for covering their workmen 


and ſecuring their retreat. [| 
Dio d. ut ſupra, | | + wid. 
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The Byzantines , ſenſible; of the extremities to which the 


people of Perinthus were reduced, and juſtly conceiving their 


own intereſt and fafety concerned in the defence of this town, 
ſent iff great quantities of defenſive and offenſive weapons: 

ed by theſe fupplies, redoubled 
their efforts, and confirmed e in the reſolution of 
dying in defence of their country. VV 


Pbilip, on his part, puſhed on the fiege wich unrelenting vi- 
gour. The deſieged were quickly obliged to retire behind the 


naw walls, and whoever ventured to appear at any of the 


9 


openings, were the ſure marks of the Macedonian archers 


and flingers. In order to prevent all ſuccours from being ſent 


into the town, Philip conſtantly detached: large parties to ſcour 
all the adjacent diſtrict, reſerving only ſach numbers with 


 himfelfas were fufficient to puſh on the attack which was car- 


tied on without reſpite or relaxation, both by day and night. 


Ia order to reſtore their communication with their friends 


Without the walls, the 3 made ſeveral ſallies, but were 


ever repulſed with conſiderable Joſs. At length covered with 


wounds, worn out, and ready to ſink under inceflant toil, 


A 
: 
© 


almoſt entirely exhauſted of their proviſions and ſupplies, they 
were now on the point of et en or of ſeeing their city 
taken by aſſault, and expoſed to the fury of an enemy exafper- 
ated by oppoſition, when unexpected relief appeared to ani- 


He their drooping courage, and to raiſe new difficulties to 
e epeated accounts of Philip's power *, and alarming re- 


s of the future ſchemes and defigns of his ambition, were 


_ conſtantly received at the court of Perſia. They who ipread 


_ theſe reports, imagined that they ſhewed their zeal, by repre- 


ſienting the ſubjeR of their fears with all circymſtances of 
_ upgravation ; and even the diſtance contributed to magni 


the danger. His attack of Perinthus was particularly repre 


© Tented as dreadful inſtance of the vaſtnoſs of his deſigns, and 


his reſolution in executing them. Ochus was fo affected dy 


tp progreſs. He 
hoſe governments | 


3 *'Þ 


theſe reports, that he conceiyed his very fafety demanded him 
ig take ſome meaſures for o poſing Ph 
therefore fent directions to his ſatraps, 


1 
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were adjacent to the coaſt, to exert” themſelves for the pre- 
ſervation of Perinthus, and to uſe all the means in their power 
for preventing this city fyom falling into the hands of the 
Macedonian. Mentor, the Rhodian, a faithful ſubjeQt of 
Perſia &, and a general of eminent abilities, had fome time 
ſince performed a conſiderable ſervice to his maſter, and de- 
prived the Macedonian of many advantages, by making him- 
elf maſter of the perſon of Hermias, the ſatrap of Atarna, 
an intimate friend of Ariſtotle, who had deſerted the ſervice 
of his maſter, maintained an avowed rebellion againſt Ochus. 
profeſſed himſelf a zealous partiſan of Philip, and was in 
{tri& intimacy and confidence with him, an aſſiſtant in man 
of his enterpriſes, and the partner in all his counſels. For 
this purpoſe, Mentor was obliged to have reſource to artifice. 
He gave Hermias aſſurances that he had made his peace with | 
the king of Perſia, ſo that he might now, without any ap- 
prehenſtons, return to his allegiance. Hermias was effectu- 
ally deceived, and raſhly ventured to come to an interview 
with Mentor, where he was inſtantly made a priſoner. His 
ſeal was found about him, and enabled Mentor to counter- 
-feit letters, which were ſent, as from Hermias to the govern- 
_ ors of the ſeveral towns dependent on this ſatrap, and con- 
— tained directions to deliver up theſe towns to the king of Per- 
-fia. The orders were executed without any ſuſpicion of the 
deceit; and, having thus. removed this powerful obſtacle, 
Mentor could, with greater eaſe, obſtruct the propreſs of 
\ Philip's arms. The ſatrap of Phrygia, who was particularly _ 
entruſted with this commiſſion, found means to deceive the 
- vigilance of this prince , and to throw into Perinthus vaſt. 
quantities of proviſions and military ſtores, with powerful 
_ _ reinforcement of troops , paid by Perſia, and commanded 
py officers ſent for that purpoſe from Byzantium. Apollodo- 
rus, a'citizen of Athens, as 5 Pauſanias informs us, had the 
Chief command. This ſtate, if we may depend on the 
aſſertions of Philip in his famous letter, had aQually.ſent 
is deputies into Aſia, to rouſe the Perfian to a ſenſe of the 
danger to be apprehended from the arms of Macedon : while 


- p 


\ 
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the emĩſſaries of Perſia were as ba on their part, to 
— prevail on the popular leaders to exert themſelves; in order 
to anima e the zeal of the Athenians.” Demoſthenes himſelf 
is faid to have received ſuch preſems from the great king *, 
as gave his enemies an occaſion of depriciating his "zeal, as 
the effect of intrigue! and cortuptinn. 

The Perinthiaus , encouraged and irengdtiencd 10 he ſup- 
es they had now received „reſumed their: former ardor; 
while Philip, who, on his ſide, promiſed himſelf the greater 
glory fromthe obſtinacy of their defence, was but the more 
animated to redouble his efforts. With his rams he- beat down 
u conſiderable part of the new wall which the Perinthians 
had raifed behind the ruins of the out ward fortifications. In or- 
der to encourage his folders, he promiſed them the plunder 
. of the town, beſides the extraordinary rewards "appropriated 
to thoſe who. ſhould diflinguith themlelves in the aſſault. He 
marched up and attacked the befieged at the ſeveral breaches 3 
and; at the fame time, in order to divide their rengch, 


obliged his ſoldiers to ſcale! thoſe parts of the walls which 
were yet left ſtanding. All cheſe efforts were ſupported by 


an infinite quantity ol arrows, ſtones, ang; other miſſive wea- 

pons poured in from the machines and towers of the beſieg · 

\ ers. Thus were the Perinthiaas, after a reſiſtance almoſt incre- 

; at length obliged to abandon their walls; and to retire- 
o'their town, Where, as their laſt reſource, map barricaded 
Þ the ſtreets aud avenues. 

3 nd now the Macedonians 4, fluſhed with their danger 


confident of ſucceſs, once more found a new obſtacle to 


encounter, which the ſnuation of the town oppoſed to them. 
Peiinthus was built upon an iſthmus,” and on an eminence 
vhich ended as it were in a point, and ſormed a conical figure, 
io that the houſes, built in the manner of an amphitheatre, 


were ſo.contrived as to ſupport each other. Ah the motion? 


af the beſiegers were diſtinctly viewed from the eminenees; 
and, if they attacked any of the adjacent quarters, abundance 


of arrows, and other inſtrumems of death, was at once ſhow-' 


ered down upon them from the higher and remoter parts. 


8 was e 10 various * and __ be 
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length mortified by a full eonviction, that it would be impoſſi- 
ble to gain the town by aſſault, without the loſs: of a conſi- 
derable part of his army. He therefore determined to change 
the fiege into a blockade; and, ing with him ſuch a num- 
ber of men as might be ſufficient for forming other ſieges, he 
proceededꝭto attack ſome cities of the Propontis : he made in- 
roads à, and committed ravages, in the territories of Byzanti- 
um, but as yet concealed his intentions of heſieging that city. 
The Byzantines, however, were duly ſenſible of their danger; 
and in order to oblige him to. declare his deſigns, and lay them 
open to the world, they kept cloſe within their walls, even 
with an affectation of caution, and vigilance; While Leon +, 
one of their principal citizens, was diſpatched to Athens, in 
order to engage that ſtate in the deſence of Byzantium, aud 
to ohtain the neceſſary ſuccours againft the danger immediately 


impending over a place of ſuch:importance.” 7 2 
Ide attention of Athens was already engaged to Philip's 
motions, and its aſſemblies ernployed in debating and conſult - 
ing: ſor thus far they were ever eaſily inffuenced by the ap- 
pearance of danger. The aſſiſtance afforded by Perſia to Pe- 
rinthus, and the repreſentations of the deputies and emiſſaries 
of this city, raiſed new commotions I, and diſpoſed the Athe- 75 
nians to contribute by their efforts, to repel the common dan- ; 1 
ger. The friends of Macedon, on the other hand, repeated 4 
all: their former arguments, and continued, by all their elo- 
quence and; artifice, to recommend tranquillity and ſecurity. 
Ariſtodemus ſeems, on this occaſion, to haye ꝓerſeveted in his 
| attachment to Philip, and to have, with a remarkable zeal, +. 
| urged every motive that might ealm the ſuſpicions, and ally 
the ferment; raiſed among his counttymen. Many honeſt „ 
citizens, whoſe conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs and corruptions ö 
olf the ſtate made them dread the conſequences of an open 


— 
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; rupture, joined with the partiſans cf-Macedon; and declared 

FI for pacific meaſures. The enemies of Philip, on the contrary, 
repreſented the inſolence and outrages of "thus prince with all 
poſſible heat and ſeverity; and urged the intereſt, the:dipnity, - 
and the ſafety of Athens, as all demanding the moſt vigorous 

reſolutions, and moſt ſpeedyy and effectual eftorts for circume' 
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ſeribing tlie Gs: power of Philip, ang ſtemming that 
torrent which threatened to involve all Greece in ruin. The 
aſſembly; as uſual, was diſtracted and divided, till at length 
Demoſthenes aroſe, and, by the irrefiſtible force of his elo- 


quence, bore down all oppoſition, and put an end at once to 


all further debate. The oration, pronounced by this leader 

on che preſent occaſion, commonly called the fourth Philippic, 

Is; prineipally: compoſed of the ſame arguments and motives ſo 
oſten urged before, and with fuch addreſs and vehemence; 
and, now retouched, enlivened, and improved, preſented in a 
different. form, or diſpoſed in a different order. 

On this occaſion, he once more reſumed the eee 
if the theatrical money; but his ſentiments now appear ſome- 
- what of a different kind from thoſe which he formerly pro- 

feſled. | {Theſe theatrical diſtributions ſeem to have! to a per- 

tual occaſion of publie conteſts between the ſeveral orders 
of the ſtate. The poor were ever diflatisfied that the ticher 
eitizens ſhared the largeſſes; which they conſidered as their 
own peculiar right; and the rich beheld, with: impatience, 
the diſſipation of the public funds; . which caſt the whole 
weight of the ſupplics on them. But there was ſtill a greater 

- eaufe of complaint D. The revenues. of the ſtate were not-al- 
ways Fufficient to defray the immenſe expences of feaſts and 
entertainments: and, in this caſe, ſome factious leader, who 


Was willing to gain popularity, would propoſe to tax the rich, | 


er perhaps, by his infamous calumnies, raiſe a proſecutiou, 


ſch would bring in a. large peciiniary- fine. The rich, ; * 


may be imagined, were alarmed at ſuch proceedings ;- they in- 


. veighed loudly againſt the authors of them; and ſometimes 
venturec to accuſe: them in form; and to bring them to a 


trial. When their baſeneſs and evil deſigus were 


\expoſed, che people were aſhamed to avow their intentions of 


ſupporting fuch flagrant injuſtice; ; their clamours were lou 
dgainſt the perſon eouſed ; but as, in all judicial proceſſes, 


they gave their votes by ballot, they mew had in pony 
k. ſaving their friend. e 


The manner in which Demoſthenes . 
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n There is Setber affair, hacia. bee hach been 
injured, which hath been attacked moſt unjuſtly and inde. 


cently 3 which is the conſtant pretence of who refuſe 


to perform their duty to the ſtate ; to Which you will find the 
blame of every omiſſion, which every man is uilty of, con- 
ſtantiy transferred. I cannot ſpeak of it without gran ap- 
prehenſions ; yet I will ſpeak : for I think 1 can ſerve. my 
country, by adyancing ſome things, both in behalfef the poor 


againſt the rich, and of the rich againſt the neceſſitous : if 
* we firſt baniſh thoſe invedives e e out againſt 


the theatrical funds; and thoſe fears, ſuch an appoint- 
ment cannot ſubſiſt without ſome diſmal conſequences ; an 
eppointment which, above all others, may be moſſ conducive - 
to our inteteſt, and give the greateſt.” ſtrength to the whole 
community. 

„ KAttend chen, while, I firſt! had foo thoſe-who are thought 
neceſſitous, There was a time, not long ũnce, when the 2 
could not raiſe: more than one hundred and thirty talents; and 

yet none of thoſe who were to command, or to contribute to 
the equipment of a galley, ever had N the pretenee 


of poverty to be exempted from their duty: but veſſels were 


ſent out, inoney was: ſupplied, and none of our affairs heglect- 
ed. Atter this, (thanks to Fortune) our revenuss were con 


Fderab improved z and, inſtead of one hundred, roſe to four 
hundred talents; and this without 2 laſs to the wealthy 
citinons, but rather with advantage ; for they ſhare the public 
| affluence, and juſtly ſhare i- Why then do we reproach tach 
other? Why bave we recourſe to ſuch ptcterices. to be er- 
_ erapted from gur duty, unleſs we envy the poor that ff 
with Which Fortune hath favoured them ? 1 45 not, and Þ 


think no one ſhould hlame them. 7 rg in private Aal I 


do not. ſind the young ſo devoid of reſpect to years, or indeed 
an one ſo unreaſonable and abſurd, as to refuſe to do his 


unleſs all others de quite as much: ſuch petverſeneſs would 
render à man obnoxious to the laws: againſt undutiful chi- 


= — For to nothing are we more inviolably bound, than to a 


juſt and cheerful Shag of that debt, in which. both nature 


aad the laws engage us to our parents. And as we, each gf 
iba, ou eee fo all out citizens are to be 
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— 
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| ſtead of depriving them of what the ſtate beſtows, we ought, 
if chere was not.ghis proviſion, to find out ſome other means 
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of ſupplying their neceſſities. If the rich proceed upon theſe 


principles, they will act agreeably not to juſtice only, but to 
1 78 policy : for, to rob ſome men of their neceſſary ſub- 
ſtence, is to raiſe a number of enemies to the common- 
%% ⁰y y y oat 

. To men of lower fortunes I give this advice: that they 


o 


ſhould remove thoſe grievances which the wealthier members 
ſo loudly and ſo juſtly complain of: (for I now 'proceed 'in 


the manner I propoſed, and ſhall not ſcruple to offer ſuch 
truths as may be favourable to the rich.) Lock out, not 
through Athens only, but every other nation; and, in my 
opinion, you will not find a man of ſo eruel, ſo inhuman a 
diſpoſition, as to complain, when he ſees poor men, men who 
even want the neceſſaries of life, receiving" theſe appoint- 
ments. Where then lies the difficulty/?! Whence chis ani- 
moſity ? When they behold certain perſens charging private 
fortunes with thoſe demands which were uſually anſwered by 
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diately riſing in your eſleem, and (as far as your protection 
can make him) immortal; when they find your private vhtes 
entirely different from your public clamours ; then it -is 
chat cheir iudignation is raiſed. For juſtice requites, Athe= 
nian, that the advantages of ſociety 5 be-thated by all 


N 


dit members. The rich ſhould have their lives: and fortunes 
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well ſecured; chat ſo, when any danger threatens their e 


aa 


zens ſhould regard the public treaſure, as it really is} the 


| their poſfeſſors. Thus it is a (mall ſtate ribes to g restnefe f a 
__ - preatoneipreferves' ite po².]⁴ é“. Of fon ers, 


reſerre quite oppoſite to his uſual 
Which plainly” betrays 4 confcic 
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+ 
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7 | the public; when they behold the propoſer ef this imme: ; 


, their opulence may be applied to its defences Other ei- 


1 property of all; and be cantent with their juſt! portion 3 but 
mould eſteem all private fortunes, ac the anviolable right of 


e + Bhat: 


A Iticannotbut be obſerved, that all here ſaid<in defence'of 
the theatrical appointments, 1s expr eſſed Wirh a cauf ion and E 
ee and freedom; and 
as 


> with his former ſentiments. How far he may be excuſed by 
the ſuppoſed neceſſity of yielding to the violent prepoſfeſſions 
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deavouring t6-diſtreſs them, and imitate it an their oppoſition; 
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to determine. But it is certainly not very honourable to 
Demoſthenes to ſuppoſe (with Ulpian *) that his former op- 
poſition Was merely perſonal; and that the death of Eubulus 
now put an end to it. tbe $iets 


* =, 
7 — 12 2 , 


The ſum of his adyice, on the preſent emergency, is this, 
that they ſhould obſerve the manner in which Philip was en- 


that they ſhould make all poſſible preparations, to defend them 


ſelves, and annoy the enemy; that they ſhould ſend effectua!l 


and ſpeedy ſupplies to thoſe who were now ueng s ed with 
bim; and that they ſhould enter into an immediate alliance 
with the king of Perſia, a meaſure which (either actuated by 
private or by public ſpirited motives) he; repreſents as of the 

utmoſt importance, particularly as it would enable them to 


gain a large ſupply of money. He hints (as is ſuppeſed) at 


the ſeizing of Hermias, from whom the king of Perſia cauld : 
now. extort a ſull confeſſion of: the:defigns which Philip me- 


ditated againſt .. Aſia, ſo.:as- to receive the moſt unſuſpeRed 


proof of the danger to be apprehended from the Macedonian; 
Through the whole addreſs he inveighs, with great ſeveritys 


againſt corrupted leaders and orators who had ſold themſelves 
to the enemy of their country: and, towards che conelulion, 


\ 


pacticularly attacks Ariſtodemus in a ſpirited apoſtroph8+:;-' 


The oration. is thus emphatically eloſed : 4% Tou have nor 
heard truths of the higheſt moment, urged with all freedom; 
ſimplicity, and zeal. You. have heard a ſpeech not filled with 


flattery, danger, and deceit, calculated to bring gold, to the 


ſe es 9 8 


ſpeaker, and to reduce the ſtate into the power of its enemies: 


it remains, therefore, that the whole tenour of your con- 


duct be xeformed. If not, that utter deſolation, which wall _ 
be found in your affairs, muſt be imputed wholly to your- - 
IVES, „„ N £1 By 5 e N 710 e 5 renn 
The ſtrength. and energy of Demoſthenes were not entirely 
ineffectual . The Athenians game immediately, tols reſo- 
lution of-diprching ſuccours to, thoſe towns,which- were at- 
tagxed. by Philip, and inflantly began to execute their in- 


tentiqns by ending to the Helleſpont à fleet laden with pro- 
viſions. This fleet anchored in view of Selymbria, a gity | 
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the Propontis, in — ER "and now - aftually be- 


Geged by Philip. The commander ſeems to have ſuppoſed 


that the treaty, which ſtill formally ſubſiſted between Athens 


— 


* 


N 21 


and Mace«on,.would-prote& him from all hoſtilities; but in 
this: he was deceived ; for his fleet was inſtantly furrounded 
and ſeized by Ainyvtas, who commanded the naval force of 


_ Macedon. The lading was examined, and found to conſiſt 
entirely of corn, which Leodamas, the commanding officer, 

_  infiſted had been purchaſed at the Helleſpont; and was in. 
| tended to be ſent to Lemnos. This pretence was not ſuf- 


Kiciently ſpecious to deceive the penetration of Phili There 
eould be but little. doubt of the teal geſtination f this fleet: 


5 the diſtreſs of the Selymbrians, and- the late reſolution of 
the Athenians, were well known. Philip therefore detained 
+ theſe thips, as carrying proviſions to his enemies. 


Phe intelligence of this event renewed the agitation of the 


4 Abend and once more afforded a ſubject of warm debate 
to their aflembly. The ers decrees, made on this oeca- 


„are preſerved by * Demo s, who repreſents this 
. as the "firſt _ and avowed declaration of hoſtilities on 
rt of Philip? * es 

6 In the Srchonſhip of Neocles, an aſſemply extraordinary 

Zh convened by the genérals in the month Boedromion, 

3 the ſon of Mneſitheys, « of the Cyprian tribe, propoſed 
2 reſolutions. 

> Nen the generals have reported to the aGembly, that 


| 1 2 our admiral, together with twenty ſhips ſent un- 


der his cominand to import corn from the Helleſpont, have 
been taken and brougbt into Macedon, by Amyntas, a com- 


wander in che ſervice of king Philip; Reſolved, that it mall 


be the care of the prytanes and: generals, that the ſenate be 


5 2 and ambaſſadors choſen, who ſhall repa N Philip, 


d demand the diſmiſſon of the admiral, the veſſels; and 
e {6I1dicrs; that they be inſtructed to declare, that, if 


55 enn hath in this acted through ignorance, the commu- 
-  Hity of Athens hath e ee to urge againſt Him z that, 


if their officer hath any EE ceeded his commiſſion, they 
6 


| : 00 ny 0 take copnizane 


die "offence; e | 
e e 


' theſe be the caſe, but that 
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him as his ur may hare merited : but if neither of 
s outrage be the ſole act either of 
the perſon who gave or who received the commiſſion, that the 


ambaſſadors ſhall demand an explicit declaration, and, report 


meaſures as may be proper for them to purſue.” . 
The ambaſſadors were agportingly named * „ by virtue of 
the following decree : | 


«© In the archonſhip of Neocles, on the laſt day of the 
| month Boedromion, by a reſolution of the ſenate, 


The prytanes and generals having reported the 1 2 


nation of the general aſſembly, that ambaſſadors be ſe 


Philip to demand the reſtoration. of the ſhips, and that t 


ſaid ambaſſadors be furniſhed with particular inſtruQiong, apd 3 


with a copy of the decree of the aſſembly. 


The perſons, choſen to be entruſted with this commiſ-' 

| fon, are Cephiſophon, Democritus, and Polycratus. Ariſe 
| tophon, the Cothogydian, moved for this reſolution, i in the pre- | 
- fidency of the tribe Hippothoontis.” 


Thus commiſſioned and jnſtruQed +, theſe ambaſſadors re- 


paired to Philip, whom they now found at the Helleſpont. | 


Although this prince could not but ſee through the fallacy of 
the allegations relative to the deſtination of the Athenian hips, 


yet it was at preſent neceflary to avoid an apen rupture with 


that ſtate, and to appear to Greece as acting with extraordina 
candour and moderation. - He therefore ordered that the ve 


ſels ſhould be releaſed; diſmiſſed the Athenian e 


TOR the following letter ed to hen Kate; 


che ſame, that the people of Athens may determine on ſuch | ; 


„rg king of Morden 17 the nt nd gh 7 


Fc Arbens, heal th, 


' ; 78 | 41 5 . 
et e in quali 1 Fs 
ors, who have conferred with me about the gal of < + 


TO LOW: and they were not really font forthe 
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Hine which Leodaras commanded. . I beer der it ar an 
| ee inflance of we des to imagine, that I can poſſibly be. 
eve that the eſe” ſhips wers 7 {that they to import corny from the © 
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„„ OR . * THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
. Felie of the Selymbrians, wha are now beſieged by me, and 2090 are 
e means included in that treaty of pacification, by which we 
* Rand niutually engaged. Theſe were the orders which your officer 
. ._. received, not from the people of Athens, but from certain magi/- 

tratet, and others now in private ſtations, who are by all means ſo- 
- licitous, to engage the people to violate their engagements, and to com- 
mende hoſtilities againſt me. ' This they have much more at heart 
. ., than the relief Selymbria, fondly imagining. that, they may derive 
* advantages from ſuch a ruptute. Perſuaded as I am, that our 
- mutual intereſt requires us to. fruſtrate their wicked ſchemes, I 
. Bave given. orders that the weſſels brought in to us ſhall be imme- 
diatelj releaſed: and, for the future, do you remove thoſe pernici- 

**, ous counſellors from the adminiſtration of your affairs, aud let them 


2 


feel the ſerif your * fuftice e 1 ſpall, on ny part, endeavour 10 
adbere invialably to my treaty. e e a oe 
e 2 "1 * 1 1 5 7 * N. 1 | C30 5G EE ' £4 
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The 8 this letter raiſed new commotions in the 
aſſembly, and afforded the ſeveral parties, and popular leaders, 
der ſubject for oppoſition and debate. In the mean, time, 
3 1 Byzantine ambaſſador, coftinued at Athens, with- 
dot an oppbrtunity of executing his commiſſion, He had 
| from time ich time ſolicited an audience, but {till found dif- 
© © Hieultics and delays. The aſſiſtance offered by the Byzantines, 
tc the revolted allies of Athens in the focial war, Was ſtill re- 


wmembered, and mentioned with reſentment; and the par- 
' » ©” tifans of Philip took pains to dwell invidiouſly on this fubjeCt “, 
a | At lengtli, however, he obtained permiſſion to addreſs him- 
elf to an aſſembly, and for that purpoſe appeared in the gal- 
| oy x rat the public ſpeakers were uſually ſtationed to 
- © *Harangue'the people. + His perſon was by no means of that 
- - kind which commands immediate reſpect. His ſtature was 
Illo z his legs remarkably ſhort; and his belly round and pro- 
mmuiinent. Ar fight of this extraordinary figure, the people, 
who were of all men moſt paſſionately fond of ridicule, who 
„„ |, veould readily find out, or even create, ſomething ludicrous in 
every object, forgot the reſpect due to his character, aud in- 
ſttantly burſt into loud and | tumultuous peals of laughter. 
200 Leon was not in the leaſt diſconcerted. As ſoon as he could 
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gain, "attondibn, e Men of Athens, tab he, « you laugh at 
my perſon. You, would laugh much. more, were you-to ſee 

my wife. ht is {till lefs than I am ; and yet, when we 
dilagree, the whole city of Byzantium. is too ſmall to hold 

us *. The Athenians, charmed with this preſence of mind, 

with which he recalled them to the buſineſs of their meet- 

ing, and preſented to their view the danger of thoſe diviſions 

which had long been one great cauſe of all their difficulties, 

changed their contempt into applauſe, and gave him the moſt 

favourable attention; In an eloquent,” forcible, and naturab 

diſcourſe, he conyinced them of the great importance of a vi- 

gorous oppoſition to the alpiring and enterpriſing king of Ma- 

cedon ; and of uniting their forces with choſe of Byzantium, 
5 which might enable them to check the progreſs of his arms. 
Convinced by! his reaſons +: and influenced by his addreſs,. the 

; people inſtantly decreed. that a powerful fleet ſhould be equip= 
| ped, and ſent to the Helleſpont. Their force, if properly con- 
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, _ - dutted, might: have proved an effectual obſtacle to the deſigus 
i of Philip ; bur unhappily the command was intruſted to Chaxes. 
1 His. perſon and addreſs. promiſed enterpriſe and courage, His 
5 intereſt in the aſſembly was ſtill powerful. He had Orators 
<3 and popular leaders in his pay. And thus corruption and. 
K 8 intrigue defeated the moſt vigorous. bc deter NOOR: mea 
A > ſures of this miſguided. Veen I wg] ' EE 7 1 . £2 id 9 * 5 
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3 EHARES fee Ho Hs ke. The 1 gur this 
= "tes agninſt him. — His. engagement with Amyntar.— B 
| Num A ep —＋ to furptiſe the toum. It un- 5 


; eee ede 8 intruſted to Phocion, —He 
1 vettived ans determined to raiſe the fiege.— 
BRED From vba . — with the king of Scythia. 

, interview with" Leun. — Reaſons for his engaging in the 
Veyrbian expedition. Action of Phocion.—He returns io Athens, 
HDecrert of the Byzantines, Petinthians, and Cherſonefites. — 
| 2 of Demoſtbhenet.— Philip! letter to the Athenians. 

desen of Demoſthenes on the letter— Irs \ ect. Senti- 

6 1 Pborian. Fir expedition ro Megara.——Antipho's plot 

* by Dembſfthents.—He firft : efcapes 8 juſtice.— He 

afterwards forced to confeſs, and puniſbed. — The Athenians 

ee EAN Ad warlike meaſures. —The oration of - Demoſthenes on re- 
2 ho Y DI | ery Ar commonwealth.—The famous law of Eubulus. re- 
e e reduces the Madareamt. —Builds Alerandro- 
Pda me e Zo 2 5 of \Scythia.—The. anſwer,— 
Battle with the Scyt riballs oppoſe Philip t return. 
ii imminent 5 reſcued. by by lee. raid | 
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BY MARES now failed Folks the Pres, more intent, on 
__ Cx gratifying his avarice and luxury, than on executing! - 
the important commiſſion which. his country had imprudently” 
aged to __ a ay! The towns YT which Fo 1 0 ” 
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refuſed. to admit him into their ports, ſo univerſally were his 
vices and inabilities the objects of terror and ſcorn. He was 
thus obl iged to wander for ſome time along the coaſt, oppreſ- 
ſing the alles and dependent ſtates of fy r. by his ſevere 
exactions; while the enemy deſpiſed him, and, from bis con- 
duct, derived the moſt favourable expectations of ſucceſs. At 
length, this general appeared before, Byzantium. But here, 
as it other places, he was treated with ignominy 5 and the 
Byzantines .abſoiutely refuſed to open their gates to a man, 

. from whom WT had no expectations of any effectual affif- 
tance,” and whoſe conduct would probably. aggravate their dif 
treſs, and inereaſe their difficulties, 

'- _ Shag onnh. this dilgrare®) ha aetarwided,. by: Ghme Bokl, 

exploit, to convince the Byzantines of their miſtake, he bore. | 
down. on the Macedonian fleet, which lay at anchor before 

Chalcedon, where the Byzantines commanded,” and, by per- 
miſſion of the king | of Perſia, maintained a gatriſon-. But 
e Lungs admiral, prevented his attack. He came out 

to meet bim, fell furiouſly upon his fleet, ſunk ſeveral of his 
ſhips, and took others. Damalis, the wife of Chares, fol- 
Jowed him in this espedition, and ied during he engage- 
ment. She was intenfel on. the coalt of A, 1g whioly\che. 
ſhattered remains of the Athenian. fleet retired; and where her 
* epitaph was extant underghe later Greek empeæror-- 
This defeat confirmed the ſuſpicions. which had been entet- 
: teained of Chares 4, and encouraged Philip toavoiy his deſigns 
Aa againſt Byzantium, arid t9-commence hoſtilitigs againſt this im- 
portant town. It was, by its ſituation, remaxkabiy ſtrong. On 
N _ lades the ſea rendered it inacceſſible; on the fourth, by 
JJ 
2 large and deep trench, with towers raiſed 10 4 confderable 8 
. TD and at a ſmal | 
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tant in arms, though no man knew 


| -their ations; the Byzantines' aſcribed to 
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Friendſhip and treaties which ſtill ſubſiſted, "had thrown in 
conſiderable:ſuccouts'z ſo that, when Philip began the ſiege 
by qhis battering engines, che Byzantines truſted entirely to the 


goodneſs of their walls , and the condition of their town; 


and, without making any allies, ſuffered the beſiegers to car- 


ry on their works without interruption. Philip determined 


to take advantage of this inaction, and, if poſſible, to become 
maſter of the ton by ſurpriſe. - He affected an obſtinate re- 
ſolution of making x breach in the walls, and of proceedin 
by aſſault, while, in the mean time, he made all poſſible dit. 
poſitions for the execution of his real deſigns. For this, he 


choſe out a night remarkably dark and gloomy; and ordered 
a large party of the braveſt and moſt enterpriſing of his Mace 


donians to ſcale the walls. They had already croſſed the 


trench and fixed their ladders; and ſome of them had even 


mounted eee | Woe: i bold project was at once de- 
feated by the maſtiffs: e. 


them of the - enenty's approach. Ta whole town was in- 

nth | rom what quarter the 
\.danges was to be apprehended _;* and in this univerſal confu- 
Fon, conſiderably increaſed by the darkneſs, they imagined that 
' the beſiegers were already maſters of the town; and the ſeve- 


ral parties: which now iſſued out tumultuquſſy from their reſ- 
_ , -peQiveſtations/{were juſt- on the point of falling blindly on 
Teach other A; when, on a fudden a bright meteor appeared in 
{ the air, and enabled them to diſtinguiſfi their friends, to col- 
le their forces,-and to march in ſome order againſt the ene- 
my. who had byithis time gained the rampart. The Macedo- 
= "i vn And retired With 
all che honour: which a brave,” though unfüccefsfüul coterptite, 
'3copld reflect ppon them.” 9 n %%% 193% * 


nians were; Wirk much difficulty, "repulſed 
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be meteor'$, Which bad appeared fo op 


. th gpeculiar favour 
of the: golls: and, in the ardour of theft *ackiiowletgments, 
dedicated a ftatye to Hecitè before which à Jamp Was ke 
-burning-continually-by-night*and day, to expreſs their gra 
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5 that were ſhut up within the towers: 
their barkings and bayings rouſed the centinels, and informed 
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and ſcaſynable a manner, to ſupply the abſence of her lumi- 
' When this ſtratagem. was thus defeated, Philip determined 
to rely entirely on the valour of his men, and continued the 


menced: %,- 


During \ theſe tranſactions , accounts. were received at 
Athens, that Chares had been denied admittance into Byzan- 
rium. This the partiſans of Macedon took care to. repreſent. 
as the natural "conſequence of the. miſguided zeal 'of their 
countrymen, and a proof of the juſtneſs and integrity of 


their counſels, who had recommended pacific meaſures. 


; 339 
tude. to the « goddeſs, who had been'pleaſed, in ſo effectual 


operations of 'the ſiege, with the fame indefatigable di- 
igence and , vigour with which they. bad been firſt com- 


4 We have officiouſly ſent our. fleets,” ſaid they, 46 to. join 


with, thoſe. Who ate really the enemies of Athens, -, and 


25 . they, have treated us: we have diſcovered 
out hoſtile” intentions againſt Philip, which have only 
lerved toinflame his juſt relentment, while we ate difgrace-. 


kully precluded from giving any oppoſition to his deſigns”: 
frror, © milrepreſentation, clamour, and diviſion, prevailed. 


.as-ufual in the aſſembly of the people, who were entirely 


at a loſs where to fix the blame of their diſappointment, and 


how to remedy the inconveniencies of it: when Phocion, 
beeps 20 e rod; oo He Trhut FE PONENT TT ON 


nile Philip was em played in this fiege, he is ſaid by the 


of Trogus (L. 9. e. 1.) to hive ralled conſiderable ſums of money by pi- 


anſwer their demands, by degrees forgor their co wplaints, grew quiet, = 


racy 5 and by the capture of one hundred and ſeventy ſhips, to have zeitored 


the declining tate ot his finances, Plutarch alſo (de Fort. Alex. Orat. X. p. 
327.) alerts, oute authority of Onelicritus, an ancient author, that Philip 
was at this time two humdred talents in debt. We: have likewiſe an account, 


' ip. Polyaenus, (I 4c. r. 2.) of à mutiq in his army, ccalivaed by the 


want of pay; which.muſt bave been about this time. 1 he ſoldiers crowded 


Found tile kiag, af e time when he was engaged in ſome gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
ne, op 


and clamoured 16udly! for their money * Right :“ ſaid Philip, = my brave 
+ fellow-ſoldiexs,{ :money you muſt have ; and, for this ꝓurpoſe, yon ſee 
„e {trengtbening my body, in order to march againſt the Perlian, who hath 


4* riches o atis y [you all.” —He then ruſhed through the midſt of them, 
plunged into an adjacent pool, and the... continued bathing, 4ill the ſoldieis, 


who waited till the king ſhoutdiconclude- his exerciſes, and be at-leifure'to 
diſperſed. 
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their experineed and faithful 1 2 aroſe, and at once put 
un end to the conſuſion. « At this time, my countrymen,” 
faid he, « the meaſures which you have taken for the preſer- 
vation of your allies, 3 repelling the common danger, 
were by no means unworthy of your dignity. On the other 
hand, the ſuſpicions of our allies are but too well founded. 
Let us not condemn that diffidence which the conduct of our 
leader hath mY raiſed in every city which our fleets have 
viſited. It is to Chares, and to his rapacious and inſatiable 
- cruelty,, which have rendered him the terror and deteſtation 
bl our allies ; to his weakneſs and mifconduQ, which have 
rendered him the ſcorn and ſport of alt our enemies, that we 
muſt impure the inſult on our ſtate. * He it is who hath made | 
us ſulpected and dreaded, even by thoſe who cannot poſſibly | 
„ Whkhout U % ⁰ Inn ti dt 
; 5 5 with the force and candour of this declaration *, the > 
_ peoplB at once refolxed ona new armament, and inſtantly. 
. Rominated Phocion himſelf to the command, wiſely intruſt- 
ing to their brave old general the important charge of reliev- 
ing Byzantium. He accepted the command, and, having raiſed 
Kis levies, ſet fail for that city. At his arrival, he gave every 
- Murance of his juſt and kind intentions; and to allay all 
fuſpicions and diſtruſt, all fears of oppteſſion and irregula- 
ty, propoſed to encamp without the walls. But his illuſtri- 
Sus reputation had already ſecured him all che honour and 3 
© confidence which his virtues merited ; Leon had inſpired the 
| ByZzantines with the moſt. favourable ſentiments f his old 
| friend and ſellow.ſtudent; and offered to be himſelf reſpon- 
lible for the ſincerity and integrity of his conduct, Their 
| fates were therefore opened to Phocion, as te their-protector 
And deliverer; his forces were entertained with all the ten- 
derneſs and regard which friendſhip could infpire ; and they,” 
dy im exact regularity of conduct and diſcipline, and a ſtrict 
Aud diligent attention to the defence of the towa, confirmed 
and rewarded the Byzantines: who were now taught to te- 
_ - _ vere their inoffenſtve behaviour towards the citizens, and the 
intrepidity7 Wich which they ſuſtained che affaults of the 
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Fhilip was juſtly alarmed at chis powerful reinforcement 5 


all his artifice; all his reſolution, and all the efforts of à brave 
and numerous army, bad been exerted, for a confiderable 


time, without effect. He therefore became ſenſible of the . 


difficulties which he encountered, and deſpaired of the ſuc- 


_ cls of his daring enterprize. ' An event, which now occurs 


to be explained, confirmed him in his reſolution of raiſin 
the ſiege, and, at the ſame time, removed all appearance + 

aeceſſity or diſgracdmmee. A AT 
At the time when Philip marched to lay ſiege to Perinthus *; 


he was met at Apollonia by certain perſons who afſumed the - 
character of arnbaſſadors from Atheas king of Scythiay and, 


as commiſſioned pf Gr implored the aſſiſtance of Macedon 
againſt the king of the Iſtrians, who had made a formidable 
inroad into Scythia, and thus infeſted and diſtreſſed the domi- 


nions of their maſter. Theſe ambaſſadors, the niore effec- 
15 — engage the aſſiſtance of Philip againſt an enemy, 


who by this time ſeems to have reduced their country to the 


ſecure to Philip the ſucceſſion to his kingdom, if, by his arms, 


Athens was reſcued from the preſent danger. The propoſal 


ordered à body of forces to march tothe aſliſtance of Scythia, 


aud promiſed to follow them in perſon, as ſoon as his affairs 


Gould permit bim. The death of the king of the Iſtrians, 
which happened in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, relieved 
Atheas from Hie difficulties, and rendered the interpoſition 
of Matedon utitteceffary. And now the king of Scythia dif- 
_ arowea- it the propofitions made by thoſe who called the- 


ſelves His ambaffadors. He declared, that it was not at all pro- 


bable that he had defired" che affiſtance of the Macedonian, 


hd were only able to' engage with men, while he himſelf 
Was at the head of an army which could combat with cold and 
fate: nor could he think of appointing Philip His kucceflor,: 


nity, Philip then ſent ro deſire that he would at leaſt gratify 
the forces Which he had ' detached to his relief, by granting 


wen Hehad a fon capable of inheriting his crown and dig- 
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found the king in his ſtable, employed in the care of his 
horſe *, When they expreſſed their ſurpriſe, ie aſked them 
Whether their maſter did not employ bimſelf in the ſame man- 
ner, « For my part, ſaid he, “ in time of peace, 1 make no 
« ſort of difference between me and my grogm.” When 
they came to open their commiſſion, and talk of buſineſs, he 
coldly told them f, that all Seythia could not command ſo 
much wealth as might gratify ſuch a potentate as Philip, and 
that he deemed it more eligible to offer nothing, than to make 
an offer unworthy of their maſter z that the barren ſoil and 
| ſevere climate of Scythia, rendered the inhabitants more di- 
ſtinguilhed by their, SOROS oe! and menge hap by | 
their riches. 
This 3 was now reported 88 che king o Macedon 
when haraſſed by the obſtinate defence of the Byzantines, and 
gave him a fair pretence of abandoning lis preſent enterpriſe, 
and marching againſt Atheas. And now, reſolved to quit the 
ſiege of Byzantium, but at the ſame time to retire with a good 
grace, he demanded an interview with Leon, whocommanded 
in che town. A ceſlation of arms enſued; Leon appeared before 
Philip, and, with that boldneſs * A” free government in- 
ſpires, defired to know for what reaſon the king of Macedon, 
thus attacked a town which had never bean 90 the leaſt ak 


„ 


ee Which were Wer 3 the town, 0: it; is not 1 5 
ha lovers addreſs theinſelves to their miſtreſſes:'theſe are not 
the entertainments which they provide for them Philip a- 
fſured him that the operations of the ſiege ſhould immediately, 
_ ceaſe; and, having directed him to declare to the Byzantines, 

that the: general good of Greece was the ſole. end of all his 
actions, he in the bee, and RENEE io an expedition, 
into Schehis. x. 3 
Beſides thoſe motives gr honour: and revenge, which invited 
| Philip. into $cythia, be had other political reaſons to deter- 
mine him to carry his arms into that country. His great de- 
fign was to humble the e but it was by no means a 


Plut. in Apophths _ 13 5 F juſt. ut . 
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PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 243 
favourable opportunity for declaring war againſt them, when 
: he had been foiled in two rand undertakings, and obliged to | 
raiſe two different ſieges, 10 as to ſully the glory of his arms, 
and to. re- animate the courage of his enemies. In advancing 
therefore to Seythia, where he had no doubt but that bis arms 
_ wbuld be victorious, he juſtly thought that he ſhould give the 
\ Athenians time to grow calm, and to ſubſide, by degrees, to 
their uſual indolent and inactive ſtate. Their flaming zeal, he 
knew, was ſuddenly raiſed ; and, if the appearance of danger 
was in the leaſt removed, would, of itlelf, evaporate: by 
carrying his arms into theſe: diſtant parts, all Greece would 
remain in ignorance and ſuſpence as to his real deſigns, until 
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they came to the very point of execution: and one grand | 

ſcheme he now ſeems to have concerted againſt. that whole 1 

nation, and particularly againſt Athens, which will hereafter i. 

| be explained, and which might be conducted with much more 1 

ſecurity and ſucceſs in his abſence. + Fe 8 

, le therefore raiſed the ſiege of Byzantiuin*; and Phocion, 4 

| . to. whoſe condu4 the preſeryation of that important place M 

? Was principally owing, marched out amidſt the prayers and ; 

. acclamations of the inhabitants. He ſuffered the Macedo- ; 

_ nians to retire unmoleſted, without attempting to fall on their 7 

: rear, or being tempted, by his ſucceſs, to any of thoſe raſh l 
. | "vanities, which might poſhbly be pardoned in a leſs renowned 
; and experienced general. The quiet and ſecurity. of the Athe- 


nian colonies, and dependent ſtates, were his principal con- 
' .cem, He ſteered his courſe towards:the Cherſoneſus, . where 
: the friends of Athens were perpetually infeſted by irruptions 
| from Cardia. In his paſſage, he took ſome. veſſels, which 
oY Were carrying arms and proviſions to the enemy ; and being 
5 informed that the Macedonians had made an attempt on 
; Seſtus, he marched inſtantly to prevent their deſigns, and oh- 
4 - liged them to retire to Cardia. Several cities of leſſer note, 
* which Philip had lately taken, were alſo recovered by Phocion 
3 in this expedition Z. And, having thus driven Philip from the 
Helleſpont, to ſpread the terror of the Athemian arms ſtill 


1 "A 


» 
s NGC —. << ah... 


8 further, he made incurſions into the territories of this prince, 
5 and there raiſed large contributions, ſo as to maintain his ſol- 
1 ders at the expence of the enemy, inſtead of burdening his 
Þ ; 3 „ ot Cs OR Pee ; n N \ PF. 75 | . 
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allies; but, being oppoſed by ſome forces which were fent 
to check his progreſs, and having received a wound in an en- 
gagement, he thought it neceſſary to'content himſelf with the 
Fial he had already acquired, led his forces back, and em- 
%%% ( 5 
Theſe. feveral expeditiqns reflected infinite honour both 
on Phocion and on the Athenians. ' The people, who had 
been immediately obliged, and who now owed their ſafety to 
the valour and conduct of Athens, did not confine themſelves 
10 a bare acknowledgment of fuch fignal ſeryices, but pro- 


_ _ eceded to raiſe ſolid and authentic monuments of their deh- 


verance and gratitude. ' The following decree, made on this 


- occaſion hy the Byzantines and Perinthiams, hath been tranf- 


mitted to us by the great Athenian orator -  —- | 
_* Boſphorieus being hiergmnemon, Demagetus, by per 
miſſion of the ſenate, drew up the 1 e reſolution: 


„ Whereas the people of Athens have, from the eatlieſt 
\ times, perſevered in an unalterable affection to the Byzan- 


tines, and to their confederates and kinſmen the Perinthians; 
and have lately, when Philip of Macedon inyaded and laid 


_ waſte their territories with fire and ſword, and attacked their 
_ ities, done them many and ſignal ſervices; and, by a rein- 


forcement of one hundred and twenty thips,'with proviſions, 


arms, and ſoldiers, have extricated us from the utmoit dangers, 
_ reffored our ancient conſtitution, our laws, and the ſepulchres 


of our fathers ; it is therefore Reſolved, by the people of 
Byxantium and Perinthus, to grant to the Arh the 1 

f intermarrisge, the freedom of our ſtates, the power of 
purchaſing lands, and the firſt and moſt honourable- ſeats in 


* 


enians the right 


All our public entertainments, in the tholus, in the ſenate, and 


end in the port of Byzantium, repreſenting t 
Athens crowned by the Byzantines and Perinthians. And 
mat honorary preſents ſhall be ſent to the ſeveral general af- 
ſemblies of Greece, the Iſthmian, Nemean, Olympic, and 

. Pythian, where proclamation ſhall be duly made = | | 


in the popular aſſembly. And that whatever Athenian ſhall 
chuſe to refde in our reſpective cities, ſhall enjoy a perfect 


-7efolyed, that three ſtatutes, ſixteen cubits hig! 


- Immunity and rd dert. from all taxes. And it is further 


e community of 


that crown 
| | * # Demoſt. de Cordn« ſeg. . 
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nowiby us 2 on the people of Athens; that all Greece 
may be informed of the magnanimity of Athens, and the 8 
titude of the Byzantines and Perinthians.“ ' 


The people of the Cherſoneſus, who had been protefied 
_ againſt the attacks of Cardia, and the Macedonian forces 
ſtationed in that city, expreſſed their acknowledgments i in the 
following manner *: 
„ The Cherſoneſites, inhabitants of Seſtus, Eleus, Mady- 


tus, and Ha" r e A do crown the ſenate and people 


of Athens wi a golden crown o fixty talents. They alſo 
conſecrate an alter to Gratitude and the Athenians, on ac- 
count of the important ſervices conferred by this people on 
the inhabitants of the Cherſoneſus, 1 in delivering them from 
the power of Philip, and in reſtoring their country, their 


15 laws, their liberties, and their religion, Of which the Cher- 


ſoneſites will ever retain a juſt and grateful ſenſe, and be ever 


ready, to the utmoſt of their power, to return the important 


| Fu pack + Thus it was reſolyed in a full en of the 
fenate;: 

' Theſe 8 aac and the onder thus paid to Athens, | 
were matter of great triumph to the enemies of Macedon, | 
and the leaders who declaimed againſt Philip. I hey magni- 
Hed them as the glorious effect of their counſels and conduct. | 
„ The meaſures I concerted, the conduct 1 purſyed,” (faith | 


4 Demoſthenes, ſpeaking of theſe tranſaQions,) e not only 
— | 


ved the Cherſoneſus and Byzantium ; not only prevented 


Philip from becoming matter of the Helleſpont 3 3 not only af- 
_forded you an opportunity of acquiring immortal honours ; 


but diſ layed to all the world, the dignity and integrity of 


Athens, and the baſe perfidiouſneſs of Philip. He, the 

friend and ally of the Byzantines, publicly and avowedly be- 

| ſieged their eity; (can we conceive a baſer, a more abandoned, 
-outrage ?) Tou, who might have juſtly 1eriſbed reſent- 

ment againſt them, on account of ancient injuries, not only 
forgot all your wrongs; not only refuſed to look with indif- 

ference on their danger; but appeared to all mankind their 

5 great deliverers; and, by this tranſcendent generoſity, ac- 

- _  *quired univerſal love and honour. That you have frequently 


honoured many of thoſe with crowns | to + when _e copguet. * 


does Garn of: 27. ; 1 tha. * 


7 
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beer juſt conferred; and pothbly the ſaccefs and glory of this 
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mm KING OF MACEDON. — 34 —_ _ 
* Philip, to the ſenate and people of Athens, 
% 8 


„ As the embaſſies I have frequently ſent to enforce thoſe 
_ -'Toaths'and declarations by which we ſtand engaged, have OE 
I produced no alteration in your conduR, I thought it neceſ- 5 
2 thus to lay before you the ſeveral particulars in which I 
_ © think myſelf aggrieved. - Be not ſurpriſed at the length of 
"© this letter: for, as I have many cauſes of complaint, it is. 
« necefſary to explain them all diſtinctlilifx. 
- *< Firſt then, when Nicias the herald was forcibly taken out 
of my own. territory ; inſtead of puniſhing the author of 
_ © this:outrage; as juſtice required, you added to his wrongs, 
© by keeping him ten months in priſon : and the letters in- 
© truſted to him, by us, you read publicly in your aſſembly. 
Again ; when the ports of Thaſſus were open to the By- 
_ © 2antine gallies, ' nay, to any pirates that pleated, you looked 
_ © gn withindifference ; although bur treaties exprefaly ſay;/that- 
_ * ſuth proceedings ſhall be conſidered as an actual declaration 
of war. About the ſame time it was, that Diopithes made 
- a a deſcent upon my dominions, carried off in chains the in- 
d habitants of Crobyle and Tiriſtaſis, tavaged all the adjacent 
parts of Thrace, and at length proceeded ta ſuch a pitch of 
< lawleſs violence, as to ſeize Amphilocus, who weut in qua- 
A lity gt au ambaſſador to treat about the ranſom of piiſoners; 
- _ © whomy after he had reduced him to the greateſt difficulties, 
; © he compelled to purehaſe lis freedom at the rate of nine ta- 
- <Jemts.. And this he did with the approbatian of his ſtate. 
: 122 the violation of the ſacred Caray ae rn, and am- 
daſfadots is accounted by all people, the height of impiety: 
nor have an) reed 4 ee ſenſe of x dep. 
© yourſelves : for; when the Megareans had put Anthemocri- 
tus to/dtath; the people erar- far as to exclude them 
from the myſteries; and erected a ſtatue before the gates, 
Tas a monument of their crime; And is not this ſhocking, 
to de avowedly guilry: of the very fame ctimes, for which | 
- + ypur-reſentment fell ſo ſeberely upon others, when you bu] 
II the nest place; Callias; your general, hath made him- 
. i + ef ma ſter of all the towns upon the bay of Pagalac, though 
ee eee, / | 
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cofprehended in the treaty made with pon, and united in 
© alliance to me. Not a veſſel could ſteer its courfe towards 

"*:Maceddng/but the: paſſengers. were all treated by him as ene- 


mies, and ſold : and this his, conduct bath been 3 
. - * by:the:rsſolutions of your council. So that I do hot 


ee how 
ον n reed further, if: you actually declare war againlt 


eme. For, when we were at open hoſtilities, yeu did but 
end nat your corfairs, ſell xhoſe who were failing to my 


© kingdom, aſſiſt my enemies, and iufeſt my territories. Yet, 


5 -Onow; when we are-profeficdly at peace, fo far have your in- 
; juſtice and raneour hurried yon, that you have ſent ambaſſa- 


doxs to the. Perſian, to perſuade; him to attack me: Which 


mut appenr highly ſurpriſing: for; before that prince had 
Aſubdlued Egypt and Phoenieia, it was re ſolved, that if he 
_ + »Cattempted-any new enterpriſes, you would invite me, ag well 
as all the other Creels, to an aſſociation again bim. 


Hut, nw, with ſuch malict am F purſued, that you are, on 


= 


ide conttaxy, confederating with him againſt me. In for- 
t mer times I am told ot angeitors objected. it as an heinous 
d erime to the family of, Eiſiſtnatus, that they had led the 

e Perßanagainſt the Greeks: aud yet you hre not aſhamed 


— 


- 


___. ++» Cto:goaminifitheivery-lame action, fon which you were conti- 
5 | 2 nually inxeighing againſt aheſe ty rants. 83 el * 3 

ut aur injuſtice bath not ſtepped here. Your! decrees 
deemmanfl me eg permit Teres ana Cerſobleptes tocteigu un- 


d maleſted in Threce, as heing eitiavus of Atheng. I od not 
| .- ${know chat they were incloded in Our treaty, that their 


- F 


e hamevarvits. be, found in the revotds of our engageriients, 
Do, 87 0 that thay are Athenians. But this I: know, that Teres 
t ſereede ina army hgainſt you ; andi that, when er ſobleptes 
. - - + pmapoſed:;to; myambaſfadors td take the neteſſary oaths; in 
in Coondet to tbe. particularly included) in the treaty; your gene- 

A xals prevented him bydeelaring him an ene 
ens And how is this. equitable or juſtꝰ When 

15 1 4% claim him the enemy of ꝓoureſtate; 


to the Athe- 
it: ſetves 


hen PAD "Ri en e en dee the title of your 


Acitizen; when Sitalces was ſla in, to 1 & the 


ede uf your: eich inſtately 40 enrer inte ur alliance 
in erer N engagein a war) with men on 
. And this, when you-dre fenbble, 


—— * F 


42 £ © be prevailed upon by Al 
8 5 and. or Pods Wig Fhe injuries I received Fo the 
\ nenen were neyer. thought « w_ 3 but their puniſhment > 
ded a 2 Th 
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+ that not one of theſe your. adopted citizens have. ever * 


the leaſt regard to Jour laws or determinations. But to 
4 bring, "this affair to a ſhort iCue—You, granted the rights af 


our community to Evagoras of Cyprus, to Dion * the 

A and to their deſcendants. Prevail therefore upon 
© the men who- haye depoſed each of theſe; to reſtore them to 

't their dominions, and you ſhall recover front me all thoſe 
4 territories. of "Thrace, which Teres and Cerlobieptes com- 


© manded. But if you have nothing to urge againſt thoſe who 
8 expelled them, and yet are inceffantly tormenting ine, am 


vot J juſtly warranted to oppoſe your—I might urge many 


bs 7 other arguments, upon this head; but I chaſe. to PR; them 
be i 


"The Cardians,. I freely declate, I am determined to top- 


port; as my engagements to them are prior io our treaty. z 


125 « LP 26 you refuled to ſubmit your differences with. them to 


an arbitration, though. POT. prged by me: nor have 
they been wanting in the ſolicitations. Should not. F 


© therefore be the bafeſt of mankind, to abandon. * allies, 


2 to ſhe w greater regard for yon, my. OS: ers. 


. han for my conftant and aſſured adhereuts 


©. +, Formerly (for IJ cannot paſs this in ſlleuce) you Senden 
"+ yourſelves with remonſtrating upon 


1 Hifted. was no Way equał to the heipouſneſs of their. crime. : 
* 45 they had, in fune- of eace, ſeized. Haloneſus, nor could 
ſolicitations, to give up either 


«commanded. all your attention, as it 
2 accuſing.me, z although x did not take the i and eitt 


5 * chem, or from yon, but from the.) Pirate. doſtrafus.. 9 —4 No 
25 128 confels that mY delivered it to Softratys n 


„ - 


If « yqurlelves , guilty of fog of Pa PERISH E friped 8 
ts Fig, your: = ee you, 1 OE 
55 e e N ſecure harbour 5 
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points above · men- - 
4 oned. . But lately, ypory the bare complaint of the Pepare- 
© thians, that they, had een ſeverely treated by me, Jou pro- 
| 4 eeecled to ſuch outrage, as to ſend orders to your general 
1180 avenge their quarrel. Yer the puniſhment which ch L. in- | 


—— —— — —— __—_—_——_ 
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Nah, fo great was my regard to your ſtate, that I offered 


to beſtow you this iſland: but this was not agreeable to your 


nn IE AE ROS OT. 
© © 80 far, in ſhort, have dur animoſries- been cartied; that, 


© orators : they would not have it accepted, bur reſumed. 80 


e that, if I complied with their directions, I proclaimed my- 


c-felf an uſurper: if I ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the place, I be- 
carts fuſpected to the people. I ſaw through theſe artifices, 


s and therefore propoſed to bring our differences to a judicial 


determination; and, if ſentence was given for me, to pre- 
'« ſent you with the place ; if in your favour, to reſtore it to 


- haps, can Hol This I frequently deſired: you would not hear 
e 


t it z: th 


it eparethians ſeized the iſland. What then was I to 
© do? Should 1 not puniſn the violators of oaths ? Was I 
© tamely to bear ſuch an audacious inſult? If the iſland was 


the property of the Peparethians, what right have the Athe- 
Tine your's LIES. rout 


© nians to demand it f? If 


when L had occaſion to diſpatch ſome veſſels to the Helleſ- 
pont, I was obliged to ſend a body of forces through the 


[ 


© by the reſolutions of. your council. ' Nay, your general has 
_ actually invited the Byzantines fo join hit, and W - 
where publicly declared, that he has your inſtructions to 
n commence hoſtilities, at the firſt favourable opportunity. 

All this could not prevail upon me to make any 1 


* 


= 


Cherſoneſus to defend them againſt your colonies, who are 


« authorized to attack me by a decree of Polycrates, confirmed 


© your city, or your navy, or your territories 3 al 1 


© might have had ſueceſs in molt, or even all of them. 1 


© choſe tather to continue. my ſolicitations, to have our com- 
__©< plaints ſubmitted to proper umpires. And Which, think 


de, bs the fitteſt deciſion; that of reaſon, or of the ſword ? 


What can be more. inconfiſtent, than that the people of 
their pretenfions to the city of Stryma to a judicial decifion, 


E 
- * 

I 

* 
% 


. 
* 


* 
> 
q 
— 


« Who are to be judges in your cauſe, yourſelves or others? 


« ſhobld-yer refuſe to have their own diſputes with me deter- 
©:mined in the tame manner ? Particularly, as you are ſenſi- 


able, if the dectee be againſt you, ſtill vou loſe nothing; 


„il ie pour favour, it Pots hc in policiion of my coa- 
« 7 * 8 = th | 77 — > a Ha 5 ; 
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But what appears to me the moſt unaccountable-is this: 
$5 when I ſent you ambaſſadors, choſen from all the confede- 
rated powers, on purpoſe to be witneſſes of our tranſactions; 
« when 1 diſ:overed the ſincereſt intentions of entering into 
' 5 reaſonable and juſt engagements with you, in relation to the 
5 affairs of Greece, you even refuſed to hear theſe ambaſſa- 
Cors on that head. It was then in your power to remove all 
$ their apprehenſions, who ſuſpected any danger from my de- 
F ſigns ; or ta haye openly convicted me of conſummate baſe- 
© neſs. - This was the intereſt of the people; but the orators 
6 could not find their account in it; for they are a ſet of 9 5 
men, to whom (if 1 may believe thoſe who are acquainted”  _ * 
© with your polity) peace is war, and war is peace; as they 
care always ſure ta make a property of the generals, either 
© by aiding their deſigns, or by malicious proſecutions. Then 
© they need but throw cut ſome ſcandalous invectives againſt 
« perſons of worth and eminence, citizens or foreigners, and 
they at once acquire the character of patriots, among the 
many. I could have eaſily filence&their clamours againſt 
© me, by a little gold; and even have converted them into 
5 praiſes : but I ſhould bluſh to purchaſe your friendſhip from 
«* ſuch wretches, To ſuch inſolence have they praceeded _ 
© upon other occaſions, that they even dared: jo difpute my 
5 title to Amphipolis; which is founded, I preſume, upon 
© reaſons beyond their power, to invalidate: for, if it is to be . 
long to thoſe who firſt conquered it, what can be juſter than 
© ourclaim? Alexander, our anceffor, was the original ſo- 
_ © yercign, as appears from the golden fiatue which he erected 
cat Delphos, from the firſt fruits of the Perſian ſpoils taken 
_ © there. But if this admits of - conteſt, and it is to continue 
© the property of thoſe who were laſt in poſſeſſian, it is mine 
by this title too; (for I took it from the Lacedaemonian in- 
©habitants, who had diſpoſſeſſed yon: ) aud all cities are held © 
« either by hereditary right, or by the right of conqueſt. And 
yet you, ho neither were the original poſſeſſors, nor arg 
«£ now in poſſeſſion, preſume to lay claim to this city, under 
5 pretence of having held it for ſome ſhort time; and this 
© when you have yourſelves given the ſtrongeſt teſtimony in : 
my favour : for I frequently wrote to you upon this head, 
and you as often acknowledged me the rightful ſovereign: 
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ipolis and your alliance, were both. ſecured to me. What 


| $:title therefore can „be better eftabliſhed? It deſcended: to 


. 5 us from our anceſtors,” it it our's by conqueſt 3 and laſtly, 
$:yourſelves* haye acknowledged the juſtice bf our preteriſi, 
tons; you who are wont to aſſert your claim, even when it 
is not ſupported by right. : | 


* 


I have no laid before you the grounds of my complaints, | 


Since you have been the firſt aggreſſors; ſince my gentle- 


fr neſe, and fear of offend ing, have only ſeryed to increaſe 


« your injuſtice, and to animate you in your attempts to diſ- 


= treſs me; I muſt now take up arms; and I call the gods 


to witneſs to the juſtice of my cauſe, and the neceſſity of 
s-procuring” for. myſelf that redreſs Which you deny me.“ 


Jo have diſtinctly anſwered] every article in this letter 
would have been extremely «difficult, with ſo much force and 


dklicaey had Philip urged. alk his real or pretended cauſes of 


.. .cowplamt.: The conduct of Athens, riotwithſtanding: all 
the advantages of a good cauſe, had been in many-inſtantes 


highly exceptionable; and theſe inſtances Philip knew how 


to diſplay to the greateſt advantage. Demoſthenes OR, F 
the ſtrenuous adverſary: of Macedon, found himſelf oblige 


to exert; all his addreſs againſt ſo powerful an antagoniſt * 
Without dngagi g to 2 formal diſeuſfion of facts, the orator 


.) | applies himſelf wholly to the lively paſſions. He affects io 
"confider the letter as a formal declaration of war; infla nes 


the imagination of his hearers with this idea; animates and 
urges them to a vigorous oppoſition ; and points out the 


mans of giving ſucceſs to their arms,. Ie ſeemed to tri- 


 / pmph and exult in this letter, as an ayowal of thoſe iniqui- 
tous defigns,” which he had fo frequently imputed to Philip; 


and with a paſfionate zeal; which hath all the appearance of 
Hincery, addrefſed himſelf to the aſſemby in that ſhort ora- 


tion, -intitled, on the Letter ; Which is, as it were, à reca- 


| eg \ WE king of : Macedon. 


6 their public been the Athenian ſeemed 
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have quite forgotten all their indolence and ſelf-enjoyment, 
and, with a violent and tumultuary zeal, declared loudly for 
var. Generals were inſtantly nominated to head their forces, 
powerful fleets and armies were decreed, and ambaſſadors! 
appointed to ſolicit the ſtates of Greece tb take up arms, and 

ta raiſe up enemies againſt the Macedonian. During theſe 
tranſactions, Phocion arrived, and, in theſe diſpoſitians, he 
found his countryman: he knew full well the real power of 
Philip, and the weakneſs, corruptions, and inſtability of 
Atkens; he dreaded the zeal of Demoſthenes, which he con- 
ſidered as raſi and miſguided, aud not wholly difintereſted; 
he deemed it more prudent to preſerve the remains of power 
which Athens now enjoyed, than by engaging in a conteſt, 
_ which though juſt and warrantable, yet could not hut prove 
dangerous, and might involve the ſtate in ruin; and proba-; 
bly, his honeſt and unſuſpecting temper might have been ſo 
far deceived by the profeſſions of Philip, that he imagined 
this prince would haye contented himſelf with a bare ſuperia 
_ ority-of power and glory, without attempting to reduce the; 
Greeks to a ſtate of abſolute ſubjection and dependence #:” 
Agreeably to theſe ſentiments; this illuſtrious Athenian now. 
joined with tke partifans of Mace don, and did honour to 

__ their faction, by zealoully recommending. peace” and acbom- 
modation. But the preſent temper of the afſembly was di- 
rectly oppoſite to ſuch oounſels. What P?:cried/ an orator 
_ of inferior note, and diſad dantageous character, who ſought- | 
td recommend himſelf: by ſeconding the inftances of Demoſ- 
thhenes, . daveſt thou, Phocion; diſſuade the Athenians ſrum 
war, when the ſword is already; drawu?“ „Tes, replied 
the true diſintereſted patriot; © though in war 1 ſhall-be thy 
maſter, and in time of peace thou mayeſt perhaps prove 
mine. His oppoſition only ſerved to expoſe him to invee- 
tives unworthy of che integrity of his intenſions : the, ſenti- 
ments of Demoſthenes «favoured the paſſions of his hearers, 
_.. nd therefore found no difficulty in ptevailmg..- He repeated 
his vehement remonſtrances,-as|oppoſitipnandelagiour rotrac - 
ved the debate; and urged the Athenians to engage Phip-ar 
_ the greateſt diſtance poſhble from Attica, ſo. as.to keep allthe | 
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evils of war from their own territory. * My countrymen,” 

ſaid Phocion *, * if we muſt declare for battle, let us rather 

be ſolicitous how to gain the victory, than to determine 
on the ſcene of our operations. This is the true and only * 

5 means of keeping che war at a diſtance. If we are overcome, 

de worſt of calamities will be quickly at our deors . 

But, whatever opinion Phocion might entertain of the 

conduct of his countrymen, he was always ready to afford 

them his moſt zealous and faithful ſervices F; and, by his va- 

lour and conduct, to contribute to the ſucceſs of their arms. 

Megara, where the Macedonian intereſt ſeems to baye now 
prevailed, and to have oppreſſed che inhabitants, applied at 

tis time to Athens, in order to be enabled to ſhake off the 

_" yoke, and particularly. to defend them againſt ſome attempts 

_ which the Poco otians ſeem to have made, in order to become 

maſters of the city. The deputies applied to Phocion, who 

', Inſtantly. prevailed on the Athenians to accept of a pro- 

poſition ſo agreeable to their preſent views. A body of troops 

| was led by him into Megara, where they were received with 

Joy. The partiſans of Macedon retized at their appearance 3 


and the Athenian general fortified the port of. Nicaea, raiſed 
and ſtrengthened two new walls which ſecured the communi- 

cation with the ſea > and thus both defended the city from all 
Attempts oy land, and enabled the Athenians to throw in 

Fuccours, whenever any emergency might demand them. 
Thus the xs ar Athens.in their firſt ſudden heat, ated 
_ + +, with a vigour which: ſeemed. to promiſe great and illuſtrious | 
it | Cyents. Their emifſaries were bufily employed in the e 
ſtates of Greece to repreſen the danger to be apprehended 


* * * 


* 
ä , „ ee 


„ 
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from the common enemy, and to invite them to an union 
and confederacy neceſſary for the general ſafety . Demoſ- 
thenes, and Hyperides an orator ſcarcely of inferior note, 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves & by their zeal and abilities ii 
theſe commiſſions, and returned to Athens with the moſt | 
| . favourable hopes of powerful aſſiſtance: About this time, | 
the former of theſe miniſters' was engaged in performing 4 
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ſervice of wet importance to his country #. A man named 
Anipho had been for ſome time conſidered as an Athenian 
citizen, till, by an examination of the regiſters, he was 
found to be really a foreigner, and was accordingly deprived 
of all the privileges of a native, and driven with ſome 1gno- 
miny, from the city. Enraged at his diſgrace, he went off 
to Philip, and, ta grarify his revenge, and to recemmend. 
himſelf to a maſter Who ever paid his emiſſaries with diſtin-. 
| guiſhed. generoliths propoſed to ſteal privately into Athens, 
and to ſet fire to the arſenal. Philip, who was neither delicate 
in the choice of his inſtruments, nor in the means of diſtreſ> 
ſing or reducing his antagotiiſts, liſtened readily to the propo» _ 
5 of this hireling, and, by bribes and promiſes, encouraged * 
him to the attempt. Antipho ſet out. and arrived privately 
at Athens; his enterpriſe ſeemed eaſy to be executed: be 
was now ſafely Wage in the porf, where all naval prepara- 
tions were carrying on with vigour, and qt all times could 
find admittance to the place, where were lodged great quan- 
fities of timber, and other materials for a fleet. B r Demoſ= 
thenes happily received a timely intimation ofs this black de- | 
fign, He flew to the Piraeus, where he ſoon found the place 
of Antipho's concealment, whom he ſeized and dragged be- "= 
fore an afſembly of the people f. Here his accuſation was | 
treated by the friends and partifans of Macedon with con- 
tempt and ſcorn. Æſcbines, in particular, inveighed againſt. 
the whole tranſaction as tyrannical and oppreſſiye, and ac- 
cuſed his rival of aſſuming a power inconſiſtent wich freedom, 
inſulting oyer the misfortunes of a wretched citizen, enter- 
ing violently and unwarrantably into the houſe of an innocent 
man, and harraſſing and oppreſſing him by his malicious and 
groundleſs accuſations. $0 great an effect had theſe cla- 
mours, that the criminal was diſmiſſed without the formality 
bt a trial; and now departed, triumphing in his. eſcape, to. 
urſue his wicked deſign with greater ſecurity. _ But the au- 
buſt couttal Areopagus, whoſe particular province it was to 
take cognizance'of all matters of treaſon againſt the ſtate, | 
had greater and juſter attention to the information of Demoſ- 3 
chenes. They cauſed Antipho to be again ſeized and broughl.. 1 
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| before the people; where they inſiſted that he ſhould be trig. 

ly and regularly examined as to the crime laid to his charge. ; 

Torture forced from him a full confeſſion of his guilt ; and "= 
| ſentence of death was paſſed and executed on the wretch, 

Who had attempted fo infamous a tervice to the enemy of that | 

community, of which he claimed the honour of being a | 

| | | | 

| 


member. | %% 5 gy 
1 | This event gave new credit to the party which declared 
y for war, and poſſibly contributed to confirm the people in 
—_ . _theirpreſent Fedde, which were unwerſally of the ac- 
| tive and vigorous kind. At length they ſaw that formidable 
8 enemy, whoſe arms had been long accuſtomed. 0 ſucceſs, _ 
foiled in two attempts of great importance, and principally . 
by the counſels and arms of Athens; retiring before their 
general, and forced from all deſigns on Grecee, to retrive 
the honour of his arms in parts remote and barbarqus. This 
| then was the happy moment for pufſuinng their, advantages, 
and far reducing that ambition to juſt aud equitable bounds, Wo 
Which was now, for the firſt time, ſeverely. mortified and 1 
diſappointed. Such were the airy Ls which the Arthenj- | 
ans entertained againſt a prince, who was (till concerting his 15 
ſecret ſchemes in the very heart of Greece, and ſecuring the 
moſt effectual inſtruments” of ſucceſs and greatneſs, in the 5 
_ © pathons, prejudices, and corruptions of that nation, This 95 
leading ſtate, to render the hoſtilities now meditated the more 2 
tlüormidable and effectual, reflected ſeriguſſy on the cauſes of oY 
all paſt misfortunes and diſappointments, and ſeemed refolved 3 
d xo reform thoſe corruptions and ahuſes, which had difgraced 
their conſtirution, and weakened: their power. The oppteſ- 
ton and ſevere exactious which their allies and dependent 
ſtates had lately complained af, and to which the neceſſity. 
gfk cheir affairs had contributed *, as well as the avarice f 
their commanders, naturally determined them to röflect on 1 
the neceſſity of makiag ſome effectual proviſion for the pay- 
ment of , their amies: and this as naturally determined the 6 
honeſt and fiithfob counſellors to reſume: the. copfideration of = 
'. __ that old ſcandalous abuſe, the theatrical diſtributions. = 
Th bere is ati oration'f of Demoſthenes till cxtant. on this oc 
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aſion, in which he earneſtly urges them to a general regu- 
— of the ſtate; points out their corruptions, with their 


- cauſes and conſequences; and deſcribes both the ancient and 


preſent condition of Athens; Athens uncorrupted, illuſtri- 
ous, and fortunate; and the ſame ſtate degenerated: and diſ- 


graced ; with a ſpirit natural to this orator. In this addreſa 


no mention is at all made of Philip, poſſibly that the atten 
tion of the aſſembly might not be diſtracted and divided. 
And as to the theatrical appointments, though be ſpeaks: 
more boldly. than on former occaſions, yet he {till preſerves 
on tis point a great degree of caution; once more recurring 
10 his former expedient for eluding the force of Eubulusis 
law, and recommending to his countrymen to accept of theſe: 
diſtributions ae a full recompence for ihoſe ſervices- which: 

the ſtate might demand from. their ſeveral ages and ſtations. 
« As to this money,” ſaith he, ( and the affair now immedi- 
ately propoſed. to our attention, a ſpeaker may, without dan- 
gs appear on either {ide : by condemning thoſe men who! 


haus diſtribute and exhauſt the public treaſures, he may gain 


the eſteem of thoſe who regard this cuſtom as highly injuri= 


dus to the ſtate ; or by aſſenting, and encouraging theſe dif 


tributions, he may recommend himſelf to the favour of the 
inferior and poorer part of the community. The general in- 
tereſt of their country is conſidered by neither, but their ap- 

probation or condemnation of this cuſtoms influenced entirely 
by their ſeveral circumſtances of affluence or indigence. I, 
on · my part, ſhall neither oppoſe nor recommend it. But 


this I would entreat you maturely and ſeriouſly. to conſider, 


ariſen from thence of the greateſt conſequence, . If then 
theſe diſtributions are received: as a reward for thoſe acts of · 
uty, Jou owe the ſtate, far from injuring, you really per- 
form the malt: eſſential ſerviee. both to your country and to 
yourſelves ; but if a public entertainment, or any other like 
pretence, may ſerve for demanding theſe ſums, and the bare 


that the monej is of little moment; the cuſtom which hath: 


mention of any further conditions be rejected with impati- 


— 


how promiſſing 10ever, you will find yourſelves inevitably ex- 
poſed to all che couſequences of miſcgndu@s.. 
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RE « This I now declare as my opinion, (let me not be inter. 
3 rupted by clamour and oppoſition 3 but hear, nnd then de. 
termine) that as we are now convened about receiving theſe 
appointments, fo ſhould an affembly be called, to conſider 
of a general regulation of the community, and particularly 
of a proviſion for our military affairs; and that every citizen 
| ſhould diſcover not only a juſt attention to all uſeful mea- 
ſures, but a juſt alacrity to carry them into execution; that 
ſo, my countrymen, our hopes of good fortune may depend 
upon ourſelves, inſtead of amuling ourſelves with reports of 
this or that man's exploits. Let all the public treaſures, all 
the funds for which private fortunes are now ſo uſeleſsly ex- 
hauſted, all thoſe reſources whielf aur allies afford, be equi» 
tably diſtributed, and eſſectually applied. Let the ſoldier 
© © conliderhis portion as the full reward for his ſervices in the 
field ; let him, who hath paſſed the 15 of military duty, 
- - accept of his part as a full recompence for his ſervices in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. Let the duties of the field be per- 
formed by yourſelves, duties too important to be intruſted to 
other hands. Let your armies be compoſed of citizens: thus 
letth em be 3 and provided; thus ſhall chey go on with 
vigour and fucceſs; and thus ſhall your general really com- 
mand his troops. Then, my countrymen, our whole occupa- 
tion ſhall no longer be to conduct iche triab of our officers; 
naar che reſult of all our armaments no more than this ſhort 
—— the ſon.of ch « man, bgth brought an impeach. 
„ 7 P 
„ | The reſult of the preſent debate was this **; that ſcanda- 
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perſon who! ſhould ' propoſe the alienation of the theatrical | 
appointments, was at length repealed: and the people, con- 


- _  vinced, though late, of the neceffity” of ſuck. 2 gulation, 


conſented to part with that fatal alurement, & Re they 
c 

and to apply thoie public treaſures to the equipment of their 
navies, . maintenance of their armies, which had, till 

no, even in the moſt perilous times, been laviſhed on poets, 
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Zuch were the diſpoſitions of the Athenians, when the 
King of Macedon'led his ee Scythia. The young Fo 
| ro | 


ince Alexander * who, from the time that Philip fir 
marched againſt Byzantium, was entruſted with the admini- 
ſtration of his government, had, in the abſence of his father, 
wade an expedition againſt the Medareans, a people of 
Thrace, ſubjects of Macedon, who had reyolted from their 
allegiance.” Their chief town he ſtormed, diſperſed the bar- 


bardus inhabitants, in whoſe room he eſtabliſhed a colony 


compoſed of different nations; and ordered, for the future, 
that the town ſhould be called Alexandropolis; fo early had 


he conceived a paſſion for immortalizing his name. And now 


the victorious young prince marched at the head of all the 

noble youth” of Macedon, his companions and officers, to 

J ea He NE one 

As he approached the frontiers of the king of Ver ſthia f, 
to inform 


Philip diſpatched an herald, who was commiſſioned 


that pi inde, that the king of Macedon, hen engaged in the 
ſiege of Byzantium, bad made a yow to Hercules, that he 
would erect a brazen ſtatue to the honour of his divinity, on 
the opening of the Danube. This vow he now prepared to 
perform; and koped, chat his religious intentions would meet 
with no oppoſition on the part of the Scythians. To this in- 
ſididus overture,” which ſeems to be an argument that the ori- 
e eee for this expedition was not extremely well 
founded, Atheas coldly- anſwered, that Philip, if he 
pleaſed, might ſend the ſtatue to him, which he ſhould take 
care to erect in the appointed place, and engage, befides, for 


its ſecurity and continuance, But that, if it was fixed there f 


without the concurrence of the Scythians, he could not give 


| any affurance but that they might melt it down in order to 
point their ſpears and-arrows.”-- This anfwer convinced Phi- 
lip, that Atheas was apprized of his real intentions ; and 


therefore he now prepared to enter Scythia in an hoſtile man- 


C | - Er! 5 7 # 
The people of this country were poor and warlike. They 
had . puthed their ce N conſiderable Wg ' 
but the conquerors of other nations had never been able to 
eitabliſh their power in Scythia. An extraordinary valour, 
robuſt and hardy conſtitutions,. and a frugality almoſt inere - 
dible, in a great meaſure ſupplied thoſe deſekts, under which 
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| formance þ, he afked;with contem 
©. ſhamed to perform 
once te have been engaged. in.diſcourſe on ne of mu 


In; which he was, traged: into. ſome reh Jef ogpaſition to 
- the ſentiments. of t6,comptete a mater 5 forhid 8. 
great. Sir, replied the artiſt with ſpirit. and politeneſs, 


8 "whom hi is. accamphſhments could command nd-: ee His 
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deer Jabogred.from a totel 


9 * 


ignorance. of, edicts lth 
ſome. ſkirmiſhes and xencounters groſe: between ſeveral 


had. the vantage. Some of the Macedonians. were made 


| priſoners, among which number was, Ifmenias , eminent 


4 celebrated through Greece, for his performance; on the 
ute. Such an artiſt was ſure to be received at the court of 


| The. polite arts had 
Jong been LEA of Greece; and Philip, Whoſe garlieſt 
 amwbitipn,: 26. been jalready. obſerved, Was to Make his 
2 5 confi Hate as 4 member of. that bodys juſtly gon- 
ceixed it one effectual method to introduce thoſe aris into Ma- 
92 2 Hb de {ever been one e diſtinckien between 
ecian; 7 arbarian world f. Eloguence, which he 

e 


he is ſaid to have cultivates andidiſplayet! 
to a degree: of. extravagance and pedantry ; and inanwulic 
F a taſte and ſfill much beyond whos be: real pol. 
although on one occaſion, whey his ſon, whoihad:the 
ion, ſeemed. to take a Tet in has: .mv'ical per- 
ether he was not 
ſo well. Y Wit n tot 
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wever, induced the king of Seythia to hear his per- 
ormance: on the flute: but his muſic; was received without 
ſurs r applauſe. Atheas, with acbarbarqus inſenſihility, 


öſerved , . That, t0 his ear the apighing of his mare Was 
| och ger ecable.”, - e 0 N wn. 11 818 Ft Xl wh 
Alt length t armies 'of the two nations met in the open 
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tiot inclined to expoſe his Macedonians to the brutal ferpcity- . 
of their enemy & ; and there fore formed his firſt line entirely | 
f thoſe auxiliaries. which attended. him, archers, Qflingers, 
ind ſuch light-armed forces. . His'phalanx he drew up at the 

rear of 8 with their pikes ſo pointed, as fo threaten death 
to thoſe who mould retreat. Ihe auxiliaries, thus incloſed 
between the enemy and this no les formidable body, were 
_ obliged to exert the utmoſt efforts of vigour and bravery; and, 
at length, broke the Scythian army, after an obſtinate reſſſ- 
2 195 and preat laughter both on one part and the other f. 
Ide victory was complete; and more than twenty thouſand 
_, prifoners ct. 20% RARS ſexes were taken on the Held of bat- 
fle g, It is well known, chat the wives and children of the 
Seythizus attended them to war 3 that they had no general 
* bur their King; wo god but their ford, which was. Iiteraliy 
3 WF objeck of their adoration ; and no country or habitation 
bur the fpot on which, they occaſionally encamped. The Ma- 
cedonians gained a large booty, all of a warlike kind. Gold, 
lver, coſtly vaſes, rich ſtuffs, and all the inſtruments of 
* e en eh wete entirely, unknown in this 
, counery 5. The [poil conſited whol'y of arms, chariots, apd 
twenty 4theufand mares, which were deſtined to ſurniſh the 
Bt ae Rr eng of Pella, where, we are informed by || 
Strabo, Philip kept no leſs than thirty thouſand. mares and 
% ̃ᷣ̃w̃ foo 5G 
This booty, fuch as it was, tempted the Triballi ©, a barba- 
i "op the fame origin with the Illyrians 
., and'Paconiang, aud, whofe, manners differed little from thoſe 
def, Seythia; they had, in appearance, ſubmitted to Phibp, ac- 
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attack, which immediately ſucceeded it, they were totally un · 
repared to repel. Laden with booty, encumbered. by their 
baggage, and incloſed in a narrow and diſadvantageous ſitua- 
tion, they could neither affiſt their fellows, nor defend them- - 
_ſelyes : ſo that this army, which had ſo often been victori- 
dus, was now in. danger of periſhing without glory, without 
tlie opportunity of exerting their valour, and by the hands of 
an enemy contemptible, and unworthy of their ſwords. To 
- Increaſe the confuſion, certain "mercenary Greeks *, now 
in the army of Philip, made the fame demand with the 
_ | Friballi, and drew their ſwords to ſupport. it. In this im- 
minent diſtreſs, Philip ruſhed into the Hear of all the rumult, 
und, where the conteſt was moſt violent, fought for a long 
time with extraordinary valour. - At length dis horſe ſunk 
under bim; and the ſame weapon, which pierced the beaſt; 
Founded the rider alfo dangerouſly in the thigh, who now lay 
_ ſenſeleſs on the earth, ſurrouaded by the enemy. The young 
prince Alexander, who was allo, on this occaſion, diſtinguiſh- 
ing himlelf by acts of valour, flew, with the nobleſt and 
praveſt of his attendants, to the /reſcue of his father. He 
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- * himſelf covered him with his ſhield ; the enemy was driven 
back, and the king conveyed ſafely from the tumult. His 
danger inſpired the Macedonians, with all the fury of revenge, 
ſio that the Triballi were no longer able to ſuſtain their attack. 
'  ; * They fled and difperſed ; but 155 confuſion of the Macedo- 
- + | nians gave them an opportunity of carrying off the greateſt 
.* \ } Philip's wound was attended by no other ill canſequence 
| || bur a lameneſs, with which he continued to be affeQed ; an 
| Inconvenience which, it is pretended, he bore with great im- 
3 3 and that Alexander, on this occaſion, made that 
fand anſwer to his father f! « How can you, Sir, be dif- 
- x pleaſed at an accident, which, at every ftep you” ta ke, 
eld your valdur to remembrange?? e 
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FN cheſe Aiſtant HUG ings in rt Philip had been now 
1 engaged, and which apparently diverted his attention 
from the affairs of Greece, the great objects of his ambition 
were ever preſent to his mind, the ſprings which moved and 
actuated all his conduct. His creatures and partiſans were 
Mill buſily employed to facilicate the'final ſubjection of all the 
Grecian ſtates, by the ſecret power of intrigue; while their 
maſter was engaged in retrieving the glory of his. arms, which 
the efforts of the Athenians, directed by the abilities of Pho- 
ion, had contributed in ſome degree to ſully. In effect, the 
oſtilities of this people, even when conducted by weak and 
daſtardiy commanders, and defeated © by the ſuperior vigour 
and abilities of Philip, yet (if we may believe Demoſthe- 
nes) greatly diſtreſſed and haraſled this prince. Notwithſtand- 
ing all his application to maritime affairs, Macedon could not 
yet boaſt ſo great a naval power as that of Athens. By this 
means, the trade and commerce of his ſubjects had been con- 
 fiderably interrupted ; and the enemy frequently enriched by 
the. ſpoils of his merchants, _— were ever ling a prey to 
their ſhips of wa. 
The fubjeQion of this cole was therefore abſolutely ne- 


5 N to the ſchemes of his ambition; but a fair and popular 


pretence Was 2s neceſſary to juſtify the attempt, and to aſ- 


{ure its fucceſs. The nayal ſuperiority of Athens ſecured 


them from x invaſion by ſea ; and, without the abſolute 
*eoncurrence of the Keie and Theffalians, no attack could 


ne made by land, where theſe people ſerved as a fort of bar- 
riers to Attica. Any open violence, unwarranted by ſome 


pecious. reaſons, any direct infraction of a treaty which ſtill 


15 ormally. ſobſiſted, could not fail to alarm theſe people, who 


were now apparently jealous and diſſatisfied at the ſtill in- 


| creaſing power of Macedon; and might determine. them to 


1 5 W Verte . S no ee n, of eee 


riſe up at once, and oppoſe Philip's entrance into Greece. 
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complaint by which Macedon alone might be affeded could 
have any weight to induce them to unite their arms with an 
ally, to whom they, by this time convinced of his inſincerity, 
were no longer bound by inclination. This prince therefore 
determined, with a true and eonſummate policy, to find out 
fuch a cauſe to juſtify his arms, as might influence. all the 
ſtates of Greece; and to appear, as if he only fulfilled his 
engagements, and afferted the rights of his allies and con- 
federates, while he really gratified his own ambition and re- 
venge. An affected regard to religion had at firſt gained him. 


admiſſion into Greece ; to the ſame pretence he now reſolved 
to recur; and, by the happy expedient of a religious quarrel, 
to effectuate thoſe ſchemes of greatneſs and power, which 


he had hitherto carried on with unwearied vigour The chie£ 
inſtruments of his deſigns, if we may rely on the -repreſen- 


tations of * Demoſthenes, he choſe at Athens, the place where. 
he was moſt openly and ayowedly oppoſed, and where, of 


conſequence, he could be leaſt ſuſpected of finding aſſiſtance. 
Agents thus choſen might ſecurely carry on their intrigues, 


And raife diforders, whole tendency they themſelves might 


not perceive in its full extent; and whoſe ſecret ſprings wuſt 
hie concealed from the Greeks, who could not readily be per- 
ſuaded, that the actions of Athenian citizens were dictated 
by Philip, or calculated to ſerve his purpoſs. 
Theſe, we are told f, were the ſentiments of this prince; 
and that his gold was therefore now liberally diſperſed at 


Athens, to animate the induſtry of a corrupted faction; by 


whoſe intrigues, aſſiſted by tlie unfuſpecting ſeeurity of che 
people, ever ready to forget their danger, the moment that 


their enemy was remeved to any diſtance, Æſchines, Diogne- 

tus, Midias, and Fhraſicles, all favaurers and partiſans of 
the Macedonian, were choſen the repreſentatives and deputies 
of Athens in the great council of Amphictyons þ In theſe 


auguſt characters they repaired to Delphi, where, immediately 


after their arrival, Diognetus and Midias fell ſick;; or, at 


leaſt; pretended ſickneſs, as Eſehines was, by his abilities, 


che firteſt inſtrument of deſigns which they had all concerted ; 
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| who, thus found himſelf poſſeſſed, in effect, of the whole 


tis country. 


management of the deputation, and left at full liberty to 
ſerve the intereſts of a maſter, to whom he had baſely ſold 
It cannot be denied, that too much honour is ſometimes | 
paid to the policy of princes, by aſcribing thoſe events to their 


intrigues and machinations which are oftentimes wholly for- 


tuitous.” But Philip was the prince of all others, of whoſe 


debgnd we way moſt een judge by appearances. | Hisreſt- 


leſs and turbulent ambition, his well-known vigilance, faga- 
city, and penetration, gaye weight to the repreſentations of 
Demoſthenes, even when the facts were recent, and might 
have been ftriftly ſcrutinized, and examined in all their cir- 
cumftances. ' And we, of theſe later ages, may perhaps'ſafcly. - 
repard thoſe repreſentations, as ſomething more than the ar- 
tifices'of party; and, not without reaſon, aſcribe thoſe evento 


to inkrigue and deſign, which are now to be explained; and 


* 


che end, produced the total ſubverſion of 


which, though at firſt ſeemingly inconſiderable, yet regularly 
and uniformly wrought the great purpoſes of. Philip, and, 4 
berry and 

e HH 1 = | 5 4 ; 5 En ; 
But it is here previouſly neceſſary to engage the attention 
of the reader to a part of the ancient hiftory of Greece *, 
which hath exercifed the learned, in order to clear up the 


difficulties with which it appears to be embarraſſed f, but 
. which the preſent purpoſe requires to be only related 


fly; 5 ? # . FA 3 5 
= eleven the town of Delphi and the ſea, was a certain 
diftrict, called the Cirrhacan plain, which, in ancient times, 
had been poſſeſſed by the people of Cirrha'f, a town upon 
the gulph of Corinth; and by the Acragallidae, a neighbour- 
ing people of Phocis. Cirrha, by the conveniency of its har- 
bour, foon became the ſeat of afuenece, which, of conſe- 
13 the inhabitants with exalted ideas of their 
ww importance. Their neighbours they treated with con- 
retnpt, and tometimes opprefled by their tyranny 8 in de. 
kane of the order of the Amphi hene which: exctnpred all 
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oracle they had again recourſe, to be informed of the fina 
' 3fuc-of this tedious quarrel; and to obtain ſome declaration 
which might invigorate. their drooping cqurage e. The 
,  * anſwer, as reported by ſchines and Payſanias, with ſome 
{mall difference of expreſſion, but the fame in ſenſe and real 
purport, was delivered in the following manner 


{ 


1 ſnall. thoſe towers their ancient pride maintain; 
Nor force nor valour &er that rampart gain 
Till Amphytritè, queęn of azure waves, fs 


_ - +. The hallow'd lands of ſow'reign Phoebus laves ; 
Till round his ſeat her threat'ning ſurges roar, 
And burſt tumultuous on the ſacred ſhore, '* 


L \ 


This anfwer did not contribute to leſſen the perplexity of the 
Amphictyons, as it was not. eaſy to conceive how'the lands, 
Which ſurrounded the temple, and were conſidered; as the 

— portion of the god, could poſſibly be waſhed by the fea, from 
_ which they were at a confiderable diſtance. On the other 
hand, it ſerved to elevate the people of C:rrha, who regarded 
it as a formal declaration that their city was impregnable f. 

But, unhappily for them, the fagacity of Solon ' relieved 

tze beſiegers from their diſtreſs. He adviſed them to 

___ . declare all the lands of Cirrha as conſecrated to Apollo, 

ny that ſo the hallowed' territory wight really extend to the 

| Poſey an be really waſhed by the ſea. The expedient. 
| was approved of; and now the only queſtion was, how the 

might accelerate the conqueſt af a city, which heaven 
© Had, as it were, delivered into their power. The means for 
this purpoſe were alſo ſuggeſted by Solon. He found out 

a private aqueduct, which conveyed a confiderable quantity of 

| Water into Cirrha. A branch of the river Pliſtus, the ſource 

of this ſupply, he turned off into a baſon provided for its re- 

. ception, and there impregnated it with the roots of helle- 

boxe 1. The river, thus endued with all the purgative qua- 

lity of thie plant, he again reſtored to its ancient channel. 


: The beficged, who, in this interval, had laboured under many 
difficulties from the want of their uſual ſupply, and were now 


- 
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delighted to find their river once more running through their 
city, drank of theſe medicated waters with the utmoſt cager- 
neis, which haffled all their valour, and obliged them to 
däeſert their poſts. In theſe circumſtances, the behegers 
made a general aſſault, and, with eaſe, became maſters of a 
town which had ſo long braved all their efforts. Cirrha was 
paillaged, burnt, and deſtroyed; and thoſe of its inhabitants, 
whom the ſword had ſpared, were reduced to lavery. Their 
port was demoliſhed, their territory dedicated to the god, 
and all the Amphictyons engaged, by a molt ſoleinn oath,” 
never to cultivate this diſtrict, never to ſuffer it to be cultiya- 
ted); but to aſſiſt the deity, and ſupport the rights and privi-' 
leges of the conſecrated land, with all their power. To 
render this obligation ſtill more awful, the following 
dreadful imprecations were add!: 
de If any people, city, community, or private perſons ſhall 
preſume to violate this oath, may they be devoted to the ven- 
geance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provi- 
dent! May their lands never produce their fruits ! May 
their wives, inſtęad of a natural offspring, bring fort horrid .. 
monſters ! May their herds be curſed. with unnatural bare 
renneſs! May all their attempts in war, all their tranſacti- 
ons in peace, be for ever blaſted and defeated F May total 
ruin for ever purſue them, their families and their deſcen-- 
dants ! and may they never appeaſe the offended” deities, 
Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva! but may all their 
ſacrifices and offerings be for ever rejected oo 
The determination of the Amphictyons was at firſt 'ob= 
ſerved with the attention uſually paid to all new regulations, 
till time began, by degrees, to wear off the tertor of theſe 
imprecations. A ſuperſtition, | which tended to deprive _ 
_ , mankind of their natural rights, of the comforts and neceſ- 
ſaries of life, and the rewards of human induſtry, was oblig=' - + 
eld to yield to temporal convenience f. At firſt the port of 
Cirrha was reftored, as the ſervice of the god itſelf ſeemed ty = 
require, that ſuch a proviſion ſhould be made for the te- 
'\ 3 _ Cception of thoſe votaries who viſited his temple. At tength' 
tze Locrians, who inhabited Amphiſſa, poſſeſſed themſelves 
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of. the conſeerated_land, exacted all the ancient duties from 
thoſe to whom the port afforded an accommodation, which | ' 

they repaired and kept in order, without regard to the de- p 
Frees and reſolutions of old times, now generally conſidered fa 

28 obſolete and fabulous. A long and peaceable. poſſeſhon 

_ {ſeemed to have obliterated all remembrance of their uſurpa- 5 

_- tion, Which the Greeks juſtly regarded as a common advany 0 

; tage, and paid without repining, for the convenience of an G 

. Harbour that rendered their approach to Delphi ſecure and F 

Duck es the ſituation of affairs, when Zſchines and his te 

| ' &olleagues appeared in the council of the AmphiQyons ; and of 

| ſuck, probably, might they have for ever remained, had not 

craft and policy found it convenient to aſſume the ſemblance p 

of religion, and to veil their black deſigns under an affecta- . 

ijon of piety and holy zeal. But now Efokines was duly in- 

rutted and prepared to tranſact his maſter's buſineſs. * Con- by 

efts and. diſputes. were to be raiſed among the Greeks ; and th 

. axe. was taken, that the ſeeds ſhould, e already ſown. As, | V. 

tie Amphictyons were at this time employed in repairing the 16 

' _ temple, and replacing the offerings which the Phocians had 
| tempred. in the late ſacred war, certain golden ſhields-were. 'in 


8 


Taken by the Athenians from the Medes and I HEEANS, when, i « 
- they fought, againſt Greece. Theſe were hung up in the temple - 
Dekore the regular conſecration of the offerings, which was 7 
* | but that the Thebans muſt be highly provoked by this invi- Ii 
dus memorial of their old diſgrace,” it. wasimmediatels Ml 
| whiſpered, that the Amphilſacans, out of their regard to 
+. Thebes, had determined to moe the council, that a fine of _ 0 
T an the people of Athens, for,” ' WY & 

ius prematurely depgfiting their offering. At this report, — 

the Athenian deputies exprefſed the utmoſt altoniſhment and | + 
denz and Fſchines, "who was left ſolely to manage the, _ ve 
e his ſais, wasearneſlly prefied by his colleagues to, MK », 
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kum KING OF MACEDON. 37 
This partifan now ruſhes into the aſſembly of the Amphic- | 


pon and with all the appearance of a true patriot zeal, 


egins a formal defence of the Athenians &, before any accu . 


ſation had been regularly brought againſt them. Here he is 
immediately interrupted by a citizen of Amphiſſa, who, with 
an impatience and reſentment which might have been entirely 


the effect of art, inveighs loudly againſt Athens: « Ye 


Greecians,” faith he 4, * had ye the leaſt ſhare of wiſdom, 


you could not ſuffer the yery name of the Athenian people 


to be mentioned at this time, but muſt drive them from the 


temple, as accurſed and devoted wretches, who in defiance 


oi all laws divine and human, preſumed to ſupport the ſacri- 
lege of the Phocians, and to affociate with theſe exeetable 


profaners of Apollo, themſelves no leſs execrable and pro- 
. 3” W % . | N x « ns ö . $ 8 FR. PEN 
ane. GR 


 Zichiaes had now a fair opportunity of raiſing eommotions, 


by appearing only intereſted for his country,” and zealous for 


the glory and defence of Athens, With a paſſionate wafmth 


which is frequently the effect of artifice as well as that of | 
ile al patriotiſm, and which is moſt likely to deceive, and more 


particularly in popular aſſemblies, by being conſidered as the 
indication of ſincerity , and the overflowings of an heart 


{Elf to the aſſembly in the following manner: 


& 


honeſtly affected, this maſter of intrigue now addreſſed him- | 


* 


liberty. Who art thou, abandoned wretch, who thus pre- 
ſumeſt to vent thy hateful malice againſt this illuſtrious peo- 
ple ? Haſt thou not heard, art thou inſenſible of, our merit, 


1ude and brutal as thou art? Or, what demon hath poſſefled 
thy mind, and driven thee to this extravagance? But ſay, 
ye Grecians, ſhall men, who never knew the exalted plea- * 


ſures of renown. and glory, be fuffered to tear from us the 
venerable memonals of thoſe virtues which our anceſtors ſo 


1 obly, ſo greatly diſplayed ? Shall men, themſelves pollu- 
> ceſtruCtion by the moſt awful 


ted by ſacrilege, devoted t 
# D- m. pro ron. ſect. 48. N 1 
2 2 * 58 3 i R a b 4 ? þ 

| 1 3 


* 


„With horror and indignation do J hear this opprobrious 
treatment of a people renowned and dignified by great acti- 
ons ; the acknowledged guardians and proteQors of Grecien 
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denunciations of vengeance; preſume to accuſe the Athenians 


of profanation * 2 15 Look don ye reverend guardians of 
religion, defenders of the rights of Apollo; look down on 


that plain which there lies before you ; thoſe lands from an- 
cient times dedicated to the god. Behold how they are now 


eccupied and cultivated by the Amphiſſaeans: ſee what build- 
ings they have there erected. Behald that port, which the 


religion of our anceſtors conſigned to deſolation, is now, by 
.  thoſe- impious men, rebuilt and fortified. Tou fee your- 
ſelves, and need not any teſtimony from me, that they have 


exacted duties; and raiſed large ſums of wealth, from that 
accurſed harbour. Let me intreat your attention, while the 
oracle, the awful mandate of Apollo, is recited, which firſt 


. determined the fate of this diſtrict. You hear the voice of 


Heaven claiming and hallowing theſe lands. Hear now the 


ſolemn oath and dreadful imprecation of our - anceſtors. 


; Thus did theſe pious Greeks engage to affert the rights, and 
- defend the cauſe, of the god, Shall their poſterity” forget 


thoſe religious engagements ?-. Shall thoſe tremendous curſes 


be ſupinely diſregarded, or impiouſly braved and deſpiſed, 
© In this aſſembly? For myſelf, for my country, for my chil- 
_ dren, for my family, I hear declare, that we will afhiſt the 


deity, and maintain the. privileges of the conſecrated land: 


and purſuant to the tenour of this oath, with all our ſtrongeſt 
efforts, with all the powers of foul and body, diſcharge that 


ſacred duty which we owe to Heaven. Do you, ye Greci- 
ans, determine as you pleaſe. Four religious rights are pre- 
pared; your victiins ſtand before the altars; you are pre- 


paring to offer up your ſolemn prayers, for bleffings on your- 
ſelves, and on your countries. But oh conſider with what 


voice, with what heart, with what front, with what confi- 


dence, can you breath out your petitions, if you ſuffer thoſe 
ſactilegious men, whom you have thus devoted and accurfed, 
_ to eſcape with impunity. The terrible impreeation is not 
conceived in dark or doubtful terms. No; the curſe extends 


not only to theſe impious profaners, but to all thoſe who 


ſuffer their profanation to paſs unrevenged. Hear the very 
terms. Theſe are the words with which the awful and af. 
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: ſolting form is cloſed : Mey thoſe ach permit abi 
 unpuniſhed, never offer up an acceptable ſacrifice 10 pee af f 


Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provident ; but may a 
their "offerings and rehgious rites be "oo ever cette ant. 
abborred 1 . 

Having thus b the AitiphiQtyons *, Nichte re- 
tired, and gave the creatures of Macedon an opportunity of _ 


fomenting the diſorders now excited. A general murmur - 
firſt roſe in the afſembly, which was inſtantly. ſucceeded by 
violent tumult and confuſion. The men who were (entruſted 


with the ſecret of the whole tranſaction, and many honeſt - 


and undeſigning members of the council, whoſe real regard 


to the religion of their country was now alarmed and offend- 
ed, declared loudly for the intereſts of Heaven, and the ne- 
celliſty. of ſupporting the rights of Apollo. The Amphiſ- 
ſaeans, on their part, had ſtrenuous advocates, prompted 
intereſt or policy; and the different parties maintained the 
conteſt with equal heat and violence, for the greateſt part 
of that day. At length the ſentiments of religion prevailed, 


and proclamation was made to this effect : „ That all, in- 


habitants of Delphi, both ſlaves and freemen, above the age 
of ſixteen, - ſhould,” the next morning, repair with ſpades, _ 
mattocks, and axes, to the Thytacum, a place adjacent to 
the Cirrhacan plains.” And, by a ſecond proclamation, all 
the hieromnemons and pylagorae were enjoined to aſſemble at 
the ſame place, in order td aſſiſt the god, and defend the 


conſecrated ground: and it was declared, that the repreſen- 


tatives of any ſtate, who ſhould abſent themſelves on this oc - 
caſion, were to be excluded from the tem ple, and deelared 


obnoxious to mw ai, 0D denounced 7 the "HOPES: 


ti D335 05 et 


Early the next t morning che amphicyeis; aul ll the in- 


habitants of Delphi, appeared at the place appointed by the 
ee ene and from thence proceeded to the Cirrhacan | 


plain. Full of a religious fervour, and, probably, ſtill fur- 
ther inflamed by ſome deſigning leaders, who could well af- 


ſume the appearance of zeal and piety, and were well ac- 
e with the influence and 8 of ſuch an e 
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.* heinous: aggravation of their impiety *, and greatly inereaſed 
the general clamour and diſorder. The next morning Cotty- 


5 


A 
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theſe-men ſell inſtantly to ee tige burning, and 1 


| in the harbour, the houſes, and all the effects and poſſeſſions 


which the labour and induſtry of the Amphiſſacans had pro- 


glnced ; and were now preparing to retire, with the compla- 


ceucy and latisfaction of men conſcious of having aſſerted the 
cauſe of heaven; when the inhabitants of Amphiſſa, who 


were but ſixty ſtadia diſtant from Delphi, appeared in arms 
to defend their property, and furiouſſy attacked the Delphi- 


ans. Some of the venerable body of the Amphictyons be- 
came, their priſoners, and all the others were obliged to 
provide for their ſecurity, by a nine, retreat into the 
town. a 

This action of the Amphiſtaeans was conſidered as an 


phus, the preſident of the Amphictyonic council, ee 
an aſſembly, compoſed not only of the uſual repreſentafives:of 
the ſeveral ſtates, but alſo of all the Greeks who came to of- 
fer ſacrifices, or to conſult. the oracle, who were all conſidered 


as guardians of the temple, and entitled to ſhare in the 
tranfactions of the council. Ia this aſſembly, where the 
numbers muſt greatly have increaſed the tumult, the fevereſt 
invectives were uttered againſt the Amphiſſaeans, and much 
praiſe of the dignity and piety of Athens. The reſult of their 
deliberations was to enter into a reſolution, that the heirom- 
nemons ſhould afſemble at a time appointed, previous to the 
next ordinary convention at Thermopylae, with a decree pre- 
pared in due form, ſpecifying the/puniſhment to be inflicted 
, on the Amphiſſaeans, for their crimes committed againft tho 


god, the conſecrated land, and the Amphictyons. 
Z#ſchines now returned with bis colleagues to dies 15 


where he made a full relation of his conduct to the affembly, 


| | and produced the decrees and reſolutions of the Amphictyonic 


council. The people, who, in general, ſaw; nothing more 
in theſe tranſactions than an extraordinary zeal and atten- 
tion to religion, applauded their deputies, and breathed the 
utmoſt indignation at the impiety of the Amphiſſacans. But 
Demoſthenes, who 1 e the e oy a re- 
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feiows quarrel, and, perhaps, ſaw thiongh the whole de- 
fign, aud all the ſecret ſprings by which theſe commotions 


were raiſed and actuated, loudly expreſſed his diffatisfaQtion ; 
and endeavoured to inſpire the aſſembly with ſuſpicions of the | 
integrity of their Amphictyons, and with diſpleaſure at their 
conduct, in embroiling the ſtates of Greece in an unſeaſona- 
ble quarrel, founded on obſolete traditions, and. calculated 
ka weaken and diſunite them, and to give the common enemy 


9 9 of eftabliſhing his power on their diviſions &. 
at: the cauſe of religion was fair and popular, and had 


greater influence on the multitude than his remonſtrancesg 
which were conſidered; as the mere effect of envy and private 


pique, and which his rival orator took care to repreſent as the 
conſequence of a ſectet engagement with .the mphiſſacans, 


by which: they bound themſelves to Pay him twenty minae | 


early, beſides one thouſand drachmae in N to oblige 
3 to luppoxt their intereſt at Athens. 


In the ſenate Demoſthenes was more Enourably received 
and heard with a julter attention. Here, political motiren 


had a greater weight ; and the conſequences of every mea 
ſure were -conlidered with greater caution and temper. 


Here, then, the.repreſentations of this vigilant and ſagacious 
ſtateſman had their due effect. He prevailed to have a de- 


cree paſſed, (to which, either the deference due to the _ 
nion of the {enate, or, as Aſchines repreſents i it, the arti 


of Demoſthenes in n taking the opportunity of a thin aſſembly , |. 
procured. the confirmation of the people) to the following 


effect : 


5 Reſolvee, That all Gon perſons who ſhall be deputed by. 
alf here of Athens, as their heromnemons and pylagorae * 


ercafter repair to the general council of the Amphic- 


tyons at the times of {ha and appointed by our anceſtors: and 
chat the faid perſons ſhall not have any intercourſe with the 
exttagrdinary council now to be convened; nor ſhare in their 
debates, Progcedings, decrees, or any ol their tranſactions 


whatever,” 5 


Thus the final determination of the Arhertane 1 was, in of 
fect LY to ee the ee 905 their e r and 
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to proteſt againſt all the conſequences of their mif- 
guided and intereſted zeal. In obedience to che refolution of 
the ſtate, Æſchines and his colleagues remained at Athens, 


_ while all the other reprefentatives of the Greeks, except thoſe 


of the Thebans, (who were poſſibly by this time made to fear, 
that theſe' commotions had been really raiſed by Philip for 


His own purpoſes) aſſembled at the time appointed for the 
- extraordinary council. In this aſſembly it was unanimouſly 


reſolved, that the Amphictyons ſhould declare war © againſt 


the Locrians of Amphiſſa *. And Cottyphus, who is called 


both an Arcadian and Pharfalian, and who poſſibly was born 


in one of thofe countries, and engaged in the ſervice of the 


other, was appointed general of. the Amphictyonic army. 
This man, who was either in the intereſt” of Philip, and 


Privy to his deſigns, or not poſſeſſed of the qualifications ne- 


ceſſaty for conducting and bringing this war to a ſpeedy iſſue, 


eq 


acted without vigour or. refoluticn; and, inftead of improv- 
ing the advantages he obtained in ſome flight hoſtilittes, en- 


| tered into a treaty with the people of Amphiſſa f. A ſine 


was impoſed on them, for the payment of which'a ſufficient 
time was allowed: the moſt culpable of their citizens were 
baniſhed ; and others, who were ſaid to have diſavowed the 


fac rilege of their countrymen, reſtored to their poſſeſſions, 


from 'wiich they had been driven by the oppoſite faction. 


But, initead of conforming to the ternis and conditions of this 


treaty, the Locrians, who only fought to gain time, end might 


| have been privately. ſpirited up to a further oppoſition; re- 
fuſed abſolutely to pay che fine impoſed on them, recalled the 
men whom the Amphictyons had baniſhed, drove out thoſe 


' who had been recalled, and ſtill continued to oceupy and to 
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cultivate the conſecrated lands. Care was taker” to repreſent 
this their conduct, with all the neceffary aggravations; at the 
next general council; and this produced'the following reſo- 
lution, which hath all the appearance of moderation, but 
might have been entirely catculated” for raiſing new commo- 


tions, and for carrying on one uniform deſign in favout of 
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«© In the pontificate of Clinagoras *, at the general aſſembly 


of the Amphietyons, held in the ſpring, It is Reſolved, by 
the pylagorae, and the aſſeſſors in the ſaid aſſembly, That, 


whereas the people of Amphiſſa continue to profane the con- 
ſccrated lands, and do at this time actually occupy them by 


tillage and paſture :—the pylagorae and aſſeſſors ſhall repair 


to the ſaid lands, and determine the boundaries by pillars; 
ſtrictly enjoining the people of Amphiſſa to ceaſe from ſuch 
violation for the future.“ 7 8 8 ES 


1 4 1 


The Amphictyons, therefore, again viſited theſe lands; 


and were again repulfed by the Amphiſſaeans , who wounded 
| Cottyphus, and put his attendants to flight. And now the 
grand deſign, which Philip's agents had been ſo long concert- 


ing, became ripe for execution. This new outrage increaſed 
the clamour and indignation of the aſſembly , where there 


were numbers of Philip's. creatures, who knew how to im- 


prove this happy opportunity. They roſe up, and inveighed 


againſt the ſaerilegious profaners of divine things, with all 


the warmth which a true regard to religion raiſes, and which 
hypocriſy. can frequently aſſume; they mentioned the late 


ineffectual meaſures which had been purſued to reduce thoſe 


wretches to the due ſubjeAion z they lamented, in apathetic 
manner, the great and heavy expence with which the 


righteous cauſe, now undertaken by the Amphictyons, muſt 
neceſſarily, be attended; the remiſſneſs and Infenſibility of ſe- 
veral people who had hitherto neglected the defence of the 


temple, and from whom no vigorous and effectual aſſiſtance 


they owed. to heaven, that they might not fall under thoſe dire 
curſes by which they and their poſterity were bound, they 
were now to apply to ſome powerful inſtrument of the divine 
vengeance,. who might prove able and well-diſpoſed to take 
up arms in defence of Apollo, and to fupport the authority of 
the great and auguſt council of Greece. There is a prince, 


taid they, whoſe zeal for the gods, whoſe tender regard to the 


honour of the ſacred ſhrine, have been already approved and 
acknowledged. Philip king of Macedon is now returning 


Demo. in Cteſ. ſeck. 31. 7 V 
* 


eee hep expected for the future. Upon the whole, they de- 
' elared, that, in order to diſcharge thoſe ſacred duties Which 
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The inferior ftates of Greece, and aff thoſe whoſe ſfmpf. 
cixy and weaknefs rendered chem infenifible to the defigns 
no forming by Philip, entirely approved of this act of the 
Amphictyons; and of the noniination of à prince to the 


„ i irn Ab Ri TH 
tom his conqueſt of Scythia. | He hath piety to prompt Fin; 


and force to enable him to aſſert our cauſe; To him, there- 


fore, whom the gods ſeem to point out as the great defendet 
of religion; let this our cauſe be committed; ' — 


4 + 


Theſe ſentiments were echbed through the aſſemhly by the 


friends of Macedon ; and the tumult kept up to drown all 
dhe remonſtrances of caution and policy. The ſuſpicious and 
- wary were diſcouraged and infulted; the undefigning were 
- deceived ; and thus, on this fatal day, fadion, corruption, 
fupineneſs, inattention; and weakneſs, all conſpired to give 
che deadly wound to Grecian liberty, by the following de- 


cree, which was now paſſed in due form: 


« In the pontificate of Clinagoras, in the general aſſembly 


held in the ſpring.— Whereas the people of Amphiſfa bare 
| cantoned out among themſelves the conſecrated lands, have 
decupied them by tillage and paſture, and, when filmmoned 


to deſiſt from fuch profapation; roſe up in arms: and forcibly 
repelled the general council of Greece, wounding ſome of 
the members, and particularly Cottyphus the Arèadian, ge- 


Beral of the Amphictyons It is therefore Reſolved by the 
_ pylagorac; the aſſeſſore, and the general aſſembly, that a de- 


utation ſhall be bent to Philip king of Macedon, inviting kim 
do aſſiſt Appolls and the AmphiQyons, and to xepel the out- 


| rages of the impious Amphiſſacans 7 and farther to declare, 
dat he is conſtituted by all the Greeks; members of the 
Council of the Amphictyo 


. 8 8, general and commander of theit 
forces, with full and tes power 90. en a. 


This welcome invitation and commithori #, the fruit of all 


© his fecret practices, Philip received in L hrace, white be was 
pet on his return to Macedon. He bowed; with ar affected 
reverence, to the venerable council, and declared his readi- | 


neſs to execute their orders. 


command of their forces, eminent vnd_Iſuitrious for his 
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At Apitin and ät Athens, this event was conſidered in a dif- 
ferent manner. "The firſt of theſe” people; thoug gh poſſeſſed 
M but 2 {mall rt of their ancien Thantridſs,” fe ve t Krill ce. 
rained their pride, and ſeem to have looked. with 2 Tfullen 18 , 
Peron, at the honours paid to Macedon. The Atherdane 
been long taught to dread the policy of Philip F and had 
8 their Kerns: popular. leader, Who Tepeatedly: urged the 
1415 ity 'of ſuſpicion and vigilance ; fepreſented all de 
725 rranſations j in the Am 45 council as che effects 
f 1 Philip's intrigues, and his defigtis againſt Greece in ge- 


neral, but more e n "the welfare and Rberty 
.bf Athens. hos 88 8 32341851 4 


* 
. 44 


l 


ED 1 all "ihe venerstion * to 2555 ictates 'of "atoll 
e 


me to oppoſe. the. king of Macedon, the deſtined avant 
fs divine juſtice ? *, 11 people were .exhorted not to ſuffer 
Ez riful and deſigning. ,orators,” and popular leaders, to ſeduda 


5 tuo one penny Crocs to rn Wa though 


he goa Penis 01 his wang of Op Tig! too 5 — 9 58 
. Probably intended to-mark out Demoithenes. | But when the 

1 oracle Wag Tead ii the eee and vaxiouſly interpreted Ace 
- cording to the di | 


Ae and leaders; Phoc 
; | | ſeverity _ which. arofe /from'a 1 
Tenſe , of. their errors, a patriot. zcal for reformation, 
555 18 af.c once. put an end to all are about the a 
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A A particular event now gave yew occaſion to Philip's agents 
to confaund the minds of the people with ſuperſtitious fears #, 
The great myſteries of. Ceres were celebrated with all the 
uſual ſolemnity ; and a number of the initiated perſons, who 
were gonſidered as the peculiar favourites of heaven, died ſud- 
.denly, during the courſe of their ceremonies and religious 
Hites. This was reported, and received at Athens, with gene- 
| ral conſternation, as ominous and portentous. It was imme- 
diately propoſed to ſend a deputation to Delphi, to conſult 
the god on this de een a deſign which Demol⸗ 
thenes juſtly conſidered as intended to gain ſome new decla- 
rations from the prieſteſs in ſavour of the Macedonian in- 
tereſt; and which he therefore determined to oppoſe. My 
cCountrymen, ſaid he, “it is to no purpoſe to conſult the oracle 
at this time. We cannot obtain the real. and genuine dictates 
of Apollo. It is very plain, by thoſe pretended oracles which 
have been already reported to us, that the Pythian prieſteſs 
ſpeaks as Philip dictates; that ſhe is ſecretly influenced by 
him, and devoted to his ſervice.” This ſentiment he expreſſed 
+ by an axtißcial phraſe, Le philippizes, ' which ſtruck 
the imagination, and pleaſed the taſte of the people, 'a never- 
1 fading method of influencing and prevailing in the affem- . 
A N In the mean time f, Philip prepared to act in that character 
5 74s with which he was now inveſted. He ſet fail for Greece with 
A a numerous fleet, but ſoon learned that Chares and Proxenus 1, 


the Athenian commanders, were prepared to oppoſe his 
_ . defcent with a ſuperionr naral force. An engagement might 
hazard the ſucceſs of his preſent deſign, or at leaft retard it; 
and therefore he determined to have recourſe to artifice, 'in 
- order toextricate himſelf from the prefent” difficulty. He 
_ + diſpatched a light veſſel from his fleet, with letters directed 
de Amppazer, informing him, that certain commotions had 
Fried . Thrace , which obliged the king to appear imme- 
rr 2 ; 1 VEAL Aion eee 
tei zn chat country, and added orders and directions ſui- 
ee ſuch a deſign. The better to conceal his Rratagem, 
bas ald addrefſed ſame letters to his queen Ohympias. The 
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veſſel, as was intended, fell into the enemy's hands ; the 
pretended diſpatches were ſent to Athens, and there open“ 
ed (the queen's letters only excepted, which this polite peo- 
| ple ſeut back in che condition in which they were received). 
The admirals were ordered to quit their ſtation, and to ſteer 
towards the ' Cherſoneſus z and thus was Philip ſuffered to 
land unmoleſted. The forces. of his, own kingdom were 
more than ſufficient to reduce the Amphiſſacans : but under 
pretence of giving à greater ſolemnity to the execution of 
the Amphi yonic decree; he reſolved to ſummon: all thoſe 
people who ſent repreſentatives to that council to attend his 
: eh and to aſſiſt him in inflicting the puniſhment due 
to ſacrilege. Thus he could diſtinguiſh his adherents from 
thoſe who ſecretly envied his power, or openly oppoſed his 
n inteteſt; and render the latter odious to the reſt of Greece, 
as men who deſerted or oppoſed. the cauſe of Heaven. The 
| Thebans firſt received his ſummons, and received it with the 
: tel aper of a people; who repented of their engagements 
1 with Macedon, and envied the greatneſs of Philip f. They - 
44 firſt declined to concur, with him, which produced the 
_ following invitation to the people of Peloponneſus 
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Philip king of Macedon, to the. magiſtrates:.atid 
* »,- © © counſellors of the confederated people of Pelo- 
hk. ll it , ˙•½ . 


; Nee „ „„ do oc a bee | 

is 45 2 3 F ik Am. 
_*« phifſa,. profanely. commit . butrages on the temple, o 

# | i Apel fa. Delphi, and lu an. hoſtile manner invade, 
bs and make depredations in the ſacred territory; 
1 know pe, that we have reſolved, in conjuncton wih 
ed you, to aſſert the rights of the god, and to oppoſe 
410 | I theſe impious wretches, who have thus preſumed, to Violate 
50 all that is accounted ſacred among men. Do you' therefore . 
1 meet me in arms at Phocis, with proviſions for forty days, 
4 _ © within chis preſent month called by us Loiis, by the Athe- 
he I - * niahs, Boedromion 3 and, by the Corinthians, Panemus: | 
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| Such as DG us ; ſhall be: duly. 3 and all 3 


* purſued with their concurrence ; they, who refuſe won 


=: * ence to theſe orders, ſhall be puniſhed. Farewel.” 


| The Thebana;who: were tene Convernidl; in ates menaces 


F with which this letter! is concluded, were now conſiderably 


Embarraſſed and divided by their jealoufies and apprehenſions, 


; | They, FRE hea rtily-weary of their engagements with Philip : 


they dreaded,” as well as-envied, the mcreaſe of his power 


.” : could all their phelgm and flowneſs prevent them from 


receiving that the e of ow” Amphiſſaceans was, 
by: no means, an object adequate to the gr gres eatneſs of all 
theſe military preparations. | On the other nd, they had 
ever affected, when their intereſt: demanded: it, an implicit 


' obedience to the determinations of the Amphictyonic yo: 


eil, and could not now, either with deceney or ſafety, | 
"pear to forget the veneration due to that afſembly .; 1 5 
therefore,: determined to ſend a body” of infantry to the ap- 


pointed Place of rendezvous, under the command of Proxe- 
nus, one of - their generals, who bee: the penſioner of Philip. 
The Lacedaemonians, on their par cre rm th in the re- 


| - 8 


ſalutzon of detaching e enti theſe affairs, 
and having. no; ſhare, in the diſ N ; ns the uſual 
' commotions aroſe in the affeml Bly. and the ſeveral parties 
and popular leaders exerted all their zeal to influence and di- 


1 2 ic]; rent the public -councils'} Demoſthenes inveighed with his 
ufſunal forec and energy 0 0 Philip, and his pernicious de- 
my 


+Nigns'; and, prot 
a Macedon, br aCfing 


5 2 his zeal, or by. ſecert 


tives of intere people to o ſe the of 
"Ma r tins W . to diſap- 


_ pant . the 8 ſchemes of this ptince, who had now 
ound a/ ſpecious but inſidious pretende for ravaging, and deſ- 
dying, and ſubvertiag, _ ſtates of Greece, and cſtablithing 


» 


that power and ſovereigniy, which had ever been the darling 
object of his wines. ante, on the other hand, inſiſted 
oñ the odiouſnefs and danger of ſuch a meaſure, which no 

On py "_ ga. who was not — pal 
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prevented him from attacking 
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by the Am hifſzeans : and that eyen, ſuppoſin the preſent 
by: to be Fg: more than a pretence; yet it was Aue wesen 
who had moſt reaſon to dread the conſequences of it & 
the were the people more immediately threatened by: the Ma- 
.cedonian arms, 21 
Perhaps it would have bern moſt eniddin for” the Atheni- 
ans to have imitated. the example bf Lacedaemon on mis de- 
"cafion... They could, have mrade no effeckual oppohtion to 
'Philip, within the concurrence and affiftaiice of Ng Greeks ; 
and, Although, by remaining quiet, they bh & not "have © 
Noir ſtate, uch an attack 
.would not haye been ſupppreed'by* any A aufible plea and 
"might have ſpirited up ſome 1 oppoſition in tlie other 
rates of Greece + But unhappily they choſe (and it muſt be 
acknowledged at Demoſthenss ſcemg to have determined - 
1 755 to this c ie) the moſt odious and dangerous ſtep that 
could poffiblj have been taken.” Without daring to remain 
quiet, or marching with all their force to repel what they 
affected to conſider as an inyaſjon of their « country 3 without 
"endeavouring to ftrengthen themſelves by the'! concurrence 


ok any other power; they hired out à body of ten - thouſand 


foreign troops to the Amptuſſaenns, under the command of 
Charidemus; and thus incurred- the cenfure 20 b 
deo ent and deprived, their ſtate of à conſiderable part o 


its ſecurity, without Uiſtrefling « or checking the | Ce of the 
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heir ineffectual reinforcement, together: ith the "i 
eat elf befoin the Mivedoniant,”-who Puriaed: ther, 


| ern where they found an caſy admittattee H. Phi- 
| 11 , haying | inn bers, a . chere, and made uch diſpo- 


ble to the A 


12 E. might be ag. \mphict ons, proceeded 


a to iþ 3 through the adjacent fiſtricte. 7 — other 


853 Sho Were accufed of Natl 28 5 facriege. of Am- 
5 la,” were Abenden r or raged — foundations. Thus 


4 uch che honvur öf the god, and 1 the / great 


Fe required; for of whom Philip {ills àffechecb the 
e N and no doubt, took cate to inſpire the 
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Greeks with 3 ſihtiments of Athens, and 1 95 48 
tachment to Amphiſſa, and to diſplay every ching Excepu- 
onable and unpopular in the conduct of that ſtate. 
Theſe events naturally raiſed the utmoſt terror and con- 
. fuſion, in that community, here good or bad advices were 
ever received with an extravagance of triumph or coaſterna. 
tion. The people were firmly convinced &, that the victo- 
rious army was now ready tc appear in the (erricories of Attica, 
with fire and ſword, under the retence 'of completing. the 
;yengeance_. of the god. ; To gain a httle time, in order to 
collect their force, and to prevail on ſome other Grecian 
+ cities. to afliſt thera, i in this their .Extremiry, ſeemed now the 
ny meaſure. which. the Athenians could. purſue; and for 
this purpoſe. it was reſolyed' to- {end an embalfy to Philip, i in 
order 60 demand a; (truce 3 though as. jet. the war was not de- 
clared in due form, either on ode or the” other fide. The K. 
es for. this.em enhally. was eines in the hein terms: 
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13 e fifth, day of the month Elap ebolion, the Ereckhian 
8e 7 tribe ee the ſenate and ee Lane to e | 
Eble” oy; ee Fe =} [+ Wc] e 23 


4213" ® Phil. . 9 hath poſſes himfelf of be e 
cities, and demoliſhed others, and is actually preparing, to 
4 make an ird into. Attioa (in manifeſt contempt of his en- 
Jos gen and to. reſcind all his late: i ot and obli ati- 
bons, without the leaſt regard to public f Faith ; 11 is j-=" va 


that amballdors ſhall. be-ſent to conſer witty. Him, and 10 
8 exhort him to preſerve that harmony, a to adhere to thoſe 
_ "+ engagements, which have hitherto ſubſiſt d. between us + at. 


„ Seng erbat Ke may grant:the 1. 5 time. to. deliberate; and 4 


„mae a truce, tin the! month. 'T Le avec 5 e 0 . 
mus, e N clefted 0 e en 
eiten, i 5 5 
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At he ſame time deputies were 45 85 the + An 
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them, to-unite with Athens againſt the Macedonian. power, 
The Corinthians, Eubocans, Megareans, Leucadians, and 
Corcyraeans, were attentive, to theſe oyertures, .and 524 
- conſented to form the league E. And now the fate of Greece 
appeared to depend on the determination of Thebes. This 
ſtate ſeems io have been warmly ſolicited both by Athens 
And by Philip; and to Fave received their ſolicitations with 
ie ſullennefs and reſerve of a people actuated by the groſſet 
motixes of envy, reſentment, and pride, rather than by the 
principles of a refined and extenſive policy. They remem- 
Pee the victories of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and were 
mortified at the thoughts of c dee under the conduct of 


n 
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the Macedonian, They had alſo been particularly difobliged 
| | bythe loſs of Nicaca, which they had beea in 1 
| and which Philip was obliged to give up to the heflatians , 
In order to render them deaf to the ſolicitations. of Athens, 
and firm tothe Macedonian intereſt. | On the other hand, 
they muſt have hated the Athenians, as they were conſcious 
of being deſpiſed by this people of lively, genius; and much 
' mote, as they were conſcious of having materially Injured 
them, in keeping poſſeſſion. of Oropus. Suſpended and 
- diltraQed by ſuch different principles, they received the re. 
— Heffentations of exth. ol, „ 
_ Yoking phlegm and mſenfibility (for by this time the pretence 
ä _ (of, a religious war. was vaniſhing, and it began to "appear 
i Plainiy, chat the conteſt was really between Athens and Ma- 
gedon.) This ſuſpence and irreſolütion of Thebes, contri- 
Poita ts relpit the invaſion of Attica much more than thè ne- 
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Socistions of the Athenian ambaſſadors, who only diſcovered | 
; _the fears and weaknels of their. tate, and whom * Philip 
= doth dor ſeem to have reccived with any great arten- 
y The Athenians were, however, ſtill incefſant in their ap- | 

; plwications 13 and) by addreſhng ihemſelves to the pride of 
. 4.0 the Thebans, aby expatiating on che glory and honour which 

55 LY RL "43.0 r „ $5070 Sree SHS 1 hea ine . 
| A brave and vigorous defence of Greece and Aber "mult re. 
Jeck upon them, began to make ſome impreſſion on their fpi- 
Tits, and obliged Philip to have recourſe to new” artifices” to 
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. inttiguee. Fg? rbb ie n SY idea 
| . toſow diſſenſions between the ge * and the other 
in order to alienate theſe latter. from theix 35 en- 
nce on che .capital- city z to confound” the Athen Ly 
g. the power and intereſt of the Boeotic bod 
ys ght! hot know to whom they ſhould addreſs le 
nce ; and, at the ſame time, to perſuade th e The- 
me, that his 1 could not be affected by ey refo- 
288 or his ſucceſs depend on their aſſiſtance, which | 
could prov E but inconkderatle. if ſeparated from that of 14 
_ reſt of Boeotis 4. But Demoſthenes, who was the princi 
ent yd director in all the oppoſition to Philip, eluded this | 
- perſuading the peo ople of Athens to declare 44g 4 © 
| de that they would ſupport the authority of Thehes | 
ray at the fame 5 25 acknow edge and defend, as thei 
Les, all thoſe Boeotians who continued in their. attac | 
1 to the Kapital. This declaration determined theſe 3 to 
; them gol, and and to avoid. alt the conſequences of diſturbing 
=. tran of 
V Yet 1 IRS determination ofthe Thevans Was ſtill doubt: 
3 . I; of. former” woes. my fears of = 
em to 
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etived them; that began 0 deſpair of adaenicing” s 
che I e 22285 it neceffary to repeut their appli- 


eations to Philip, to obtain à ceſſation f arms: for this put- 
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6 - Wikzra Philipiis ende kis molt Wende e to 
©$Henarethe Thebans from us, and prepares to march With 
tall his army to the frontiersof -Attica, in difeck violation bf 
« the treaty now ſubſiſting between us ;—it is Rxso VND by 
the ſenate and people of Athens, that an herald and ac 
© bafſadors be ſent to him, who fhall require and demand a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, that the people may have an oppors - 
« tunity of deliberating on this exigency 3. as at preſent they 
c are inclined to judge that the honour of the ſtate cannot be 
0 3 but by an extraordinary and vigorous oppoſition. 

« Nearchus and Polycrates are choſen for this commiſſio on,. 
14 5 mr and eee _ Oy POLE - 
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1 . was oO gh —_ 8 ts Philip to perlunde ade the 
Athenians and the other Greeks, that all appearahice of pacific 
"meaſures was con bw owing to his equity and moderationzand 
not to any dread tion on the part of Thebes ; and, 
by an affectation of e denen in this latter petple to con- 
615 real opinions and reſolutions from mem; . Ag to in- 
timidate his avowed enmies, by the appearance : 
ful alliance. This application of the Athenians he therefore : 
| "Om by: Ge N ante 3 1655 ty 
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4 with,which you have lagged: to bring oyer to our party 


„the Theifalians, the 1 hebans, and even the Boeotians. As 
©.thefe people had juſt ideas of their real intereſts, and have 
© refuſed to ſubmit to your direction, hen you find your- 
© ſelves diſappointed you fend heralds and ambaſſadors to us, to 
« put us in mind of former treaties ; and y¹ emand a truce, 
c although Jou have in no one inſtance felt th ſorce of our 
© arms. I, on my part, have admitted your ambaſſadors to 


an audience. I agree to your 2 » and am ready to 


grant the cefſation-which you require, provided that you re- 


. © which, they ſo W W 
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1 have cedeived ybuf letter, 
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hy erence to us, you. have, in t 


d. brand, J Re amy 
, ewel.! | 8 * n 1 os 18 5 


© move. your evil „ a 


At the. fame time, ddd 2 who. bene puer be: allo 
addreſſed, : A. letter to the Thabansz! conceived. 1805 e 
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© harmony and peace ſubſiſting between us. Lam informed, 
* that the Athenians have been affiduous in their ſolicitations, 


5 do prevail upon yon to comply With them in thife demands 
N ;< which they have lately made. 1 muſt confeſs 1. :formerly 


Uh! 


£:imagined, that I had diſcoyered ; ſome diſpoſitions. 1 in your 
tate, t be influenced ; by-their promiſes, and to/acquigſce 
in their meaſures: but now L have recetved full aſſurances * 
of your attachment to u, and of your reſolutions to live in 
peace, rather than to ſubmit: to the guidance of foreign 
nelle. I feel the, lingeteſt: LatisfaQtion; and highly ap- 
laud your conduct; and wore er nh x by your ad- 
ide f moſt ef-ual manner, 
rovided for r intere ſafer) Perſevere in the ſame 
A 20 05 in a WA ame, Dh ope 85 eren 
A _ good eff: Qs. Farewel. e 
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yal for him to fuſpe&t ſuch declarations, the means he him- 


Jelf had frequently ehoſen to conduct his deligns, and to de- 
_ ceive others. He conſidered the true ſtrength of his intereſt 


in that city, and wiſely determined to depend on ſomething 
more ſolid and ſecure than formal promiſes. His paxty in 
Thebes appears, indeed, to have been conſiderable: but the 
oppoſite party was formed of thoſe whom he had thought nor 


ol conſequence enough to be gained, and of thoſe who had 


rejected his overtures, influenced either by the intxigues of 
Athens, or by remembrance of their ancient glory, and 


the great actions of their anteſtors. Others were prevented 
from declaring themſelves for either party, by their natural 


timidity and irreſolution. Others again conceiyed, that the 


true intereſt of their country required them to obſerve a kind 
of incuttality; or ta eſpouſe, occaſionally, the Athenian and 


Macedonian parties, ſo as to keep up a ſort. of balance be- 
tween theſe two to prevent Thebes from being embroiled in 
- the quarrels, or involved in the diſtreſſes, of. Athens; from 
- heingireduced to a ſtate of ſubjection, under the notion of an 
alliance with Macedon, and being led by that power into any 
hoſtilities againſt Greece, which would only ſerve to confirm 
{the Thebans in ſlavery, and load them with all the odium 


of contributing to the; deſtruction of cheir brethren the. Gre- 
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lt was therefore abſolutely. neceſſary ſor Philip, by ſome- 


vigorous meaſure, to determine the balance of. intereſt and 


power to his party 3 t0 confound. and diſamny his avowed op- 


poſersʒ to cruſh all cheir efforts, and to defeat all their in- 


trigues ; to gain over and to confirm the wavering and cauti- 


_ oug; (c terrify the common people; and to convince the 
ſubtle and deep reaſoners, that he was no longer to be am- 
muſed and trifled with; but that the very being of the The- 
bans depended entirely on their cordial and effectual con- 


currence in his meaſures, and implicit obedience to his direc- 


tions. Theſe purpoſes he now determined to effect by one 


bold ſtep, Which his policy alone could diftate, and his vi- 


gour execute z which ſoon gave full vent to that flame which 


| 5 had kindled, and made it burſt forth in all its force and 
TY Ws Phocian city of conſiderable note, ſituated 


10 the middle of a ſmall plain, between two chains of moun- 
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tains, the one of which opened into Phocis, che other led to 
Boeotia. The citadel was ſeated on à "ſmall eminence adja- 
rent to the town, through which ran the river Cephiſus, from 
thence, winding its courſe through Boeotia, fell into the lake 


8 Copais. 'This lake ſkirted Attica with one of its extremities, 


and'ferved for the tranſportation of commodities from Phocis, 
whith:were carried down the Cephiſus, at that time naviga- 
ble by mall veſſels. When moſt of the Phocian cities were 
= to their foundations, Elataca was one of thoſe three 
which only were diſmantled ; and, when Philip became mal. 
ter of that country *, the importance of its firuation: ſeems 
to have determined him to reſtore its fortifications, as if to 
repare againſt ſome ſuch great occaſion aswas now. preſented 
A FFP N 
This place he boldly ſeized +; While the Thebans ſuſpected 
, nothing leſs than any appearanee of, force or violence ; and 
the Grceks in genetai'fondly*imagined; that his deſigns were 
Wholly confined to that infignificant war, which they had fa- 
rally cammitted to his conduct . Thus was this enterpribng, 
prince, all on à ſudden, maſter of 4 poſt of che utmoſt con- 
ſequence; at the head of an army tapable of ſtriking terror 
Into his opppſers; at che diſtance of bat kae de march 
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Lc From Attica; abſolute commander, as it were, of -the-cita - 
1 9 fortreſs both of Thebes and Athens; conveniently | 
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>: 
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ituated for receiving ſuecours from Theſſaly and Mace don ; 
And entirely at liberty, either to give © battle to thoſe who 
[7 8 preſume to appear. in arms againſt him, or to protrat᷑t 
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HE Athenians informed that Philip had yoſſuſed himfulf of 

Elataca. Their confternation,—T, Me 3 | 

= » The decree by which war is declared again Philip. — Demaſa 

| - thenes ſent to Thebes, —The deputies of the ſeveral powers bu- 
fly engaged in that city— Python addreſſes himſelf to the af 

| A /embly on the part of ow i oppoſed by Demoſthenes.—Ex+ 

L .  Traetdinary effett of his harangue—Obfervation of Lord. Bos 

. ungbrite.— Philip alarmed — Demęfibenes huncurei ut Athens. 

; Ebi amtes the Thebdns with propofils of peate. Mauer 

q Jam OS es that people. — Hit deſign ogain defeated by 5 

Deng benen. — Te Athenian forces arrive at Thebes ; — t erñ 

: | foveurably received. —Iſoderation | of the Athvniians. — Demi- 

1 Wenet the ſoul of the tonifederacy.—The ronfederates murch out 

; | to miert the enemy. Gain ſome /lizht allvantages,—whith are 

* .  Fectived with extravagant joy at Atheris.—2Philip reſolver ro 

; Dein en a general ergagement.— Leads Fs army te the plain of 

8 Se 
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. "Chacronea.—Te plate where he encumpt teſcribed by forme 
Lapp. — Hit atiſtver to Philip, —The armies in the field.——Dif- 
Poſition of the ſoveral forces —Alexarider attacks the acted. 
Le e e of the Athenians. — Fatal ttror 
of Lyfitter —The Athenians broken. —W eatheſt of Denofthes 
Ber. — 1 Be victory completed by the defeat of the Thebans.—The 
5 5 Greeks 4 the center areu.— Pbiſip receives the (congratulati- 
F ae 
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Fand. — Comer tothe place *where the Athinlans bad fotlpht.— 
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demnation of Lyficles,— Demoſthenes fill revered and intrufted 
with publit-affairs, — Alexander and Antipater ſent to Athens. 
— Dertn/theines appointed to ſpeak. the funeral oration over the 
ain. The funeral ſupper given at Bit houſe. —The | epitaph. 
Damos taken, —Peace offered to the Athenians on advantageous 
term. hey are defired to ſend their deputies io a general con- 


vention at Corinth.—Phecion's opinion. —Demades prevails.— 


Ambaſſadors. ſent to Philip.—Inſolence of Demochares.—— Phi- 
lic anſwer. —He flill reſolves to preſerve the appearance of mo- 
2 Hepation and rondeſcenſn. . pens nd OOTSY 
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DYHE E news of Philip's late | important tranfackibns whs 
I. quickly ſpread through the _ adjacent countries “, and 
received with all the ſtupid. and help leſs aſtoniſnment of men 


_ rouzed from a long lethargy, and awakenzd to a dreadful 


Tenſe of their danger, aud of the real deſigns of their enemy. 


It was late in the evening, when a courier arrived at Athens; 


appeared before the Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful 
tidings, that the king of Macedon had taken poſſeſſion of 


Eklataes. Theſe magiſtrates, and all the other citizens, were 


now at ſupper, indulging themfelves in the pleaſures and 


Beaieties of the table; when the new, which in a moment 
rang through all the city, rouzed them from their ſtate of eaſe, 


_ |, were inftantly filled with a di 


| and put an end to their Re ie ſtreets and public places 
racted concourſe, every man 


with terror and confuſion in his countenance, and every man 
ſolicitous for an immediate conſultation on an emergency ſo 


important and alarming. Numbers thronged precipitately to 


the public place, where the people generally aſſembled, and 
which, as was uſual at all other times, they found occupied 


| by the different traders who. expoſed their wares . to- {ale. 


beſe were inſtantly, driven away, without being allowed time 


to remove their ſhops; which the impatience of the multi- 


tude inſtantly {et on fire, in order to clear the place at once, 
for the convenience of au afſembly. Others, in the ment 


ume, ran to ſeek the generals and magiſtrates, and clamo- 
rouſly demanded their appearance; others in queſt of thoſe, 
whoſe office it was to ſummon the citizens to a conſultation: 
thus, through the whole night, Athens was one continued 
ſcene of uproar and confufion. At the dawn of the ſucceed- 
ing day, the magiſtrates ſummoned the ſenate; when the 
whole body of the people, who were now voluntarily aſ- 
ſembled, flocked inſtantly to the ſenate-houfe, ſeized their 
places, and waited with the utmoſt anxiety for the reſult of 
ſo important a deliberatiou. ' The fenate now appeared : the 
Prytanes reported to them the advices which had been re- 
ceived : the meſſenger was produced, and he repeated the ter- 
rible account. The public officer then aroſe, and, according 
to the uſual form, invited all thoſe to ſpeax, who were in- , 
_ <lined to offer their ſentiments on this otcaſion. This invita= 
tion, which the great orator *, who tranſmitted. theſe particu- 
lars, obſerves; ſhould have been conſideted as the voice of 
their country, imploring the advice and aſſiſtance of her child- 
ren, was received with ſilence and diſmay. It was frequently 
repeated; but ſtill no man dared to offer his opinion. The 
eyes of all ſeemed turned to Demoſthenes, in this univerſal 
: Hence and dejeQion, as it to entreat the advantages of his dif- 
cernment and abilities, to raiſe his fellow citizens from their 
deſpair. Demoſthenes at length aroſe, and appeared the only 
perſon undaunted and unmoved in this great affecting ſcene 
of conſternation. With a countenance of ſerenity, the rm 
compoſure of a patriot, and the ſage diſcernment of. a: com- 
plete ſtateſman, he addreſſed himſelf to the aſſembly in the 
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They, who are thrown: into all this terror and agitation, 
from an opinion that the Thebans are now emirelj gained 
over to the intereſts of Philip, ſeem to me totally ignorant 
_ © of the preſent ſtate of affairs. Were that the caſe, I m 
convinced we ſhould now hear, not that he was at Elataea, 

* but on our very frontier. © His intent (IL clearly ſee it) in 
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e dis paſt, is 40 facilitate bis ſebemgs and deſigns ti 


Con the 


©'Phebes. - Attend, and I fhall now explain the eirgum- 
e ſtamees af that ſtate. Thoſe of its citizens, whom his gold 
ud corrupt, or his artifice deceive, are all at his devotion; 
© Thoſe who. originally. oppoſed, and who-continue to oppoſe, 
© hig+ intereſt, he finds * of being wrought upon. 
-< What then is his deſigu ? Why hath he {cized Elataea? 
© e e. up. his forces, and diſplaying. his power, 

n ders of Fhebes, he may inſpire 3 
:©:confidence;and_ elevation, and ſo terriſ and control his ad- 


2 vortaries, that fear or force may drive them into theſe mea- 


'At 
* 8 
On * 


% 
it 


1 


* fares which they have hitherto oppoſed. If then we are 


_ © reſolved, in this conjuncture, to cheriſh the remembrance 


vof very act of unkindneſs, which the Thebans haye done 
-©:t0:Athens ;. if we regard them with ſuſpicion, as men who 


lere radiged./themſelves on the Tide of our enemy; in the 
' :0 faſt Adee act agreeably to Philips warmeſt wiſhes, 
and ther | | 


n, Lam apprehenſive, that the party, who now op- 


\« poſe him, may be brought over 10 his intereſt, the whole 


 _ City ſubmit unanimouſly. to hie direczion, and Thebes and 
i Macedon fall with their united force un Attica. Gtant the 


due attention to what L ſhall now propoſe: let it he galmly 


_ "©,weighed without diſpute· or cavitz and 1 doubt not but that 


_ *Camy:counſels may direct you to the beſt and moſt falutary 


76 meaſures, and diſpel the dangers now impending over the 


tate. What then de L recommend . -Firſt, hake off that 
terror which -hath--poſſeſſed [your minds, ahd, inſtead. of 


e fearing for yourſelves, let the Thebans be the 2 7 of 


2 your apptehenſions. They are more immediately ded: 
. © they are the firſt to feel danger. In the next place, all 


** 
* 


thoſe of the age for military ſervice, both infantry and ca- 


_ © valry, ſhould march inſtantly'to Eleulis, that Greece may ſee, 


hat you :are;alſa aſſemhled in arms, and gur friends in 


|  » ©: Thehes be embaldened, to:aflert., their rights, when they are 
-  - <affured,: that, as they who: have ſold their. cquntry to, the 


e Magedonian, have: a force at Flataęa to ſupport them, lo you 
duns ready.to aſſiſt the men who bravely contend. for, liberty. 
» "24G la-thelaſt place, I recommend to, you to Wen „ten am- 
ener 11 authority 


© bafladors, who, with the generals, may have 
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march. When theſe ambaſſadors arrive at Thebes, h 
+ are they to conduct this great affair ? Ikis is a point wo 


« of your moſt ſerious attention.— Make no demands of a the | 


« '[hebans : at this juncture it would be diſhonourable. Al 
« ſure them, that your aſſiſtance is ready for their acceptanc 
as you are juſtly affected by their danger, and have been 
© happy as to foreſee and to guard” againſt it. If they ap- 


” 


« prove of ous ſentiments, and embrace your. overtures, W 
t our great purpoſe, and act with a dignity worthy. 


« ſhall effe | | 
« of our ſtates But ſhould it happen that we are not Jo ſuc 
« ceſsful, whatever misfortunes they may ſuffer, to themſelvey 


« ſhall they be imputed z while your conduét ſhall: appears 
© in no'one inſtance; inconſiſtent with the honour and reno en 
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Such ſage counſel, delivered with eaſe and reſolution, amidſt 


a general conſternation, doth more honour to its author than 


the moſt complete and accompliſhed piece of cloquence in 


times of greater caſe and ſecurity. * Nor did it want its due 


effect: it was received with univerſal applauſe 5 Demoſthes - 


nes himſelf was inſtantly choſen to head the embaſſy, which, 


be had now propoſed 7 and ile following decrer, compoſed | 


and 1 ; 74 2 W. - $4 g = N. EE # : 5 * 3 | 
id preferred by this orator, - was readily approved and'con- 
JJ. OO ED 9 35, OI 


© © * * In thearchonſhip of Nauſicles, the Alantidlan tribe 
- --« prefiding * ; on the ſixteenth day of the month 
E " 5 »” © 7 2 i 8 af au 7 * 1 5 128 : mY x - : 5 p [ — 
* © Scirrophorion ;z-—Demolthenes, the ſon of De- 


tribe, propoſell this 


4 


„ moſthenes, of the Paeanian 
, ; KL I * 5 ES 2 EX Kh < : Sy SES! 1 14 PE * 
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\ Whereas Philip king of the Macedonians hath, in various 
* times paſt, . violated the_ treaty of peace ſubſiſting between. . | 
him and the ſtate of Athens, in open contempt of his moſt 
Pc 4 rk hs . 5 2 x. A 3 KY 2 2 2 25 
© ſolemn. engagements, and of all that is eſteemed facred in 
„ : "oy "T5 0 na 46 on 2 Yo „ = Tai - 4.86 f 
| © Greece z Poffeſing himſelf” of eitles te which he had'no _ 
© claim or pretenſioris, Teducing fome.to ſlavery: that were un: a 
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e der the Athenian pricing, and this without any previa 
e ous injury committed on the part of Athens; And whereas 
he, at this time, perſeveres in his outrages and cruelty, im- 
F poſing his garriſons on the cities of Greece, ſubyerting their 
1 conſtitutions, enſlaving their inhabitants, and rzing their 
Tbals; in ſome, diſpoiſeſſing the Greeks, and eſtabliſhing | 
e Barbarians ;- abandoning the temples and ſepulchres to their 
e inhuman rage, (actions agreeable to his country and his 
e © manners) inſolent in bis preſent fortune, and forgetful of 
- that mean origin from whence he hath ariſen to this un. 
expected power — And whereas, while the Athenian peo. 
s ple beheld him extending his dominion over ſtates. and 
; countries like his -own, be rbarous, and detached from 
Greece, they deemed themſelves little affected, or injured 
© by fuch conqueſts z but now, when Grecian cities are in- 
- Fiſulted by his arms, or totally ſubyerted, they juſtly conceive 
b it would be unwarrantable, and. unworthy of the glory of 
_ © their illuſtrious anceſtors, to look on with indifference, while 
© the Greeks are thus reduced to ſlavery.— For theſe reaſons, 
t the ſenate. and people of. Athens (with due veneration to 
| S © the gods and heroes, guardians. of the Athenian city and 
k 2 © territory, whoſe aid they.now implore ; and with due atten- 
t tion to the virtue of their anceſtors, to whom the general 
A © liberty of Greece was ever dearer than the particular inte- 
- 44 © reſt of their own ſtate) have Reſolved, ' ' 
hat a fleet of two hundred veflels ſhall be ſent to fea (the 
'{ { * admiral 70 cruiſe within the ſtreights of Thermopylae).— 
| * That the generals and commanders, both of horſe and foot, 
2 ſhall march with their reſpective forces to Eleuſis. That 
t E ambaſſadors ſhall be ſent to the ſtates of Greece; and par- 
_ {© ticularly to the Thebans, as the preſent fituation of Philip 
__ © threatens their confines more immediately. That theſe am- 
— __©bafſadors ſhall be inſtructed to exhort them not to be terri- 
_ - ©. ied by Philip, but to exert themſelves in defence of their 
© 0wn liberty, and that of Greece; to aſſure them that the 
A people of Athens, far from harbouring the leaſt reſentment, 
on account of any former differences which might have 
© alienated their ſtates from each other, are ready to ſupport 
di them with all their powers, their treaſures, their forces, and 
their arms} well knowing that to cbntend for ſovereignty 
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[+ among themſelves is an honour to the Greeks ; but to be 
.* commanded by a foreigner, or, to ſuffer him to wreſt their 
5, ſuperiority from them, is unworthy of the Grecian dignity, 
and the glorious actions of their anceſtors j. To aſſure them, 

_ '-© that the Athenian people do not look on thoſe of Thebes as 
aliens, but as kinſmen and countrymen z that the good of- 
* fices conferred on Thebes, by their progenitors, are ever 
frei in their memory; who reſtored the deſcendants of 

Hercules to their hereditary dominions, from which they 

5 z had been expelled by the Pcloponneſians, and, by force of 

Fl . © arms; ſubdued all thoſe who oppoſed ' themſelves to that il- 

| « luſtrious family; who kindly entertained OEdipus, and his 

q .© adherents; in the time of their calamity z and who have 

4 _ ' ©. tranſmitted many other monuments of their affection and 

5 reſpect to Thebes :—That the people of Athens, therefore, 

f will not, at this conjundture, deſert the cauſe of Thebes. 

le # and Greere; but ate ready to enter into engagements, de- 

r fenfive and offenſive, with the Thebans, cemented and con- 

firmed by a mutual liberty of. intermarriage, and by the 

d -T oaths of each party tendered and accepted with all due 
; {+ ſolemnity-—The ambaſſadors choſen, on this occaſion, are ' 

11 Demoſthenes, Hyperides, Mueſithides, Democrates, and 
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he This dettee, by which the Athenians' thus declated war in 
8 form againſt the gel Macedon; was quickly ſpread through - 
pt, . Greece, to poſſeſs the ſeveral ſtates with an opinion of the 
at vigour and reſolution of Athens. Philip himfelf was 
BY ſpeedily made acquainted with it, and ſeems to have 
lip peruſed it with the attention due to the addreſs and | 
. art of the compoſition #: The eloquence and abilities of 
5. the author he affected to admire; and, on many occai. 
* ons, acknowledged their power and importance; he even 
he Aàffected to receive the accounts of that ſeverity with 
nt, © which Demoſthenes treated him, with gaiety and uncon- 
Ve dern: let him uſe his liberty,” ſaid he, «he hath a 
ort e 729 ont F Zo re : 4 ts Re? Fab (1 TH e 4 N 5 
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right to it: he never received our pay, But as the internal 

_ > 'weakneſs*and diſorders of Athens could not poſſibly eſcape 
Kis penetration, he looked with contempt on all the efforts of 
«that fate, and might not have deemed this their ſpirited de- 
elaration of hoſtilities of ſo much conſequence as it really 
proved, or as Demoſthenes aſerſpes to it, who makes it the 
great cauſe of all that vigorous oppoſition which we ſhall ſoon 
find raifed againſt Philip * ; and that the danger now impend- 
ing over the Athenians, and all their fears of being abandoned 

by the Greeks; and chruſhed by the joint forces of many 
powerful enemies, were at once diſpelled, and at once vaniſh- 
All Greece was now in motion; as at the eve of ſome im- 
portant and deciſive event. The Athenian miniſters arrived 

at Thebes: ; and the great conteſt for 3 and ſuperiority 
appeared todependentirely on the ſuccets of their negociation. 
The glory, the freedom, and independency of Greece, were 
the honourable - pleas by which Athens dignified its cauſe ; 


While Philip, on his part, affected to act only in obedience 


to the orders of the Amphictyonic council, and to complete 
the vengeance of the god, by ſubduing that ſtate which had 
ee proved the grand obſtacle to the ſchemes of his am- 
| con. ; ; 85 e. ee eee 
Amyntas and Clearchus appeared at Thebes in quality of 


| i: N chis ambaſſadors , attended by Python, the celebrated orator 
of Byzantium. The Theſſalians deputed Dagchus and 'Thar- 
'| }  ſydaeus, two creatures; of Macedon. The tolians, the 


Bolopes, the Enians, .avd Phthiotes, had alſo their ſeveral 
repreſentatives at Thebes IJ. The miniſters of Macedon and 


F ies allies, affected the greateſt triumph and confidence, pro- 


feſſed to conſider the Thebans as their moſt aſſured friends, 


. ard to regard any attempt 10 alienate them as in the higheſt 


degree ridiculous and preſumptuous. The ambaſſadors and 
friends of Athens, were in the ſame proportion depreſſed and 


Aaiſpirited ; and the whole eity, the ſcene of this important 


negociation, was now buſied in caballing and intriguing, in 
private meetings and ſecret conſultations; each party labour- 
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ing to · ſtrengthen its intereſt, to confirm its adherents, and to 
ain new friends. The popular aſſembly, on whoſe determi- 
nation the final event depended, was now convened *, and 
Philip's repreſentatives had that deference and diſtinction paid 
to them, that they were firſt admitted xo addreſs themſelves 


5 


* 


He began with praiſing mn and maghifying His abilcies, 


his character, and his power; his piety towards the gods, his 


true regard to Greece, and his particular affection to Thebes, 
the place in which his infant mind had been formed by the 
principles of virtue, under the direction of the Wen 


Epaminondas. He recalled to their minds all the inſtances of 
this affection; the aſſiſtance he had frequently afforded to 
| aff 5 


this ſtate in its con:eft with Phocis, in which his armies,” his 
treaſures,” and his perſon had been equally. devoted to the 

cauſe of religion and of Thebes, Uniform in his conduct, 
and ſteady in his attachments, he was now preparing to aſſerr 
both theſe important intereſts, which had ever been, and {till 


were, dear to him, by chaltifing and hambling a ltate, which 


had always appeared equally an enemy to both. He inveigh- 
ed againſt the fickleneſs and inconſtancy, the turbulence and 
pride, of Athens; and expatiated on all its quatrels and 


complaints, all the circumſtances of unkindnefz, all the ap- 


pearatices of averſion and contempr; which the Athenians bad 
cer diſcovered to the Theban people 4. No greater proof 
of this contempt could poſſibly be'diſcovered than the preſent 


application of this people to Thebes 4 for nothing but an'vpj- 


nion of- an utter defect of underſtanding in the Thebans 
could poſſibly prompt them to deſire the aſſiſtance of theſe, 


do prop the tortering power of their enemies; and to fue 
them from ruin, by involving themſelves in an unequal con- 


* 


1 


teſt with à powerful priuce, who now invites them to join their 


arms with his, at leaſt to allow him a peaceable pat ge thro? 
their territory, that he may for ever fecure to them the fo. 
yereignty of Greece, by puniſhing the Tyjuſtice,” tlie *arrg- 
gance, the irreligion of a people, alone able to con tend With 
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: them, for this: Wade privilege *. To comply with the 


Athenians, he obſerved, was to expole their native country 


loo all the miſeries and horrors, all the ravages and deſolation, 


ol a bloody war: to unite with Philip was to enrich them 
ſelves with the ſpoils of their inveterate enemies. This gra- 


eius prince invites them to ſhare the wealth of Attica; ta. 


carry off its flocks and herds and ſlaves, to add to the afflu- 


1 ence, and increaſe the power of Thebes: and therefore, ik 


{i 2 if gratitude, if reſentment, if honour, could have 


: | of Macedon, whoſe ration 


the leaſt influence on thejr minds, no doubt could poſlibly re- 


: main, but that a people, ſtrongly urged by all theſe power - 


ſul motives, would inftantly ſpurn, with a juſt contempt, at 
the mean artifices of Athens; and gladly embrace the happy 
gecaſion of eſtabliſhing their power for eyer, by accepting the 


| tonders of. friendſhip ; made by the! A, pack and formidable king 


| umanity prompted him 
to engage them by the -ftrong ties oe 8 and intereſt, 
5 ratherthan b the terror of his. r arms. 


violence f 


Hs 0 was delivered with up. extraordinary heat. and 
as if dictated by a a Gincere- and powerful convicti-- 


on; and Philip had his friends and partiſang i in the aſſembly, 


rather than with the Athenians, the 


called loud y on the 


who tumultuouſly pple and echoed. his, ſentiments, and 
hebang to join with the great and pious 
prince, the protector of the 1 8 2 liberty of Greece, 


diſturbers of its peace. 
But now Demoſthenes aroſe, As: an orator,. his reputation. 


2 5 him to exert all bis abilities againſt an antagoniſt 


Fo bo ſeemed to rival hit in force and vehemence. As a 
ſtatelman, he was ſolicitous for the ſucceſs of thoſe. meaſures 
pry he himſelf: had recommended; and, as a patridt, the 


Luanger of his.country muſt have ſtrongly affected him, and 
called forth all his energy. Unhappily che oration. in hich 


he oppoſed. this turbulent ſpeaker, hath not been tranſmitted 
u nor have we ry eee e accounts of the arguments 
_ _ andtopics, on which he enlarged., But from ſome imperfe& 
'kints inchis oration oa the grown, it appears, that he Spas 
- tigted, wich all hs art and eloquence, on the dignity g 
"Athens, the rank which this "Bats had' ever maintained | it 
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| Greece, and the attention which it had-ever diſcovered to the 
common cauſe: that he endeavoured: to divert the attention 

of his hearers from all ancient quarrels and animoſities, which 

be repreſented as the generous effects of a paſſion for glory 

and ſuperiority, in two noble rivals, whoſe origin, whoſe ac- 
tions, and whole principles, rendered them equally worthy 

of thoſe noble prizes, for which they had ſo gloriouſly con- 
tended. The perfidity, the treachery, and the dangerous 

and inſatiable ambition of Philip“, be repreſented in ſuch ſtrong 

andi ſtriking colours, that even the allies and confederates of 

this prince were, as he aſſerts, fotced to riſe and give teſtimony 

to the truth and juſtneſs of his allegations." All thoſe fair ig | 

of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, now laviſhed on the Thebans, 

were thence: converted into ſo many arguments to confirm 

their ſuſpicions of his fincerity, and ta infpire them with dif- 
truſt and caution. It was an caſy and natural tranfition to 

ropreſent their danger as certain and ineonteſtible; to entreat 

them to unite with their brethren and eountrymen, in order 
to repel the danger which threatened their walls - to accept 

bol an afliſtance, which a truly cordiał tenderneſs and affe&ion - 

only could prompt the Athenians to offer; and io embrace 
the laſt occaſion, that might be preſented, of acting confiſt- 

ently with their ancient glory, by bravely afferting their -own 
hberty, and that of Greece, againſt the ſuhtle and inveterate 
enemy of that renowned nation: à nation, whoſe eyes 
were now fixed on Thebes, imploring the aſſiſtance and de- 
fence of its generous and gallant pg and entreating 

them to remember their duty and their glory; and to V 

che proud Barbarian, inſtead of rioting in the miferies, 

aud preying on the vitals, of its venerable parent. 

_ . © The effects of his harangue were ſuch as might be expect- 

ed from the moſt exalted ideas that ean be formed of it. The 
agents and /partiſans of the Macedonian were eonfounded 

unable to oppoſe or anſwer. the ſtrength and energy of the 
great Athenian . The minds of all the Thebans were at 


2 r 


once raviſbed and inflamed with the love of glory: ever; 
other conſideration was hid from them ag by inchantinenty+ 
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| 10 ſenſe.of, ade, a fears of Sanger 1 all. the .cofd 
ſentiments o policy, were ant) ly loſt in that. generous en- 
thulaſm with — 55 the ſpeaker fired them. Arms and ho- 
| eo Athens, Greece, and liberty, were echoed. tumultuouſly 
bropgh. th e aflembly ; where it Was, relolved | to accept of the 
| ſiſtance .of Athens, and even to deſire that Ablanee by a 
x deere which was now executed in due ferm. 
Thus was Philip, one of the greateſt maſters. of i Iuttigue in 
T LE or any other age, for this time foiled and defcated. by he 
7 70 Nee 9 and the ſeizing Elataea, Which he 
BE aſonab confidered as che moſt effectual meaſure. for 
CG the Heben, to his party, proved the very means of 
dri riving them! into the intereſt of his ebemies. This is one of 
that e events, which ſhew.what great effects. may. be produced 
rom wiſdom: and integrity of, public councils, and the 
Ineſtimable value of à vigorous,:..zcalous,..and; able: tate! 
man. An eminent ing dern, who had Hicaſclf been mach 
ä converſant ! in politics, and ſhared largely in the direction and 
conduct of national affairs, algribes the ſucceſs of Demoſ- 
. thenes to his intrigues. and ſecret..tranfaCtions,, rather. than 
- Dt the power of his eloquence. | His en te, e allair 
6 n 2 be diſpleaſug : 
was of. mighty,conſequence to Philip. faith lord Bo- | 


7 . 0 TY topexent the zege ſſion of Thebes to the graud 


x alliance, that Demoſthenes-at, the bead of the Athenian com- 
\ /monwealth, formed againſt the growing power of the. Moe 
nians. Philip had emiflaries and his ambafladors on the ſpot 
by thoſe of. Athens: and we may be aſſured that he 
Qed none of thoſe arts upon this gecaſion, that he had 
[Employed fo ſuccęſstully on others. The ſteuggle was great; 
cues prevailed,; and the Thebans engaged in the 
| war again Flip. Was it by his eloquence.alone, that he 
prexailed 1 in 4 divided ſtate, over all the ſuhtilty of intrigue, 
Us the dexterity. of negogiations all the ſeduction, all che cor- 
1 all. the terrot that the ableſt and moſt powerful 
3 employ l od Demoſthenes wholly. taken up 
Mete; de nd: haranguing the people, in this re- 
| arkale s? Bn e. s no 08 at N 
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as well as at Athens, and in the reſt of Greece, where all 
the great reſolutions of making alli inces, waging war, or 
concluding peace, were determined in democratical afſem-- 
blies. But yet haranguing was, no doubt, the leaſt part of 


his bulineſs, and eloquente was neither the ſole, nor the 


principal talent, as the ſtyle of writers would induce us to 


believe, on which his ſucceſs depenged. He muſt have been 


maſter of other arts, ſubſervient to which his -cloquence was 
employed ; and muſt have had a thorough knowledge of his 


oſitions, and of their intereſts relatively to one another, and 
| 5 to their neighbours, to the Perfians particularly, 
with whom he held correſpondence not much to his honor: 

I ſay; he muſt have been maſter of many otlier aris, and 

haye poſſeſſed an immenſe fund of knowledge, to make his 


own Rate; and of the gther ſtates of Greece; of their dif- 


eloquence in every caſe ſucceſsful, and even pertinent or 


ſcaſonable. in ſome,as well as to direct it, and to furniſh it with 
matter, whenever he thought proper to employ this wea- 
FTW Nee F 2 N 


Thus far Lord Hoſingbroke. Put, with due deference 


to ſo great a name, and iii a point on which he might expect 


to be heard wich deference, it may he obſerved, that the cir- 


different from thoſe of any modern ſcenes of intrigue or ne- 


gociation. Secret practiſing and caballing might have en- 


ing and popular men at Thebes: But ſtill the finał determi- 
nation, as the noble writer hath obſerved, was in the people 


gaged, and were, no doubt, employed to engage ſome lead- 


at large ;; a mixed body, compoſed; of all ranks and orders 
of men; moſt of whom were to be influenced rather by their 
national prejudices, paſſions, and opinions, than by.coal-mo= . 


tives of intereſt or policy. To ſuch minds, fuddep;/ violent, 
and forcible im we ona alone were ſuited ; and particularly 
on an occaſion too preſſing to admit of the flow and graduat 


effects of intrigue. - Philip himſelf was too well aequainred; 
with what the preſent occaſion required, to depend entirely. 


on the influence of his gold, the aſſiduity of his partiſans, or 
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d, but the ſoreible and . orator was 


: Bis laſt en In all ſecret practices he had many advan- 
tages above the. Athenians; he could bribe, more liberally l 
A 


de had intereſt, ſecurity, and all the motives to urge, th: 
were malt powerful and -cogent. To thefe the Athenian 


| could only oppoſe honour, glory, public ſpirit, and ſuch- like 


arguments, Which require all the powers of eloquence to dif- 


| 5 my and to enforce. And, therefore, in ſuch circumſtances, 


on luch an occaſion, we ma perhaps ſafely. concur with 


- . general voice of hiſtorians, in aſeribing thi s ſucceſs. of 


to his abilities as 2 public ſpeak ert. 
| Philip, who now ſaw himſelf deprived: 5 twelve thouſand, 
1 che deſt troops in Greece, and his enemy reinforced. 
2 a formidable body, began to ſuſpect that his enterpriſ= 
_ Ing genius had hurried him too far, and to conſider the final 
- event 28 e doubtful. and Precarious- His agents 
redoubled 4 e and Ae artifices waa exerted, 
ta guard againſt the bonſequences alarming a diſappoint- 
ment *. Fal his letters and addr fles, his ye eee | 
_ eonkiderably altered; ; and, inſtead gf that magiſterial man- 
per, which he had hitherto, aſſumed, he affected a great de- 
er of moderation and humility. Thie was confidered at 


Athens 28 2 manifeſt indication of fear. The triumph of the 
ple, in the ſucceſs of their embaſſy, was equal to their for- 


A. a de conſternation ; V and Nemoſthenes, to whom this ſucceſs 


was jultly attributed, was naw unrivalled in their affections. 
1 refalution was entered into to confet the honour of 2 
= 1 his important a gs z and 
Diondas, one eitizens, who attempted to oppoſe 
-the ne: af this hondur, was, herd with He 


een nd eee ie 3h the, conſequences of at 


"The: army of che ec now TOP Sch! to 
| Thebes T. n was compoled of all the . dr of the age for 
military ſervice, but the. depravity and inattention of: this. 
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merits of Phocion were neglected ; and the command of their 
forces entruſted to Lyficles, a man undiſtinguiſhed by abili- * 
ties; and Chares, with whoſe character the reader is by this 
time well acquainted *, 80 earneſt was Demoſthenes for their 
departure, that he abſolutely declared againſt waiting for the 
ſacrifices and religious rites, which uſually preceded all im- 
portant tranſactions, and from which were derived the mens 
7 The king of Macedon, in the mean time, either to extti- 
cate himſelf from the uncertainty and difficulties of a conteſt, 
which now promiſed vigour and importance; or to amuſe, 
and to allay the heat which had been raifed at Thebes ; began 
to make ſome overtures towards an accommodation. Thebes ' 
was now the ſcene of all great tranſactions; and Demoſthe. 
nes had, by this time, ſo ſtrengthened his party, that he was 
_ emboldened to inveigh, with all imaginable violence, againlt / 
any 1 of peact; and boldly declared, that he himſelf 
would drag the traitor to priſon f, who ſhould. dare to men- 
tion ſo ſhameful and diſhonourable a meaſure. But, not- 
withſtanding all ſuch violent declarations, 'the chief magiſ- 
trates and leaders at Thebes were apprehenſive of the uncer. 
tain events of war, and conſidered a peace as a juſt and pru- 
dent medium between the invidious appearance of deſerting 
the cauſe of Greece, and expoſing their country to certain 
danger and diſtreſs.” They therefore recommended a pacifi- 
cation to the Athenians, and actually countermanded their 
forces, who were now directing their march to Thebes. This 
_obliged Demoſthenes to appear once more in the aſſembly, 
where he labouręd to inſpire the. people with the utmoſt 
averſion to theſe ſentiments of their governors. © All his ar- 
 guments were repeated, and the motives of honour and glory 
a) vrgently and frequently enforced. «Tf the Thebans,” ſaid 
he, «© are ſtill undetermined, till inſenfible of the common 
danger, ſtill uninfluenced by the due affection to Greece, 
there is, at leaſt one people that hath not yet forgot the glo- 
rious actions and generous principles of their anceſtors. Ide 
Athenians, though Qeprived of all aſſiſtance, and abandoned 
by their countrymen, cannot be inattentive to the ſacred cauſe 
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of liberty; if left to ſupport the conteſt þy themſelves, they 
muſt at leaſt demand a. free paſſage through the Theban ter- 
ritory, that by themſelves they may march againſt the enemy 
of Greece , and glorioully fall in its defence. 
This laſt Rroke put an end to all farther deliberations, and 
confirmed the Thebans unalterab ) ip their reſolution for war, 

and op poßtion to Macedon. The Athenian forces arrived at 
Thebes, and were received with every demonſtration. of af. 
ſecdion and oy. While the Theban armz, both infantry and 
cavalry f, encamped without the walle, the Athenlans were 
admitted into the city, receiyed into the oules,. and lodged . 


among the wives and daughters of the citizens. And thele , 


forces, by-the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and'exaReſt regularity of 

| condudh, confirmed and repaid this extraordinary confidence. 
Demoſthenes, who may juſtly be ſaid to bag been the ſoul 
of this great affair, the ſpirit. w bick, (ed the body of the 

_  confederates,| was, on every: occalion, conſulted. by the ge- 
 nerals both of Thebes and Athens and eycry meafure taken, 
every diſpofigion made, in conſequenge of his advice and ap- 
Probation. This was not à time, -as he wiſely conceived, to 
contend, or raiſe mes about precedence, ſuperiority, or 


de ee hovopr. The Thehans| be, eh permitted to 


6. the firſt rank, and to be confidered as the principal and 
Leading member of the confederacy 1. Jo their generals was 
\ evompitted the ſupreme command of all. ths land forces, who 


were yet obliged to act in concert with thoſe of. Athens. 


Two parts of, the . "attending | the ſupport of theſe 
forces, Were paid by thehk > the remaining part by Thebes. 
The whole expence of all the maritime preparations the Athe- 
© aiqna,qonlented. 10+ fuppark,, [Fþe command. wap, conferred. 
alternately on :the-ofhcers ef ech il; 
Thais, by.a timely condefceufion, by indulging ihe national, 
vanity, of the Thebans, and preventing bem from being 
preſſed by the burden of . engagement, this. vigt⸗ 
lant and fagacious ſtateſman effectually removed all jealoufy 5, 
and, while he affected only 40 diſplay the attention of his, 
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countrymen to the common. cauſe, and their generous con- 
cern for Greece, gained, and firmly attached to their intereſt 
powerful and zealous aliies, who now ſeemed firmly poſſeſſed 
with all thoſe generous ſentiments of glory, liberty, and pub- 
Ne ſpirits which all the art and power of his eloquence had 
been employed to raiſe. ' Inſtead of trembling at the approach 
of Philip, and ſhrinking with an unmanly terror from the 
impending ſtorm, the confederates now iſſued, out boldly o 
meet the enemy, and encamped within two days march of the 
Macedonian army. Parties were, on different occaſions, de 
tached from each ſide, who ſometimes met and encountered 
each other with violence and fury. In two of theſe engage- 
ments, which happened at ſome interval from each other, as 
the ſeaſon of the year ſeems to have *, for ſome. time, pre- 
vented any grand operations, the Macedonians were driven 
back to the camp, and the honour of theſe ſucceſſes aſcribed 
principally to the conduct and valour of the Athenians. The 
news was received at Athens with that extravagance af 
triumph, which plainly indicated the levity of the people, 
and the weakneſs of their ſtate. The.temples were inſtantly 
opened, the tumultuous crowds ruſhed in with facrifices and 
rhankigiviogs, and.the whole cxty was filled with feaſting and 


8 1 


jeicing. 5 5 
7 72 on his. part, muſt have looked with a juſt contempe 
on all this exultation : well knowing, that the bravery and 
| HA ot his enemies wanted that direction which might enable 
them to improve their advantages. Conſcious” of his 'own 
abilities, and the weakneſs of thoſe generals who commanded 
the Greeks, he determined to bring on a general exgagemenyy 
Where his ſuperiour ſxill muſt appear of the greateſt mo- 
ment. For this purpoſe, he took a favourable opportunity of 

decamping, and led his army to the plain of Chaeronea, = 

name rendered famous by the event of this important conteſt. 
Here he choſe his ſtation, in view. of a temple dedicated to 
Hereules | the author of his race, as if refolved to fight in his 
preſence, to make him witneſs. of the actions of his deſcend» 
ant, and to commit his forces, and his cauſe, to the amme- 
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diate protein of this hero! Sans ancient onacles end 
_ ſerved, which ſeemed to point out the ſpot on which he now 
encamped, as the ſeene of ſome dreadful calamity to Greece: 
One of theſe oracles | was, VO in | the 1 man- 
-ner 5 x 8 yy A: 
* 1 — dire ThermGdon, where the „ Pe mal 05 
Tr : 8 let me ſoar to air, with eagle ſpeed; 
Far from the horrid ſcene ; Ben danger far 3 
And thence ſecurely view che diſtant war: 
Were boundleſs woes ſhall wait the > aw hoſt 
And WR ths N PEO wo is My 


"45 Ye JOG AAR, fed by war's meats e 
>. 4-17. eee Thermodon,: there expect the feaſt's 
There riot largely o'er the ſanguine plain, 
Wich death ſhall 1 load and horrid carnage tain, 
e word Thermiden » was of doubtful fignification t; but 
; whether it was underſtood as arftatue of an ancient hero, 
Which was found near this plain, or was the old name of ri- 
; Yulet, which ran along the en of Philip's camp, and fell 
8 into the river Cephiſus, the general 0 of the oracles was 
1 \ the ſame. And theſe circumſtances, frivolous. as they may 
appear, were very be of inſpiring confidence in an i 
rant and ſuperſtitious 5 prope Omens, prodigies, and predic- 
tions, were ever foun Frome uſe to governors] and ge- 
nerals; and dae had too much policy, too juſt notions of 
mankind, to def] tle thoſe 9 5 or to e wy Tow 
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juncture To exceedingly critical. 


which the prejudices of his people might afford him in a cons | 


His army was now formed of . thirty-two thouſand men, 
- warlike, diſciplined, and long inured to the toils and dangers 
of the field: but this body was compoſed of different nati- 
ons and countries, who had each their Aiſtinct and ſeparate 
views and intereſts. - The army of the confederates did not 
amount to thirty thouſand complete; of which the Athenians 
and Thebans furniſhed-the greateſt part; the reſt was formed 
of the Corinthians and Peloponneſians. The ſame motives, 
and the ſame zeal, influenced and animated them. All were 
. equally affected by the event, and all equally reſolved to con- - 


gqiuer or to die in deſence of liberty. In this reſpe&- they bad 


greatly the advantage: but ſupineneſs, inattention, and cor- 
ruption, had {till that fatal influence, and ſtill ſo far weakened 
and de ſeated the nobleſt reſolution of che Greeks, that che 
command of this illuſtrious body was, unhappily, intruſted to 
men utterly unworthy of ſo important a charge; men elevated 
to this ftation, not by the experience of their abilities, not by 
a reputation purchaſed by toils and difficulties, and brave 
atchievements, but by the power of faction, and the ſecret 
practices of intrigue. On. the contrary, their enemies were 
commanded by a prince rendered illuſtrious; by a long ſeries 
of victories and great. atchievements, whoſe abilities and xe- 
non inſpired his ſoldiers. with the utmoſt confidence and 
firmeſt aſſurances of viftory. | ' oor 
On che eve of the deciſive day *,. while each party was pre- 
paring. to afſert their ancient honours, engaged in all thoſe 
_ occupations which the great buſineſs required, filled with 


anxious expectation, and. each man animating his fellow - 


ſoldier with fair hopes of victory, Diogenes the famous Cynic, 
who beheld this great commotion with an indifference, and - 
' inſenfibility to the intereſts of mankind, which he called phi- 
_  loſophy, was led by curioſity to viſit the camps, as an uncon- 
cCetned ſpectator, in order to obſerve the different emotions 
and behaviour of ſo many people, who were now preparing 
| for a great and important engagement. In the Macedonian 
| camp, where his character and perſcn were not known, he 
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was Ropped 1 the: FRE and e to Philip- sq tent. 
The E . ſurpriſe at a ſtranger's preſuming to ap- 
proach his camp; and aſked, with ſererity, whether he came 
28 a ſpy f Tes. ſaid Diogenes, Jam come to ſpy your 
Fuanity and ambition, who thus e ſet your life and 5 
Kingdom to the hazard of an hour.“ : 
And now the fatal morning appeared, which was for ever 
to decide the cauſe of liberty, and the empire of Greece *. 
| Before the riſing of the ſun, both armies were ranged in or- 
der of battle. The Thebans, commanded by Theagines, a 
mart of but moderate abilities in war, and ſu peQed of cor- 
ruption, obtained the poſt of honour on the right-wing of the 
_ tonfederated/Greeks, with that famous body in front, called 
the SxcreD Bav f, formed of generous and warlike youths, 
ronneQed and endeared to each other by all the So enthu- 
ſiaſm of love and friendſhip 1. The center was formed of the 
| Corinthians and Peloponneſians; and the Athenians com- 
poſed the left wing, led by. their two generals Lyficles and 
| Chares, or Stratocles Mn to the orators. On the left of 
the Macedonian army ſtood Alexander, at the head of achoſen 
body of noble eee $, ſupported by the famous ca- 
-valry of Theſſaly. As this prince was then but nineteen 
years old, his father was careful to curb his youthful - impe- 
- tuoſity, and to direct his valour; aifd, for this purpoſe, ſur- 
. . Founded him with a number of experienced officers 1]- In the 
cdebnter were placed thoſe Greeks who had united with Philip, 
: "jan on whoſe courage he had the leaſt dependence 3. while 
the king himſelf commanded on the, right wing, where. his 
renowned phalanx ſtood to oppole the impetuoſity with which 
te Athenians were well known to begin their onſet. 
Tkwbe charge began, on each ſide. with all the courage and 
. violence, which ambition, revenge, t the love of glory, and the 
| love of liberty, eduld excite in the ſeveral combatants 1 1 
- Alexander, at the head of the Macedonian nobles, firlt fell, 
| "ith all the'fury-of youthful courage; on the'facred band of CS 
ebes, which. fangen his SAG. wal: A TE: and 1 1 5 
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worthy of its formet fame. The gallant youths, who” com- 
poſed this body, uot timely, or not duly, ſupported by their . 
countrymen, bore up tor a while againſt the torrent of the 
enemy &, till at length, oppreſſed and'oyerpowered by ſupe- 
riour numbers, without yielding or turning their backs oh 
their aſſailants, they ſunk down on that ground where they 
had been originally ſtationed, each by the ſide of his darling 
friend, raifing up a bulwark, by their bodies, againſt: the 
progreſs of the enemy. But the young prince and his forces, | 
in all the enthuſſaſtic ardour of courage animated by -ſuccels, Mö 
_ puſhed on through the carnage, and over all the heaps of the ; 
flain, and fell ' furiouſly on the main body of the Thebans, 
where they were oppoled with an obltinate and: deliberate vi- 
loar ; and; the conteſt was, for ſome time, ſupported with 
mutual violence. R „ͤũ 77 oo Ws 
* The Athenians, at the fame time, on the right wing, fought 
with a ſpirit and intrepidity worthy of the charater Which 
they boaſted, and of the cauſe by which 8 animated. 
Many brave efforts were exerted on each {ide, and ſucceſs 
was fot ſome time doubtful, till at length part of the center , 
and the left wing of the Macedonians. (except che phalanz) 
yielded to the 15 detuous attack of the Athenians, and fled 
with fome Pecipttstion. Happy had it been on that day for 
Greece, if the Conduct and abilities of the Athenian gene- 
rals Had been equal to the ſpirit of their ſoldiers: but the 
brave champions of liberty, were led on by the deſpicable 
creatures of intrigue and cabal. Tranſported by the advan- 75 
tage now obtained, the preſumptuous Lyficles' exied out, - 8 
„Come ba, my galladk copteyiten | the orf is fee e 
us purſue theſe cowards, and 1 5 them to Macedon !“ 18 
thus, inſtead, of improying their happy opportunity,” by 
charting the pen Ir nl, ana fo ee ISI 
ble body, the Athenians wildly and precipirately preſſed for- 


* 


Ward, in purſuit of ine flying enemy, themſelves in all e 
tumult aud diſorder of a rout, Philip faw this fatal error 
with'the contempt of a Kilful general 1, and the ſecret enul-- 
tation ariling from the aſuganze of approaching victory. - He 
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coolly obſerved to thoſe officers who ſtood round him, that 
te the Athenians knew not how to conquer; and ordered his 
phalanx to range its poſition, and, by a ſudden evolution, to 
gain poſſeſſion of an adjacent eminence. From hence they 
. marched deliberately down, firm and collected, and fell, with 
their united force, on the Athenians now confident. of ſuc- 
_ ceſs, and blind to their danger. The ſhock was wrefiſtible : 
they were at once overwhelmed ; many of them lay cruſhed 
"by the weight of the enemy, and expiring by their wounds, 
While the reſt eſcaped, from the dread ful flaughter, by a 
[ſhameful and precipitate flight, bearing down, and hurrying 
away with them, Ty eg troops which had been ſtationed for 
'' their ſupport. And here the renowned orator and ſtateſman, 
whoſe, noble ſentiments, and ſpirited harangues, had raiſed the 
"courage on this day ſo eminently exerted, betrayed that weak- 
neſs which hath ſullied his great character *. He alone, of 
all his countrymen, advanced to the charge cold and diſmay- 
ed; and, at the very firſt æppearance of a reverſe of fortune, 
in an agony of terror, turned his, back, caſt away that ſhield 
- _ which he had adorned with this | inſcription in golden cha- 
_ . raQters, to, good fortune; and appeared foremoſt. in the gene- 
. ral rout f. The ridicule and malice of his enemies related, 
\ _ or perhaps invented, another ſhameful circumſtance; that, 
being impeded in his flight by ſome brambles, his imagination 


os fo poſſeſſed with the preſence. of an enemy, that he 
%%% pd ont for eres. . ae 
„ "While Philip was thus triumphant on his ſide, Alexander 


3 s| continued the conflict on the other wing, and at length broke 
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and policy really diQated ; and gave orders that the Greeks 
- ſhould be ſpared ; conſcious of his defigns, and till expecting 

to appear, in the field, the head and leader of that body which 
he had now completely ſubdued. dn 
Thus fell the great and illuſtrious nation of Greece; and; 
in one fatal day, ſaw. her honoure and liberties wreſted from 
her by a people, who had; for ages, acknowledged her ſupe- 
rlority, and courted her protection. The virtues of her ſons 
had raiſed them to the full meridian. of glory; thence: had 
they gradually declined by their corruptions, aud, having for 
a while retained ſome degree of ſtrength and ſplendour, now w 
ſet for ever. That vital heat which animated them, which 
callod forth and cheriſhed their abilities, and inflamed and 
ihvigorated their minds with great and generous ſentiments, 
was exting»iſhed. Some taint glimmerings were, for a while, 
to remain, till darkneſs and barbarity, which now began their 
reign, gradually advanced and prevailed, and, at length, to- 
_ tally overſpread their once happy land. An alarming example 
to all future nations, who may, like Greece, boaſt their li- 
derty, and, like Greece in its, degenerate ſtate, retain only the 
ſhadow of that liberty ; and, while they fondly triumph in 
the actions of their fathers, and are vainly elevated by a dan- 
5 gerous national pride, ſuffer luxury, venality, and licentiouſa 
| neſs, to deſtroy the ſpirit,” and prey upon the vitals, of theie 
conſtitution.” "Theſe hath Providence ever made their own WF 
- ſevere puniſhment, from which the yet unextingulſhed re- 
mains of bravery and public ſpirit in a people can by no means 
ſecure them. Bravery and public ſpirit never were more emi- 
nently diſplayed, than in thoſe Greeks. who fought at Chae- 
ronea ; but they were exerted too late, and their vices ande 
corruptions had deprived them of the neceſſary conduct and 0 
direction: fo that the very remains of their virtue complete ol 
| their uin! They were led on raſhly to laughter by wretches 92 1 
inſenſible to the ineſtimable value of their lives; and thus the  Þþ 
ardour for liberty, which ſtill inflamed them, omy ſerved to ES. 
load the field of battle with carnage, But let poſterity re« | 
. gard the faults of theſe illuſtrious men with an humane ten- | 
derneſs and compaſſion, and learn a juſt value for thoſè noble 
pringiples; Which, en Eng ſtate, could produce - 
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Vor them, in wander and pity. Ambitiony chat feels the 


__ © ſuch. gloripus effects: and, while they admire the policy and 
abilities which thus ſubdued them, let them alſo learn to re- 
gard, with juſt deteſtation, that inſatiable ambition, that ur- 
warrantable luſt of power and grandeur, | which caſts a 
falſe and flattering luſtre round the great ſcourges of man- 


With all that horrid triumph and exultation in the deſtruc- | 
tion of his oppoſers, which are felt by the idolizers of falſe 


_ © heroiſm, was the. king of Macedon now indulged. The. 
power which he had purchaſed. by a long ſeries of painful 
labours, both of mind and body, he ſaw completely ſecured; 

, and his fancy was poſſeſſed, not with the hopes of tranquil- 
Bix, but with all the dazzing proſpects of an ever. reſtleſs 
„ . with the expectations of ne and more important 
Conquems. C EDN 0b. BE ne KN Tong wg 

7 The evening of the battle cloſed the havoc; and Philip re- 
ceived the congratulations of his officers, whom he invited, 
together with the ambaſſadors of his allies *, ro a magnifi- 
Cent entertainment. Some of the moſt eminent Athenian 


„ feen ee ee had been deputed to demand their 


cad, were politely invited to ſhare in his feaſt, which was 
| or.ſome time continued with decency and. well corrected joy. 
AA At length the Athenian deputies retired, and Philip and his 
Macedonians began to gize à freer. courſe to their gaiety and 
Feſtivity, which were continued to the approach of day. And 
nov it was propoſed to viſit the field of battle 3 and for this 
fee the king and all his company iſſued forth, crowned | 
\ | with, their feſtalgarlands; and, by this times inflamed with 
2 Wine. 42 '. 8 * 4555 . f 8 Ex 24 # Sr —F 33 : 
 gaged- Here they beheld.the. bodies of thoſe three hundred, 


Pho, in their lives, had been. united by the ties of ſacred 
| Friendſhip 4, uniteg alſo in their deaths, all in the order in 

Wich they had originally-ltood-againſt theig enemies, and all 
S ſtained with the genuine marks of an honourable, 

ugh unfortunate, valonhr. The affecting fight ſtruck their 


- conquerors, with zwe and veneration. Philip himſelf hung 
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heart of man, and renders him inſenſible to the miſeries of 
nis fellow creatures, for a while, loſt all its influence: he 
melted into tears; and raifing his hands in admiration of the 
virtue of theſe gallant Thebans, prondunced a ſolemn curſe 
on thoſe who could be baſe enough to fuipect: their en 
of any thing criminal or infamous. 
From thence they proceeded to that part IG the field' in 
Which the Athenians had fought. Ihe ſcene ar once Rruck 
the king of Macedon with a violent impreſſion of his late 
danger, the 3 of his eſcape, and the importance f 
his ſucceſs *, Tranſported by the thought, he, in that mo- 
ment, forgot his dignity, and, u ith a weak and ridiculous 
triemph, | bounded from the earth, and began, with an in- 
| Culting- -mockery, to {ing out the late declaration of war which 
Demoſthenes had drawn up. His courtiers were too indul- 
gent to their maſter to dare to recal bim to himſelf, or to hint 
at the weakneſs and unworthineſs of this conduct +. But De- 
mades the Athenian orator, who' was his priſoner,/ and'now - 
attended him, was not yet ſo inured to ſlavery, as to reſtrain i 
his indignation. . Sir, ſaid he with che liberty of an Ache - 
nian, you are acting the part of Therſites, when fortune 
had enabled you to appear in that of Agamemnon.“ No re- 
buke could poſſibly have been more flattering to Philip, who 
really hoped to appear in Aſia at the head of the Greeks, like 
that ancient king. It t once awakened him from his extra- 
vagance : he bluſhed, and caſt to the ground the chaplet of 
flowers which adorned his brows: with the warmeſt ex preſ- 
bons of friendſhip and eſterm he inſtantly pronounced Dema- 
des free 1 and led back his crowd of revellers to his tent, 
where they reſumed their places at the table with reſerve: and 
ſeriouſneſs. The converfation' now began to appear more 
| worthy: of grearneſs. The king took notice of the imminent 
danger to which he had been expoſed; and which he had ſo. 
2 cſeaped . the immenſe abilities and influence” of 
ngle- ſpeaker, : which had raiſed ſo many enemies againſt 
d which had appeared almoſt a complete counterpoiſe 
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ccd, with an officious zeal and obſequiouſneſs, with what ſu. 
periority of abilities he had now ſurmounted all theſe diffl. 
_culties;; that his enemies were proſtrate at his feet; on his 
nod their fate depended :; and that nothing was wanting to 
complete his vengeance, but to march to Athens, that inſo- 
leut and preſumptuous city, which had raiſed this oppoſition, 
and called him forth to the field, ang now juſtly merited the 
full ſeverity of his power; that his honour and his tranquil- 
Utꝛy equally obliged him to cruſh that turbulent ſtate, and to 
raze its walls to their found. tions. But Philip, whoſe views 
were juſter, and his policy more extenſive, received the pro- 
poſal with diſdain 4. Have T-encountered all theſe toils 
and.dangers for glory, ſaid he, “ and ſhall I deſtroy the thea- 
5 tre of that glory ? 'The gods forbid it ig „„ oh. 3:33 5 
From this time, all his actions were regularly influenced by 
thoſe great deſigns of conqueſt, which he meditated, and 
| which now ſeemed, ripening to execution f. He laboured, 
bpyy every appearance of moderation and condeſcenfion to gain 
titzhe affections of the conquered Greeks'f. He diſmiſſed ihe 
'. - Athenian deputies with full permiſſion to perform the funeral 
rites to the honour of their dead 8; end their priſoners he alſo 
ordered to be ſet at liberty, without any ranſom. To this 
flavour theſe priſoners boldly defired that he would be pleaſed 
to add that of reſtoring their baggage . „ Indeed? cried 
Phiſip, ſmiling; “ theſe men imagine :that T have only con- 
| quered them at ſome» ſport,” and then gracioufly complied 
with their requeſt. The Thebans, indeed, were not treated _ 
with the ſame lenity. While he ſhewed a general diſpoſition 
to elemency and. condeſcenſion, he imagined that his dignity | 
|  Fequifed him to diſcover ſome ſenſe of their ingratitude (for 
ſio Was their e ve e Nr e and bis adherents), 
and, by a ſeaſonable inſtance of hig ſcyerity,”to intimidate 
© . thoſe of bis confederates who might be Wee e 10 revolt 
from him J. The Thebans, therefore, he obliged to pur- 
© chaſe both their dead and their priſoners: the principal lea- 
ders and partiſans, who had oppoſed. his iatereſt in Thebes, 
OSS mr Co ⁵ LACY Wiebe 1 
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PHIL KING OF MACEDöo WL.  4t7 
he puniſhed with death, or baniſhment, and confſcation; 
and three hundred exiles, who had ſuffered for their adhe-" 
rence to his cauſe, were inſtantly ordered home, and entruſt- 

ed with the public-affairs, and the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment *. NT ig a 


75 pleaſing and flattering hopes, when the news of Philip's vie- 
tory arrived, to render the city a ſcene of tumult and conſter- 
nation f. The aſſembly, which was now convened, reſounded 
with clamour and confuſion, revelings and accuſations, every 
pretender to politics bellowing out his invectives againſt weak 
meaſures and wicked conduct, and urging - his advice, as to 
the courſe to be purſued in this ſtate of terrible diſtreſs and 
danger. Hyperides , the famous orator, propoſed a decree, 
that the rights of Athenian citizens ſhbuld be granted to all 
ſtrangers who ſhould take up arms in defence of Athens; 
| that the flaves ſhould' be ſet at liberty, and armed; that all 
Athenians, who had been declared infamous, ſhould'be re- 
.  Rored to their rank and honours ; that the women, and all 
the ſacred things, ſhould be ſhut up in the Piraeus ; that the 
walls and fortifications ſhould be repaired, and every proviſion 
made to maintain a liege. This decree he acknowledged to 
be in ſeveral articles contrary to law; but the arms of Ma-. 
cedon he obſerved, bore down all the authority of their laws. 
' The'preſent violent impreſſion of dariger, and the apparent 
neceſſity of affairs, obliged the people to ratify this "decree, 
FCC 


At Athens the people indulged themſelves in the moſt | | . c 


-» 


4 921 
14 8 


Their firſt a& or power (as it is repreſentedby Juſtin, in loc, it) was 
to ſummon the moſt eminent of the oppoſite party to the tribunal, in order 
a t inquire into the authors of their baniſhmen 5 Theſe with 36 
© reſolution worthy of their former fortune, avowed this pretended crime, 
in Which they all claimed a ſhare, as their greateſt honour; .- *© Thus,” ſaith 
the hiGorian, “ with a ſurpriſing courage, they, to the utmoſt of their 
power, paſled ſentence againſt the men who ſat in judgment on them; and 
who were arbiters of their life and death : deſpiſed all pardon which 
eir enemies could grant them.; and; as they could not by their actions 
85 rn themſelves, in their words at leaſt, preſerved the remain of ſree : 
e S yo V8 
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5 „an experienced old foldjer, who ha 


ancient "eontlitiion.: and, Fd, the ape, was aſterwards 


accuſed, on account of. this illegal motion, he found the fol- 


lowing ſhort | defence. ſufficient, e Men of Athens! It was 
not Hyperides, buy the defeat at Cbaeronea, which made this 
decree. : 
The choice af a commander was conſidered as a matter wr 
the utmoſt moment ; the corrupt, and thoſe. who, had long 
been uſed to. govern the people by intrigue and clamour, 


contended violently for Charidenus *: but the beſt and grav- 
eit of the citizens, ſenſible of the i importance of ſuch a truſt 
in this time of peril, prevailed on the ſenate of Areopagus to 


interpoſe heir authority. Theſe venerable magiſtrates, at- 
tended 2 number of Athenians, emicent by their ſtations, 
| _ re ſpected for theit virtues, appeared in the aſſembly, and, 
with. tears, intreated the people to name Phocion their gene- 
ral, Their authority had the due weight; and this faithful 
þ 0 been ſhame fully laid 
aſide when his abilities, mult have ſaved his country from, 
ruin, was now appointed to commang the forces of Athens, 
When it was too late to perform any effectual r 
be fate of this city was generally conſidered as deſperate ; A 
Wt Greece expected every moment to hear that it was inveſt- 
eg and deſtroyed: F: the people of Attica, who. ſuppoſed that. 
the enemy was preparing te invade them with fire and ſwor 


8 5 com ded with terror and diſmay to ſhelter, themſelves AG | 


the walls of: Athens; and, ag a total ſtop was inſtantly. put. 


10 al commerce, theſe 8 351 umbeis feryed to inereaſe 
F. 


the preſent confulion and diſtreſs, 
which they naturally produced. 


the want 'of prorifions 
Ilocrates j; who fad ever-entertained. . opinion 


3 » 


of Philip,"ah4 freq quently. aſſured his countrymen of the fine: 


—— and integrity ef "this prince, was ſo affected by the. 


preſent.reverſe e of. ortune; that he determined 1 not to ſurvive, 


dhe ruin his countrymen; and without waiting to find 
Phat uſe. the” Macedonian would make of his vitox died: 
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Tyfictes was now returned, covered with ſhame and diſ- 
race; univerfally deteſted as the immediate cauſe of the 
5 misfortune; and regarded as a victim due to the ſhades 
of thoſe brave men, whoſe lives he had ſo wantonly and 
weakly laviſhed. He was hauled to the tribunal, where Ly- 
curgus the orator, a man , juſtly eſteemed for his eminent 
worth, and reſpeable. by the high offices he had borne *, 
undertook the proſecution of this raſh and ignorant general. 
No tedious inquiry, no laboured harangues; no formal courſe. 
of teſtimonies and examinations, were required on this cos - 
on... ( The Athenians,” faid Lycurgus, addreſſing him+ 
ſelf to the criminal, © have been totally defeated in a gene- 
ral engagement, One thouſand of our youth Have fallen on 
the field. of battle; two thouſand have been made priſoners. 
The enemy hath erected a trophy to the eternal diſhonour of 
Athens; and Greece is now ready to receive the dreadful. 
yoke of ſlavery. Lou were the commander on that fatal day: 
and yet you live: you enjoy the ſun's, light: you appear. in 
gur public places, the monument of the diſgrace and calamity. 
of your country.” This ſhort proceſs was ſufficient: the re 
was ſupplied by the quickneſs of conception, and indignation, 
of his hearers: and Lyſicles, mute and conſounded, and. 
conſcious of his fatal error, was led away to inſtant enecu - 
It might be expected from the natural temper of the Athe - 
nians, and from the preſent ferment, that Demoſthenes would 
have been regarded as the principal cauſe of their prefent ca- 
lamity; and that, at the very moment when he firſt appeared, 
the people would have given way to the emotions of fury ant 
reſentment, and have torn the orator in pieces ; yet, at 
_ this ſo exitical conjuncture, neither their own fatal diſappoint- 
ment, nor the calumnies of his enemies, could prevent them 
i from. doing juſtice to his zeal and hononrabie counſels 3. 
In bim they ſtill confided; and by him were ſolely directed. 
All the precautions taken, by ſtationing their guards, raiſing 
their walls, and ſtrengthening their works, were in conſe- 
quence of his advice. He himſelf was appointed to furniſh 
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cans 400 to repair Weir fortiicdtions) 5 arnd this latter 
commiſſion he executed with à generofity, which reflected 

- the greateſt honour on him; and for Which, by a decree 
1 by Cteſiphon, (that famous decree which occafioned 
twoorations of the great rivals Æſchines and Demoſ- 

; thenes,' the wonder and delight of all ages and nations that 
vVere ever bleſſed with literature *) he was honoured with a 
- golden crown, as a'reward of his public ſpirit, in expending 


à conſiderable fum on the public works out of his own private 


fortune, Which, in this time of calamity, he gave freely to 
the ſtate . 9 this it ſhould ſeem, that the paſſionate love 
of money, of Which he is accuſed, (though he might not 
bave been always delicate in the means of gratifying it) was 
et not of the ſordid. king, BR ſubſervient to acer: more 
honourable paſſion. 
The Athenians, faith the ingenious Geench Wees t 


Rollin," a people naturally fickle and wavering, ever diſpoſed. 
to Se their on errors and omiſſions in the perſons of 


ns © ſtateſmen. whoſe ſchemes 1 had rhemſelves rendered 


9 3% 


. all due ee night be paid to thei, the. even MMibwed 
uch reſpect to the ſtate as to appoint his own ſon, and An- 
> ripater, his prides on this oceafion &. The funeral rites of 


thoſe brave unfortunate men were now prepared : and De- 


moſthenes was the perſon choſen to pronounce their elogi- 
um. In vain did Eſchines and his adherents oppoſe this 
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folution, in which the Eiends 230 ligten of the deceaſed. 
chearfully concurred : and conſented that the funeral ſupper, 
which was generally.given in the houſe of ſome near relation, 
| ſhould nowbe held in that of Demoſthenes *. For (as he 
himſelf obſerves on this occaſion) although many athers were, 
privately, allied more nearly to one or other of the ſlain, 
| yet; in a public capacity, his connexion. was the neareſt, 
vho had appeared moſt intereſted in their preſervation, and 
muſt of conſequence have been the moſt deeply affected by 
their fall. But all theſe honourable teſtimonies, paid to his 
integrity, could not allay the vexation which Demoſthe- 
nes felt at the fatal event of his counſels. - He conſidered 
Himſelf as a wan perſecuted by fortune; nor would he now . 
venture to propoſe any thing to the afſembly i in his own name 3 
which he conſidered as inauſpicious f. In ſuch a temper of 
mind he, perhaps, might not have been able to diſplay his 
great abilities in his funeral oration: nor is it neceſſary to ſup- 
poſe, that he muſt have been equally eminent in this ſpecies 
of eloquence, as in the deliberative and judicial Kinds: yet 


we mult concur. with the general voice of the learned, in pro- 


nouncing that piece, which is preſerved among his writin „ 
and bears the title of his funeral oration, totally unwort 
to be regarded as the genuine compoſition of Demoſthenes. 
In the epitaph , engraven on the monument eredted to 
the illuſtrious deceaſed, the er grief is ſtrongly marked 
by t the length of it, which is entirely different from the anci- 
.ent Attic ee Me Was — — 
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lion of mathls *, the ſymbol | of their courage : but no inſeri 
tion was cagraved, "rg out 1 — awe and reſpect to the 3 


Alexander and Antipater were ill at Athens, whane: they 
gave all poſſible aſſurances of Philip's gracious intentions, and 
his reſolution to conclude. a peace on terms entirely equitable 
and advantagevus to the Athenian people. As an earneſt of 
his friendſhip, he confirmed them in poſſeſſion of Oropus f, 
which the Thebans had, in the late alliance, at length con- 
ſented to give up: but, as it was not conſiſtent. with his de- 
= to leave them in poſſeſſion of the empire of the fea, 
which might poſſibly tempt them to make ſome new efforts 
for the recovery of their power, he determined to make him- | 
ſelf maſter of Samos f. Thither he ſent ſome forces: a car- 
 Liage laden with ſtones was ſo contrived, that, under the rg 
_ tence of being admitted through one of the gates of the ci 

which commanded that iſland, it there ſtopped, and was ſo 
engaged, that, at the approach of the: Macegdoniang, the gates 
could not be ihut; ſo Emma enemy entered, and all rev{- | 
rance was vain, SEED 
The ſeizing of Samos, one of their ail Kaen iflande; 85 
was the firſt mortiſying ſtroke that made the Athenians ſen- 
üble of their fall 5: yet peace was ſtill offered to them on 
tuch terms as could not but be regarded as favourable aud ad- 
Their laws, their conſtitution, and their terri- 
tories, as far as to the ifle of Samos, were all left to them; . 
and the nly condition, required on the part ofthe — 
was, that they ſhould ſend their deputies to appear in a 
neral council, Which Philip had appointed to. aſſemble at 
Corinth, on an affair in which every. ſtate of Greece was 
equally-intcreſted | 
peace, yet declared it as his opinion, that the people ſhould 
not explain themſelves en this laſt article, until che particu - 
lars of Philip's ſcheme, and the intent of this aſſembiy, were 
e me e e TOY! at the | | 
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| head, of thoſe RO who had been Wanted with fo muck 
eneroſity by Philip. The kindneſs, the condeſcenſion, the 
enity, the moderation, of chis prince, were all diſplayed, by 


_ theſe men, in the faireſt and moſt, advantageous colours ; and 


Demades, in particular, urged the people to comply with the 


terms propoſed by Philip, which gratitude, and the neceſſity 
= theo affairs, equally recommended to them *. His opi- 
nion prevailed, and ambaſſadors were ſent to the king of Ma- 
cedon to ratify the treaty. of peace. Among theſe was one 
Demochares, a rude and ridiculous pretender . to boldneſs 


and freedom of ſpeech. He-and his. colleagues were received 
with all politeneſs 3; and the affair concluded without delay or 


__ dithculty./ When they were on the point of departure, and 
A admitted-to-an audience, in order to take leave in due form; 
Philip, who was ever laviſh of his profeſſions of friendſhip, 


aſked them, in an obliging manner, if there was any particu- 
lar in which he could further gratify the Athenians, | Tes,“ 


ſaid Demochares, 4 hang thyſelf.” : The indignation of all 
.- thoſe, who were witneſſes of this r rudeneſs, was 
loud and violent: but the king ſoon fi 
e Let this ridiculous travis, ſaid he, “ depart unmo- 
4 leſted;“ and, addreſſing himſelf to the other ambaſſadors, 
'« Go, tell. your countrymen, that they, who can utter ſuch 


enced their clamour. 


« outrages, are much leſs inclined to peace and moderation 2 


4D 3 than he who can pardon them.“ 


His courtiers and friends in vain endeavoured! to like 515 
vantage of this inlolenge, in order to irritate him againſt 
Athens. He was unalterably attentive to his great point, and 


| Rill-zeſolved, that no provocation ſhould tempt him to hazard 


the ſucceſs of it. The general of the Hellenic body was the 
character in which he judged he ſhould appear with the 
\ -greateſtluſtre : and, in order to be inveſted with the full 
power of this character, to reconcile a people to his com- 
ee yet unaccuſtomed to obey, he juſtly conceived, that 

eneral opinion of his clemeney and greatneſs of mind way 


7 "ub olutely neceſſary. is was the true meaning of his fa- 
| vourite maxim 5 & That he e rather e bor a 1 
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It may not be thovght unworthy of obſervation, that, during ail the late 14 
| _ tranſaRions, all the courſe of great events, by which the ſtate of Athens x 15 
was ſo intimately affected, a number of Athenian citizens, of ſome rank and Ii 
diſtinQion, were found ſo totally inſenſible to the intereſts, the dangers, and, 14 
diſtreſſes of their country, that they formed themſelves into a kind of club 44 
or ſociety, which was called the ſixty, and employed their time in feaſting, 1 
drink ing, and gaming, and in the ſprightly and ſatyrical exerciſes of wit and A 
', Pleaſaniry. No public affair whatever was conſidered by this ſetof men, as al 
of conſequence enovgh to interrupt the mirth, or diſturb the tranquillity, of f 
their order, They {aw their countrymen arming for battle; they heard of 1 
their captivity and death with an abſolute indifference. Events and ad ions 14 
of the molt jerious nature ſeem to be treated, by theſe hardened wretches, Ky 
with wantonn«ſs and levity. Their fame reached even to Macedon; and 51 
Philip, whoz both by policy and inclination, was eager to encourage ſuch 1 
a ſociety, preſented them with a talent to afliſt their feſtivity, and to induce wh 
them to lend him ſome productions of their wit.” VVV wh 
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PHILIP prepares to invade Perfia,—The preſent time moſt . 
Vvourable for ſuch an attempt — Philip aſſembles a convention + 
e of the Grecian fates at Corinth, — Explains bis deſign, which . 
i received with univerſal applauſe—Defires the honour of be- 
ing appointed general ef the Grecian forces. —Oppoſed by the © 
 _» " Arcadians ; but in vain;-—The whele amount of | the Grecian © 

forces. — The Athenians diſcontented.— Pbocion t advice. Te 
Pride of Sparta. The anjawer to Philip's letter. — Philip _—_ 
© © oniſſes the deputies. His domeſtic misfortunes, — The jealouſy of . 
| Yon Olympias, — Philip marries C leitpatra.— His an wer to the re- | 
| , © © mariftrances. of Alexander,— His nuftials celebrated. Impru- FED 
diene of Attalus.— Reſentment of Alexander,— who condufts * 

Bic mother into Epirus, and rettres is Ilyrig.—The Ihrians in 

arms againſ Philip. His laſt battle with that people —Hit © _ 
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. nb 4 young Ae 25 cauſe of bis deſberule 
| generoſity. by pong returns to Macedan. ea of ker | 
3 maratus.—Ph:lip ende ævoure to put an end io hi domeſlic 
„„ een $.—Alexander and Obyinpias return to Macedon.— 
|  Pexodorus, Eng of Caria, offers bis daughter in marriage 1% 
Aridatus. Ale exanider's . jealouſy; bis - ſecret di gn, —diſco- 
. . vered and defeated by Philip. lacs and Olympias fill = 

| britta — Attalus et Pauſanias, —who 9 5 ta Phillip, 
Baut is denied if —Pauſaties impatient for - revenge ir 
e n the: king by the emiſſriet of von la, dy 
„ Menander,—by the ſecret emiſſari of ' Pirſa. — ir diſcourſe 
with  Herinecrates.— WAaF#.: 1 Par, _contmenced.—- 
© Philip conſults the oracle. —T he arfeger;—- urriage of Phil's 


= with Alexander of Epirus.—Solemsn EW eſtival at Agate, 
lattery of the Grecian, fates. we paſſages, from. 
1 ur repeated by Neoptolemus.——Salemn Þroce, wn to 
Ss "tet re.—Death of  Philip.-— Honours paid id the memory, 
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| With bis neighbours, confirming bis power, and en- 
2 rging his dominions 3 corrupting: and deceiving the ſtates of 

ITECCE 3 occaſionally fomenting or allaying. their jealouſies Ys 
dad animoſities ; firſt uniting his kingdom: to that great and 
- Konourable body which they formed; and, at lengeh,.. by one 

portant victory, creating. bimſelf che head of that 3 

We ate now to view him preparing to act in this glorious 
a character? and to lead the powers of Greece into Aſia: = 1 
5 _—_, vated' with the mighty hopes. of thakin ſhaking the, throws of che 
3 great king of Laois e 5 
: The weak and in judicious. attempt of Wires * to ney f 
| Greece had iu d its kveral inhabitants wich the” pgs | 
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reſentment and impatience for revenge; which the Perſians 
themſelves,” by their corruptions, contributed to keep alive, 
When: princes, either gg inattention, defect, of judg- 5 

ment, or the want of virtue, ſuffer their ſubjects to ſink into 
all the exceſſes of effeminate luxury; from ſuch ſubjects : 

they are not to expect generous ſentiments, or great and gal?“ 

| lant actions. Ruin and flavery, the natural and nece! 7. , 

all 
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conſequences of ſuch corruptions, muſt, at laſt, fall with N 
cdazhkeir weight to cruſh the men who abandon themſelves to the” , 
ſelfiſh and ſenſual paſſions. Politicians may, for a while, ſuſ- 
pend theſe fatal effects, by introducing foreign forces to de- 
fend thoſe who have loſt that ſpirit which ſhould prompt them 
do fight their own battles: bur this, although it may delay, - 
only ſetves to render their deſtruction ſurer. Such was the 
_ caſe of the Perſiaus; they hired Grecian troops; they main=- 
. rained them in the exerciſe of their diſcipline z.'they made 
them intimately acquainted with their country and their man- 
ners, witneſſes of their errors, their corruptions, and their 10 
_ weakneſs.” When at any time theſe Greeks returned ino 
their own country, they never failed to expatlate on theſe ' i 
with contempt and indignation; and were cternally prompts ' '" i 
ing and encouraging their felloweitizens to march againſt | 
_ - their: old enemy, and to ſubyert that unwieldy empire, 
Which was already on the point of finking under its own. 
I . Repreſentations of this kind had been ever pleaſing anil flats _* 8 
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; _ tering to the Greeks *, We find Cleomenes, a Spartan kin 
0 had long ſince liſtened to ſuch overtures f. Agefilaus, o ö 
olf his ſucceſſors, proceeded yet farther, and, with an incon -:- 
= ſiderable army, gave law to the lieutenants of the great kings 
Ii tive, he did not openly profeſs à delign of conquering. — — 
oY the whole empire, but that: he really intended c 
Ide collected from his affecting to ſacrifice in the fame manner 
wich Agamemnon, when he entered on his expedicen; hien 
- | __ ſeemed t imply a deſign of emulating that ancient 'kmg,  - 
. who had not only haratled, but ſubvetted, Troy, .Thedike 


| : uy 
_ deſign is thought to have been formed hy Jaſon of Theſlaly,, , : 
„ e e . er | : | 
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hen a eonſpiracy put an end to the life of that able prince &, 
The Perſians were conſcious both of their own weakneſs, and 
the ſtrength. of their enemy; or, at leaſt, were frequently re- 

minded of theſe alarming truths. The actions of the famous 
ten thouſand in particular gave them a terrible intimation of 
their danger, who had followed the younger Cyrus as far as 
to Babylon, and who, when they had loft their commanders, 
without guides, without proviſions, had yet diſdained to ſur- 
render; conceived and executed the ſtupendous deſign; of 

traverſing all Aſia Minor, in view of fuch ſuperiour numbers z 
and returned to their own country, triumphant over all the 
various difficultizs and dangers which they encountered in 
their tedious march. Wiſely therefore had the Perſians long 
Taboured to foment the diſorders of Greece, to arm one ſtate 
againſt its neighbour, to keep up the balance between both, 

and to divide that force, which, if once united, threatened 
them with deſtruction. But the time Was now come, when 
2 ſuperior power bad put an end to all the. diſſenſions of 
Greece ; when a prince of valour and abilities, capable of 
conducting the greateſt. and boldeſt enterpriſes, ſupported b 
numerous and well-diſeiplined armies, and affiſted by wile. 

and faithful miniſters, and brave and experienced officers, 
Was the head, . the leader, and commander, of the whole 
SGrecian power, without any rival to control or obſtruct his 
DP ATT ans eagle. 


LL * 


This prince, who, ever firice his late victory, had omitted 


no means of ſecuring the affections of all the Greeks, was 


now at Corinth f, where the deputies of the ſtates at- 
tended , and were prepared to receive his overtures, The 
grand aſſembly was convened, and here Philip publicly de- 
marching into Aſia, to deſtroy that monarchy, which had 
„%% œùũVrn no ao ae nai d, 0 
Teak 3 Y. 4. Jotin Lg. '5-Diod, de. it aa. W 
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I ona this occafion Probably it was, that the deputies expreſſed ſome impa- 
tienes, when Philip lay a-bed longer. cog yon morning,  whenithey 
were appointed to attend him. Von need not wonder,“ ſaid Parmenio, 
that my maſter fleeps, while you are awake : for, while you ſlepr, he was 
« waking” —(Pluts: e The anſwer could never have wy made - 
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 BHILIP KING OF MACEDON: 4129 
ever been formidable to Greece, notwithſtanding all the ſignal 
Vvictories ſhe had gained over Perſia. He had eloquence and 

addreſs to animate them to the undertaking; to ſet all their 
ancient glory full in view; to inflame all their national pre- 
judices and animoſities againſt their great enemy; to remind 
them of the glorious attempts of ſome particular ſtates and 
generals, even when Greece was divided and diſtracted; and 
to confirm them in the faireſt and greateſt expectations of 
- Tucceſs, now, when the whole force of this brave nation was 
to beexerted againſt a people enervated by luxury, and de- 
preſſed by ſlavery. He concluded with demanding the honour 
te which he aſpired, that of being nominated their leader and 
| 8 in this expedition: and deſired that the aſſembly 
ſhould regulate the contingent, which each ſtate was to für- 
niſn; while he, on his part, engaged to employ all the forces 
of his kingdom in this glorious cauſe, ON - 
The . ſeveral deputies, ' gained by Philip's preſents and 
cateſſes, or influenced by their national prejudices, received 
theſe: propolifions with acclamation and applauſe. A war 
againſt the Perſians, who had profaned and ' deſtroyed the 
| . temples, was conſidered as a kind of religious war, 
which ſeemed naturally to devolve to 2 prince who had al- 
teady been crowned with ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs in his at- 
tempts to vindicate the honour of the gods: nor could any 
man of this time be ſuppoſed ſo capable of undertaking the 
conduct of this arduous enterpriſe, as the renowned king of 
Macedon. All the Grecians were ſenſible, and ſome by me- 
lancholy experience, that, in the knowledge of 1 9 af- 


* 


Fairs, no man could ſtand in competition with Philip 
lance, addreſs, quickneſs in execution, authority in com- 
masding *, the art of forming and diſciplining forces, deep 
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* Diſeipline, ſay the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, in a Note on 
the hiſtory of Philip, under the eye of an ably gonergh renders troops in- 
e ©: vincidle, but, under officers of ſmaller abilities, is tar trom being of ſuch © 
, * high advantage. Men of inferior genii have no ideas of thole changes 1 
ech the alterations tutroduced by time require; and therefore; by Ad- 
s hering too ſcrupulouſly to old rules, ruin themielves, and thoſe under their 
* command.” —To this we are perhaps warranted by obſervation to add, 
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" 430 THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
penetration, indefatigable vigour, and conſummate valour, 
Pere all ſo conſpicuous in this exalted character, that it was 
© Impoſſible for them to heſitate a moment in the choice of a 
commander. As to the expedition-itſelf, it was the darlin 
object of all thoſe who were pleaſed with the recollection of 
- .. the great actions of their anceſtors, - The Grecian colonies of 
Aſia, who had Jong groancd under the Perſian yoke, fired 
. © with the proſpect of recovering their independence, ſeem to 
| Have urged every motive that might animate the - zeal of the 
._ _afſembly, and prorapt the Greeks to this great attempt &. The 
Arcadian deputies alone had the boldneſs to oppoſe their 
Poice to the general ſenſe of the aſſembly, and to declare 
. h conferring the command on Philip, but were ſoon 
| Flenced and diſcouraged : and, if any remains of envy, or 
cold and wary policy f, ſtill continued to damp the general 
_ 3xdour, theſe were at once removed by the repreſentations of / 
1 the Epheſian, who now appeared at Corinth, p ſhbly to 
177 1 N 1. F 
fupport the intereſts of the Aſiatic ſettlements, 2915 urged it 
2s abſolutely neceſſary to ſuffer Philip to lead the Greeks 
| / © againſt the Perſian, in order to preſerve” fome appearance of 
d y Bo CE 
an was this momentous aBair determined without any 
. conſiderable difficulty. The number of forces, which each 
Particular ſtate was to ſupply, came in the next place to be 
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tion aſſembled its ar- 
e „„ Ä CERN: „ Vi £95 5 ew % N Ten © 8 
. 8 à ſcience. Ces proves a fatal enemy N ardour, ie 
park of which mult neceſſarily have a ſhare in greatneſs of all kinds, and 
particularly in military greatneſs, | Where, the lively ſenſe of honour is 
_ wanting, and the true patriot ipixit which ſhould animate a ſoldier, it may 
ye to extinguiſh th fenſe of ſhame, and the fear of diſgrace, - by affording 


2 fain-protence for-Juttitying. an ,inſtance. of inaQive conduR, or the de. 
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mies at the iſthmus of Corinth , againſt thoſe Perſian forces 

which burnt Athens, no more than four-ſcore thouſand men 

dee... Ogre ne 

The Athenians, at firſt, approved of this mighty project, and 

of the nomination of the prince choſen to direct it. By the re- 

\ . ſolution of the aſſembly, they were obliged not only to furmiſh 

maeen, but, as a maritime power, to aſſiſt the great leader, in 

this cauſe, with their ſhips and naval ſtores; and were now 

called upon to comply with this reſolution + ; a ſtroke terribly 
mortifying to their vanity. They looked back with pain and 
. _ regret to that ſtate from which they had fallen, and felt their 

_ preſent ſubjection and dependence with an impotent and im- 
patient vexation. Clamour, repining, grief, remorſe, . and 

- - deſpair, filled their aſſembly; ſenſible . of the ſuperiority of 
the Macedonian, yet aſhamed to acknowledge it; and, 
pierced with a ſenſe of their misfortunes, yet ogg 4 of - 
retrieving them. In the niidſt of their dejection, Phocion, 

their faithful citizen, who, in the days of their pride, had 

| been frequently 'neglecied and diſregarded, now appeared 
| __ theironly comforter, when his uſdal ſeyerity could be of 
ſervice no longer. « Men of Athens,” ſaid he, © I foreſaw . 
© theſe things which are now the ſubje& of your complaints; 
and, for this reaſon, I oppoſed your appearing in that aſſem- 

bly, till we ſhould be particularly informed for what purpoſe 

it was convened. My advice was tlien rejected, and it is 
no too late to deliberate : you have engaged, and muſt abide 
by the conſequences. Support this reverſe of fortune with 
becoming reſolution. Imitate your generous anceſtors, who 
ſometimes gave law to others, ſometimes were contented to 
_ receive it, according to the difference of conjunctures; and 
thus by their wiſe and virtuous conduct, both in good and 
bad fortune, frequently preſerved not their own country only, 
but all Greeee, from unn near) 
Theſe repreſefitations ſeem to have recoriciled that ſub- 
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| 2 1 miſſion, which their preſent circumſtances made neceſſary, 
: to thoſe ideas of their own dignity, - which the Athenians 


 "eould not reügn without the moſt painful reluctance. The 
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133 on their part, too 2275 to 3 oppoſe the 1. 


Dun. of Philip, and {till too proud to concur, in them, had 


2 


bet Jour ſpadow 4. 0 


reſolved to ſend no deputies to Corinth, and affected to de- 


tach themfelves entirely from thoſe r which now en- 
ed the general attention of Greece. Philip, in a letter 
which he addreſſed to this people, reproached them for thus 
. from their brethren, and deſerting the common 


- cauſe; and demanded their immediate concurrence, with 


ſome menacing expreſſions. . The anſwer- which he received. 
on this occaſion was no more than this: ö 


V you imagine Hhat Mu TOA hath tb ade you rater mes. 


1 


This ſullen de ſo nette gte to the FOR 1 


3 po” depreſſion of Spart 1 ſeems to have been treated by Philip 
5 with juſt contempt. 


an heart filled wit exultation and triumph. He laviſhed BB. 


e now parted from the . wit 


favours on the deputies of every ſtate, and ſent them home 
to ſound his praiſes, and to inſpire his countrymen with 
the moſt. favourable ſentiments of gr 1 ud e 
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E Archidamus, as we learn from \Diodorus, died on the very day of the. 
"of Chaero nea, in an engagement between the Tarentines and Lucanian 5. 


in which he the former people: and fo Plutarch himſelf relates, in the 
6 = of Sn les, where he enumerates the ſeveral misfortunes that happened \ 


that fatal day, tl me fevegih of dhe month called Metagitation, | 
4 w 4 Olymp. 110. Y, 3 | 
FESS | 
The Pal Sd of 80 accounts for the inſcription 0n the offer- 
inge made front the Perſian ſpoil at the paſſage of the Gran icus; der 
7 7 the Barbarian ene 
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imoleon, and now reſided in that city · He frequently entertained him at his. 


table, and, by e very inſtance of kindnefs, endeavoured to alleviate his grief. 


been driven from Siciiy by. 
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+ 9 75 on of Philip, and all 5 ee ee che. Lale, took theſe 


At one time, Philip attended to ſome of the poetical performances of the elder 85 
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| But the period was now approaching, when all thoſe flat⸗ 
tering hopes of greatneſs and renown, which totally poſſeſſed 
the ſoul of Philip, were, in one fatal moment, utterly defeat- 
ed. This prinee, adored by his ſoldiers, and his ſubjects, | 
revered and admired in Greece, aud dreaded and eſteemed 
by foreigners, was by no means exempted from domeſtic miſe 
fortunes. His repeated violations of the Shin © ren gon 
the open and abandoned manner in which he refigned him- 
ſelf up to the gratification of his lawleſs paſſions, inflamed the 
"ſeyere and haughty temper of his queen Oly mpias, Who, una- 
ble to ſupport” his infidelities, determined to revenge them, 
| While, at the fame time, ſhe continued her reproaches and 
a _ complaints: Buch à conduct could not fail to extinguiſh all 
remains of affection in Her huſband, and to eſtrange him to- 
ktlly from the queen. He had ſeveral favourites, ſome of 
whom have” been mentioned; and all are particularly re- 
counted by # Athenaeus. But at length he conceived a paf- 
ion of a more ſerious nature for Cleopatra, niete to Atta us, 
his general, his favourite, and kinſman. As Cleopatra was 
no leſs amiable in her temper and accomplifhments, than in 
the extraordinary graces of her perſon; Philip conceived that 
he ſhould conſult his own' happineſs molt effectually, b 
forming an inviolable and perpetual union with this lady; 
nnd, without the leaſt heſitatioa, refolved to ſeparate himſelf 
fur ever from the princeſs who had long appeared ſo great an 
enemy to his tranquillity. In vain did Alexander remonſtrate, : 
chat, by divoreing Olympias f, and engaging in a ſecond mar- 
_  Hiage, he expoſed him to the danger of contending with a num- 
ber of competitors for the crown, and rendered his ſucceſhon 
| _ © , precaripus, “ My fon,” ſaid the king, if 1 create you. a © 
1 „ number of competitors, you have the glorious opportunity. 
| of exerting yourſelf, to ſurpaſs. them in merit: thus hall 


„ their rivalſhip” by no means effect your title:“ His mar- 
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© greateſt ſhare. He aſked, with an obliging ſurpriſe, what time a prince, Ike 
"ene elder! Dionyfius, could fiod for ſuch) itudies. That time, replied the ſon, 
_ + cleyated by the applauſe paid to his father, which we waste in amuſements 
| aud vecupatigus, which haye no, rational purpoſe in vie. 
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+ Hage with Cleopatra wasnow declared in form, and celebrated 
With all the grandeur and ſolemnity, which the great occaſion 
>. demanded*. The joung prince, however diffatisfied, was 
Pet obliged to attend on_theſe ſolemnities, and fat. in ſilent 
indignation at that feaſt which proclaimed the diſgrace of his 
motſer. In ſuch circumſtances, his vouthful and impetuous | 
. mind could not but be ſuſceptible of the Alighteſt irritation. 
Attalus, the uncle of the new queen, forgetting that juſt 
Kaution Which ſhould have taught him to be ſcrupulouſly ob- 
„ſerpant to avoid. offending the. prince, intoxicated by the 
buoncurs paid to his kinſwoman, as well as by the preſent fei- 

AT Hivity, was raſh. enough to. call publicly on the Macedonian 
nobles to pour out their libations to the gods, that they might . 
_ * +. | grantthe king thé happy frujts of the preſent nuptials, legiti- - 

| _ mite heirsto bis throns. 4 Wretch !” cried Alexander, with. 
is eyes ſparkling with that fury and vexation, which he had 
nal Bll now fi pprefled; « doſt thow then call me baſtard? and 
Anſtantly darted bis goblet at Attalus, who, returned the qut- 
. +...  _Fage With double violence. Clamour and confuſion aroſe; 
And the king, in à ſudden fit, of rage, ſnatched out his ſword, 
J and fle w directly towards Bis ſon. His precipitation, his 
. Hamienels, and the quantity of wine, in Which he had by this 
. time indulged, happily: diſappointed his raſh purpoſe ; he 
miumbled and fell on the floor, while Alexander, with an un- 

_ - © afdonable inſolence, cried out, 46 Behold, ye Macedonians | | 
J tꝗhis is the king who is preparing to lead you into Alia: 
3 cee, where, in paſſing but from one table to another, he is 

. - #;aallewtothejground.”.. i ome ny nlt bf FG 


2 


| Irbis accident opportunely put an end to the diſorder “ 
Alexander retired, and, ſoon after quitting his father's court, 
Llionducked his mother Olympias into Epirus, from whence he 
imſelf paſſed into IIlyria. His reſentment of the inſolence, 
Which Attalus had betrayed, was in ſome; ſort pardonable; 
dut the remarkable inſtance of diſreſpect to his father and 
Daus king juſtly merited. the utmoſt ſeverity of cenſure: and 
dais reſolution. of retiring into à country, Where Philip was 
_- . conſidered as an enemy, had not even the pretence of ſudden _ 
' + * Heat or warmth of temper to alleviate its guilt .. The” 
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Inyrians were now actually in arms againſt Philip, and 
obliged bim to march into their territories at the head of all 
his Corded: It is not certain that Alexander was in the Illy- 
'rian army, but he undoubtedly, at leaſt, reſided at the court 
of Pleurias, the Illyrian king ; who, at the very time when - 
- Philip's, power and glory were at the higheſt point of elevati- 
on, oppoſed the Macedonians,” and aflerted the liberty and 
independence of his country. With this prince Philip was, 
for the laſt time, engaged in the field, and gained a complete 
victory, after an obſtinate conteſt, in which his perſon was 
expoſed to imminent danger, The enemy poured. down up- 
on him with all their force, when at the time that he appear- 


ed ready to fink under their deſperate attack, a young Macedo- 
nian, named Pauſanias, diſtinguiſhed by his illuſtrious birth, 
and by the dignity and gracefulneſs of his perſon, caſt him- 
ſelf before the king, and without deigning to cover himſelf 
with his ſhield, ſuffercd the enemy to wreck their fury on him, 
and to bury. thoſe weapons in his'hody, which were directed 
_ againſt his royal maſter. In the laſt agonies of departing 
life, he diſcloſed the ſecret of this deſperate generoſity to At- 
talus, his friend. He told him, that a young Macedonian, 
Who was alſo called Pauſanias, his companion and fellow oy = 
dier, had derided that affection, which the king had frequently. 
expreſſed for him, as the effect of a ſhocking. paſhon, which 
_ juſtly degraded its object not only beneath the dignity of a 
ſoldier, but even the rank of humanity ; that impatient of the 
inſolent and unjuſt reproach, he had formed the reſolution of 
| ' proving by his death; that his attachment to his prince was 
of the molt ſtrictly virtuous kind. Attalus faw his friend ex- 
SY, poire, with grief and indignation ; and determined to regard | 
the man, whoſe-inſolence- had made ſo ſtrong, an impreflion _ 
on his mind, as the immediate author of his dean 


1 * * 
— 
* 


_ © » , , Philip now returned to Macedon, and there found Dema-. 
_ .__ Fatus the Corinthian, whom he received with the reſpect, 
Which he uſually paid to the moſt. illuſtrious citizens of thbe 
Grecian ſtates *. In diſcourſing about the affairs of this na- 
tion, the king aſked him, whether the people of Greece had 
, Yet forgot their animoſities, and lived in due harmony ang 
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umi able intercourſe with each other? To this Demaratug 
anſwered with a becoming freedom, which at the ſame time, 
expreſſed his regard to Philip; „ How can you, fir, affect 
an attention to the tranquillity of Greece, while your own 
family is diſtracted by quarrels and difſenſions ?” The king, 


1 roufed by this ſpirited and ingenuous reply, ſaw, and confef- 


fed his error; and declared his reſolution of putting an im- 


mediate end to all his domeſtic quarrels “, He ſent his ſaith- 


ful monitor Demaratuz into Illy ria, to endeavour to recal 
Alexander to a fenſe- of his, dung 3, and, by ie mediation, 
the prince was perfuaded to return to Macedon.” Olympias 


5 is was admitted to appear once more at the conrt of Phi- 


ip, where ſhe feemed to content herfelf with the titles of 
t. cheriſhing, | ora Ba 7 warmeſt and moſt inveterate 


reſentment againſt her huſband and her rival, and determin- 


1 mother to the preſumptiye heir to tfie throne, 


= 


ed to omit no means of inſpiring her fon with the ſame ſenti- 


| © Some time after this, Pexodorns f, king ef Carla, ſent 


40 offer his daughter in marriage to Aridacus, 8 : 
natural ſons, whoſe underſtanding had been impaired, in his 


childhood, dy a poifon which Olympias Had given him, jea- 

bous of the affection his father expreſſed for him, The 
friends and flatterers of this queen, ever officious to create 

ſufpicions, repreſented to her ſon, that this was the effect of 
za deſign which Philip had conceived of depriving Alexander 


of his right of ſucceſſjon,' and transferring it to Aridacus, 


ODOlympiss herfelf was induſtrious to poſſeſs Alexander with 
the like fears, and perſuaded him to apply privately to Pex- 
ddorus, and to offer to eſpouſe his daughter himſelf, as this 
Prince could not but prefer bis alliance to that o 
diſgraced both by bis birth and Underſtanding. The prince 
. "liſtened to theſe ſuggeſtions, and made ſome private overtures 
to the king of Caria, which were eagerly received. But Phi - 
_ , lip was ſoon informed of wess tranken nt, however ſecretiy 
conducted, and inſtantly flew to the apartment of his ſon, ac- 
companied by Philotas, one of Alexander's principal favou- 
rites. He reproached the moe with Mir mehefs and ab- 
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which his father reſerved for him as his undoubted right. 


entirely on the agents and aſſiſtants. Harpalus, Nearchus, 


had been intruſted with the prince s intentions, and aſſiſted him 


by their counſels, were baniſhed; and Theſfalus, the prin- 
 cipal agent, was, by the king's order, ſeized at Corinth, and 


ſent in chains to Macedon. 


dangers impending over him, and blind to the fatal conſe- 


- quences of unrelenting, hatred and revenge, an event, which, 
at this time, raiſed a conſiderable commotion at the court of 
Macedon, gave a free courſe to that flame, which lay con- 

cealed in the breaſts of Philip's repudiated queen, and his 
üncenſed ſon. Attalus, as hath been already obſerved, re- 

ſolved to revenge the death: of the noble Macedonian, who, 
4 ſaved the king's life in Tllyria, at the expence of his own. 
This dreadful purpoſe he concealed, that he might be the 


ject degeneracy, in courting the alliance of a baſe Carian, | 
- Whoſe country was held in ſuch general difeſteem, as even ta 
become a proverb and. by-word of contempt 3 a conduct ut- 
terly unworthy of that throne to which he was born, and 


Alexander was unable to make any anſwer to this charge: 
but, as Philip intended to be reconciled to his fon, and ap- 
parently to forget all animoſities, the blame of this affair fell 


Phrygius, and een all young Macedonian nobjes, ho 


All diſcord now appeared to ſublide in the royal family; 
but ſuch appearances were falſe and deceitful. Olympias ſtill 
felt her grief, and her ſon was ftill irritated by bis mother's 
wrongs, While Philip indulged his ambitious fancy with _ 
ſchemes of greatneſs and renown, \ utterly inſenfible to the 


” 


better enabled to execute it; and, with an appearance of 


Þ 


s menial ſervants, and expoſed the unhappy youth 


do all their abandoned brutality, as the loweſt and  meaneſt _ 
of thoſe deteſtable wretches, among whom he had preſumed to 
_ pecounthis late companion and fellow ſoldier. Pauſanias, when 
fenſible of the outrages he had ſuffered, with all the fury and in- 
dig nation of agenerous mind, flew tothe king, urgedhis wrongs, 
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Lender ware the other, Paulanias. 10a feat . Hers = 


MOTO, wine and revelling, rendered; him inſenfiblo 
- Ind Hocagadle of all refilance, 235-5 borid-apelbibony) he » | 
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their country from the danger of a formidable enemy t, by 
urging this Macedonian to the deſperate purpoſe of executing 
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And Joudly called for juſtice and vengeance. on Attalus, The 


original cauſe: of this outrage was probably. well known to 
\. Philip, and, together with his regard for the uncle of his new 


© - queen, unhappily influenced him much more than the jaſt 


complaints. of an injured ſupject. Inſtead of granting re- 
- dreſs, he endeavoured to diſhpate the vexation of Pauſanias, 


And yainly imagined, that a new command in the army, 


Which he now conferred. on him, would be ſufficient to 

- allay.lus yexation, and to make him forget his wrongs, But 

the wounds, which his hongur had received,. were, not ſo 

eaſily. healed : he ſtill harboured the moſt lively; reſentment, 

_. which the diſappointment of revenge- ſerved to inſlame and 
i irritate, bY [ 4 5 Kids 2 > 150 W a 4 $2 . Ha „„ A bes 

5 he partiſans of Olympias and Alexander officiouſſy ex- 

Preſfed the deepeſt ſenſe of the injuries done to this afflited 
youth ; and, by pretending to commillerate, laboured to ir- 

_ Titate his vexation. They -artſully,.repreſented to him, that 

the king, by denying juſtice, made himſelf an accomplice in 

_ the guilt of Attalus 3 and that the outräge he had received was 
of that dreadful nature, which denianded ſome ſignal ſtroke 

. of illuſtrious vengeance *. Alexander himſelf is accuſed of 

| praQtifing theſe arts, of liſtening .to {Pauſanias with affected 


_ | pity, while he dwelt upon the. {tory of his injuries; and of 


- \\ſpurring him on to the ampleſt and moſt: extenſive revenge, 
\ 2 + IH Þ: 4 + ah „ o py 5 TS * I 0 ? : 
by quoting a line of Euripides, in which Medea chreatens 

. 2 involve in one great ſacrifice,, to her reſentmenWt. 
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ſecret emiſſaies of Perſia lefs ſolicitous to free 


bis revenge on Philip. They ſeem to have ſeized the favour- 
ble opportunity of forming a conſpiracy againſt the life of 
tis king, of which Pauſanias was to be the principal inſtru- 
ment: whoſe mind was now fully prepared for ſuch a fatal 
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And now *, while this unhappy youth continued brooding . 

over thoſe malignant paſſions which diſtracted and corroded 

his mind, he happened to go into the fchool of one Hermo- 


—_— —— 


0 - — — — 
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crates, ho profeſſed to teach philoſophy ; to whom he pro- 1 
poſed the following queſtion : «© What ſhall that man do, who ; 


wiſhes to tranfmit his name, with luſtre, to poſterity ? Her- 
mocrates, either artfully and from deſign,” or the natural ma- 
| lignity of his temper, replied, „ He muſt kill him who hath 


E 


nt. 2-4 


atchieved the greateſt actions: thus ſhall the memory of the | 


E 


hero be joined with his who flew him, and both deſcend toge- 
ther to poſterity.” This was a maxim highly agreeable to Pau- 
ſanias, in the preſent diſpoſition of his mind; and thus vari- 
ous accidents and circumſtances concurred to inflame thoſe 
dangerous paſſions which now poſſeſſed him, and to prompt 
him to the dreadful purpoſe of ſatiating his revenge with the 
/ . NET BIDs 
In the mean time this prince 15 fully perſuaded that he had 
reſtored the tranquillity of his family, indulged his ambitious 
| hopes in full ſecurity, and turned his whole attention to his 
fchemes of greatneſs, and the expedition againſt Perſia I. He 
, already began the war with detaching Attalus and Par- 
menio at the head of ſome forces into Aſia, where theſe ge- 
nerals, agreeably to their inſtructions, drove out the Perfian  - 
garriſons from ſome Grecian cities, and reſtored the inhabi- 1 
_ - ants to their original, free, and independent ſtate. \S 
A king, celebrated for his piety, could not on this occaſion, 
neglect the due religious ceremonials, or omit the neceflary 
mark of his reverence to the gods, that of conſulting the 
Delphian oracle about the event of his great deſign 8; and 
any favourable declaration, he knew, could not fail to have a 
| conſiderable effect in animating his ſoldiers.” The anſwer, 
a7 which he received from the Pythian prieſteſas, was expreſſed 
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In fatal pomp, now ſtands, the victim crow! 
„ The arm already rais'd, that deals the wound“? 
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Whatever application this oracle might have, in ſome timez 


nen 


nn es reſſing their reipect and affection tor this prince. Ma- | 
ny of them preſented him with crowns cf gold; and, among 
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now 1 and made a N proclamation, that the 


Athenian people had reſolved to conſider any man as their ene- 


my, who ſhould make an attempt on the life of Philip ; to 


deny him all refuge in their city, and inſtantly to give him 


up to juſtice. This hiſtorians have accounted among the 
omens and portents attending the death of this king, though 
it ſeems to have been an uſual form of expreſſing their friend - 
hip; but how abject muſt cheir flattery appear, when it is. 
. conſidered with what joy the execution of that attempt, againſt 


which they now thundered out their decrees, was Joon. after 
received at Athens. | 


The games were cloſed with a ; magnificent ſeaſt -, 0 


Which the whole attending concourſe was invited, and in 
which Philip diſplayed all his uſual politeneſs, . As his mind 
Was quite poſſeſſed with his great deſigns, in the midſt of 

mirth and gaiety, he addreſſed himſelf to Neoptolemus, who 

Was one of his gueſts, and aſked whether he could repeat any 
verſes applicable to the affairs of Perſia. The player inftant- 

ly feized the fair occaſion of flattering. his maſter, by deli- 


vering a paſſage, taken. from a ee called OI to * 
. purport 4 | 


10 dazzling pomp, 0 tally . | 
Whoſe tow'ring hopes, whoſe rr Fae ben 
| Beyond heav'n's concave, wing their airy wy 3 
Oer realms and nations vaſt and wide, 8 
With vain deluſive pride,  ' + 


N 


n their- an bey. e i nh 


le, where; in dreadful anexpedted 155 | 
Death comes, inexorable pow'r! Lk 
1, 008 _ theſe hopes, amidſt their faireſt Vloown ; 
Led by pale horror and deſpair, e 
IJ 0 ſtop this mad career; 
And bury. ah in nj 12 85 eternal goon. * ; 


„bud. 1 16. ſeg. gt. 9s x. + Sucton, in Calig. 6-27... 8 | ; 


1 Alcbergb theſe verſes were grialy and rewarkally applicable to Philip, 
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T Theſe verſes were received with the loudeſt acclamations: 
no application being at this time thought of, but that which 
- Neoptolemus intended; nor any potentate ſuppoſed to be in- 
- _ - toxicated with greatneſs,” and to project vain and extravagent 
= Sealer of wition, ignorant of impending danger, but the 
3 ie day which fucceeded to this feaſt was deſtined to the 1 5 
entertainments of the theatre *, to which the numbers at- 8 
tending on Philip, who had all paſſed the night in gaiety and 
jollity, and were ſtill aſſembled, began to repair by the dawn 
of day. They marched on in ſolemn order. Among other 
inſtances of magnificence, twelve ſtatues of the gods were 
borne in proceſſion; to Which a thirteenth ſucceeded of ſtill 
more exhulkite beauty and workmanſhip, repreſenting the 
great king of Macedon as  perfonage worthy te be ranked 
among the divinitics. When the Greeks and , Macedonians 
© | were ſeated in the theatre, P hilip came out of his palace, 
attended by the two Alexanders, his ſon and ſon-in-law. 
He was clothed in a white flowing robe, waving in ſoft and 
were uſually repreſented, He moved forward with an heart 
_ © filled with triumph and exultation, while the admiring crowds 
ſhouted forth their flattering. applauſe. His guards had orders. 
880 keep at à conliderable diſtance from his perſon, to ſhew 
- > | that the king confided in the affections of his people, and had 
i the. leaſt apprehenſions of danger amidſt all this mixed 


— 


. \ Concourſe of different ſtates and nationz. Unhappily the 
anger was but too near him. The injured Pauſanias ha 
t yet forgot his wrongs, but ſtill retained thoſe terrible 
5 impreſſions, which the ſenſe of the indignity he had received, 
and d the artful and intereſted repreſentations: of others, fired 1 
deeply in his mind. He choſe this fatal morning for the ex- 8 
ecution of his revenge on the prince who had denied repara- 
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- + Inſenſible of the vanity of human genes eatneſß, but could, himfelf, moralize on 
this ſubje&. He once den dee to fall to the ground, When engaged in ſome 
_ _ gymnaſtic exerciſes. As he roſe, he obſerved the impreſſion of his body in 
the ſand. Heavens 1“ cried Philip, how ſmall a pace hath nature alotted. 
to us; and yet we are vain enough to defite to command the univerſe? 
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tion to his injured honour. His defign had been for ſome time 
| premeditated, and now was the dreadful moment of effecting 
it. As Philip marched on in all his pride and pomp, this 
young Macedonian flipped through the crowd, and, with a 
- deſperate and malignant reſolution, waited his approach in a 
narrow paſſage, juſt at the entrance into the theatre. The 
— king advanced towards him: Pauſanias drew his poiguard ; 
plunged it into his heart; and the conqueror of Greece, 
and terror of Aſia, fell proſtrate to the ground, and inſtantly : 
expired. | ny e . 
I!ube murderer flew towards the gates of the city, where 
| _ . there ſtood horſes ready to favour his eſcape *, which Olym- 
ias herſelf is ſaid to have prepared. The tumult and con- 
fuſion was ſuch as might be expected from ſo fatal an event . 
Some of the Macedoniars crowded round che fallen king with 
an officious and ineffectual care, while others purſued Pau- 
ſanias. Among theſe were Perdiccas, Attalus, and Leona- 
tus the firſt, who excelled in ſwiftneſs, came up ta the aſ- 
ſaſſin when he was juſt preparing to mount his horſe : but. 
being by his precipitation entangled in ſome. vines, a violent | i 
effort to extricate his foot brought him ſuddenly to the ground. | 
As he prepared to riſe, Perdiccas was upon him, and, with 
his companions, ſoon diſpatched him, by the repeated wounds 
which their fury inflicted f. His body was immediately hung 
on a gibbet, but, in the morning, appeared crowned with a 
golden diadem; the only means by which Olympias could 
no expreſs her implacable reſentment, In a few days m- 
deeqd, the took a further occaſion of publiſhing her triumph 
and exultation in her huſband's fall, by paying the fame fu - 
neral honours to Pauſanias, which were prepared for Philip: 
both bodies were burnt on the fame pile, and the aſhes of 
both depoſited in the ſame tomb $. She is even ſaid to have 
| | vailed on the Macedonians to pay annual honours to 
15 Paufanias As if ſhe feared that the ſhare ſhe had taken in 
1 tte death of Philip ſhould not be ſufficiently known to the 
world, ſhe conſecrated to Apollo the dagger which had been 
the inſtrument of the fatal deed, inſcribed. with the word 
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| Myrtalic, the name which ſhe had borne when their loves firſk | 
began. It was obſerved, that the handle of this dagger was 
a adorned with the figures of chariots; a; circumſtance- on 
which a ſuperſtitious -fiftion-ſeems to have beep founded *. 
It is faid, that Philip was warned by the oracle of Trophonius, 
4 to beware of the chariots; and that, in conſequence of 
this admonition t, he carefully avoided all ſuch vehicles; 
nor could be perſuaded to viſit a place in Boeotia called by that 
name. Quai capulefocciſus gſer, faith { Cicero, ſpeaking with 
_ Juſt contempt of this {tory. | | | 5 u 


3 Thus died Philip king of Macedon, at the age of forty-ſe- 
ven years, and after a reign of twenty-four, ſpent in toils and 
| difficulties, and enterpriſes of hazard and danger, in which 
be ſo eminently diſplayed that extent and elevation of genius; 
that firmneſs aud greatneſs of mind; that juitneſs and ac- 
© euracy, penetration and ſagacity, in forming his deſigns ; that 
true diſcernment in chuſiug the means of conducting them; 
and that vigour and reſolution. in executing them; which 
have juſtly rendered him the object of admiration to all thoſe 
who are acquainted with the Grecian ſtory. The judicious 
Tieader cannot fail to have already obſerved, how far he was = 
aſſiſted in the acquiſition of that power to which he aſpired, . 
and which was purchaſed A er labours and dangers of his | 
fe, by the advantages which he happily derived from the 
__ > iſftrefles of his infant years, from his education; from his 
natural and acquired accompliſhments, and from the diſpoſi- 


* 8 ' +} Yons and circumſtances of thoſe with whom he contended. = 
5 He may alſo have already obſerved, how far the different, and . .: 
£ apparently inconßiſtent, deſcriptions; which hiſtorians have 


tranſmitted of this prince's character; may be reconciled by 
+ attending to that great ruling paſſion, the love of glory and 


power, which* poſidiſed the mind of Philip. All bis other [| 
paſſions, his inclinations; his natural endowments, ' the ä 


| 2 in which he had been inſtructed, the ſentiments 
de had imbibed, the graces, the qualifications, the 
© "accompliſhments, he had acquired, were all ſubſervient 
to this. If terror and ſeverity wete neceſſary for the 
ceſtabliſnment of his power, tis ſentiments of humanity - 


* 


= 


* 
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ably yielded to the dictates of his ambition; and the 


diſtreſſes, in which whole ſtates and countries were in- 
- yolyed, he regarded with indifference and unconcern. If 
diſſimulation and. artifice were required, his perfect know- 
bare t mankind, Joined. to bus eien e 
poriment, enabled him to practiſe theſe with the moſt conſum- 
mate addreſs; and thus were candour and ingenuouſneſs fre- 
| quently facrificed. to. his ſchemes of gfeateele. If carrup- 
tion was neceſſary, he knew its power, and was perfect in 
the art of propagating and recommending it by the faireſt and 
| moſt playbble pretences; and although he endeavoured, from 
. full conviction of its fatal conſequences, to check its pro- 


* 


5 Pieke in his own kingdom. (as appears from His diſcouraging 
Bis ſon's attempts to introduce it) yet he never ſcrupled tag 
make it his inſtrument to deſtroy his rivals. Hence we find 


4 


* 


him ſometimes repreſented as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious 
prince, who laid it down as his favourite maxim, that it was 
| a folly, when be had killed the father &, to legue any of his 
family alive to revenge his death; who 8 amuſe 
men with oaths, as children are cheated: with foys ; and who 
Vas rather the purchaſer, than the conqueror, of Greece. 
I, on the other hand, the ſpecious appearances of generofity, - 8 
cCondeſcenſion, and benevolence, were required to ſerve his 
great purpoſes, no man was more capable of aſſuming them; 
no man could diſplay them more naturally and gracefully. If 
his reputation was to be exalted, or the number of his par- 
tiſans tobe increaſed, he could confer favours with an air of 
the utmoſt cordiality and affection, he could liſten to reproof 
with patience, and acknowledge his errors with the moſt ſpe- 
cious {ſemblance of humanity : he could conquer his enemies 
and revilers by his good offices, and reconcile their affections 
by unexpected and unmerited liberalities. Hence again we 
find himimblazoned by all the pomp of praiſe ; as humane 


208 and benevolent, merciful and placable; in the midſt. of all 
ES. - "the inſolence of victory, careful to exerciſe the virtues of hu- 
5 manity +; and gaining a ſecond and more glorious triumph, 
3 by the kindneſs and clemency with which he reconciled and 
* Suid, in voc. . EHan I. 7. c. 112. f Polyb. ls, 
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lubdued. 


- that which the force of arms could gain, the reaſon, 


commanded the . 


In a word, his FRY 2 e refted and x 
portidded to his great defigns of power : his moſt ſhining 


4 inal exalted qualities e . in 2 take meaſure by his am- 


dition: and even tb the moſt tionable parts of his con- 
pod was he ny Sueben by their convenicncy and 
ny: If he was unjuſt, he was like Cæſar, unjuſt for 
empire. If he gloried in the ſucceſs haired 10 | 
55 Th or his intellectual accompliſhments, rather than in 


he binſelf affigned, points o * true principle &. t In the N 
et former caſe,” ſaid he, « e glory 1 is entirely my own'; Bn 
< the other, my generals and ſoldiers have their ſhare? 
Tue learned have been ſometimes fond of comparing As 
merit of | this prince's painful conqueſts with the rapid pro- 
{s of his ſon ; their abilities, their virtues, and chelr faults. 
= is a ſubje&t which hath been fully exhauſted by other 0 
Writers. And, althouf h the nature and extent of their abili-- 
ties, their virtues, and their vices, afford much uſeful inftruc- 
tion, yet the circumſtances of thoſe people with whom they 
ended may poſſibly (if duly weighed) ſuggeſt xefleCtions | 
N 1 and kighty uſeful and DOT EI e 
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